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The Gift That Pleases Everybody 
Useful Forever to All poten Write 





An Marty! Selection "of Waterm 






L. E. eaeMi.. Co., 173 Broadway, N.Y. 


rman’s Ideals is the Best Seepentiee You Can ‘Make. 
n Holly Christmas Boxes From the Best Dealers Everywhere. 


Boston, Chicago, San Prancicce, Montreal 























The best foundation for clothes 


is Irish linen canvas. 


It has strength and pliability. 
Irish linen canvas is the basis of “‘R & W’”’ Clothes. 


Hair cloth 


fronts, hand made shoulder pads, tape that binds the edges and 
holds them in place, are other features. 
Clothes made over this foundation are like a sky scraper built on 


caissons. 





ROSENWALD & 





Patents Trade-Marks 
Designs Copyrights: 


OUR ability to protect your 
patent from infringement 
depends largely on the presen- 
tation of the original application. 
The market value of your 
patent depends on the manner 
in which the invention is set forth 
in the claims. Let me tell you 
more about it. 

Send for my booklet on Pat- 
ents, Trade-marks, Designs and 
Copyrights. 

LANGDON MOORE, Washington, D.C. 
Ex- Asst. Examiner U. S. Pat. Off. 

















The Flexible Flyer / 
Crazeishere. Your children have caught 
it. It’s healthful and safe. Encourage it 


The fastest, safest, strongest, ever invented. A Boy's sled— 
the only one Girls can properly control. Steers easily around 
others without dragging the feet — runs away from them all— 
runs farthest. Easiest to pull up hili. Saves its cost in shoes 
the first Winter -- prevents wet feet, colds and Doctor's bills. 
Built to last of special stee! and second growth white ash, 
handsomely finished. Insist on a Flexible Flyer. 

Look for the new Flexible Flyer Racer—long, low, narrow, 
speedy, moderate priced. 

Send for Free Cardboard Model (showing just how 
it steers) and colored Christmas booklet with prices. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100 S, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Patentees and esc ee 




















bit of biography or history ? 


Do you want to know what the other fellows 
are doing in your favorite sport—how the big 
championship games are showing up? 
something new 
about Electricity, Mechanics, Photography, Stamp 


Would you like to learn 


and Coin Collecting?» 


Whatever the subjects that you like best, you will 
find them zxterestingly discussed in every issue of 


The American Boy 


Each month 125,000 boys like you eagerly await it and read it 


from cover to cover. Attractive pictures, splendi 
articles of Fiction, Biography and History, 
and careful protection on unsuitable 
matter of any kind, make ** The American 
Boy’’ a magazine that you cannot resist, 
and that your parents will approve. 


The price is $1.00 for a year 
—twelve large magazines 
containing more than 300 
pages of helpful reading. 
There are oceans of printed matter for 
boys, but there is only one ‘American Boy.” 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 
94 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Every Boy_Atiention! 


Do you enjoy a good story or an interesting 


Wear an “RU” Suit or Overcoat this Fall. 


Sold by all progressive dealers. 


If you are willing to write us, we will send you 
the “R &W” “Text Book of Dress for Men.” 


WEIL, Chicago 























. KEEP YOUR EYE ON 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


The educational, business ae mining center of the Southwest 
—Population in 1900, 7,531; Jan. 1, 1908, 22,000 — Metropolis 
and chief commercial city ‘of Arizona —Unrivaled business 
opportunities — Intensive farming and the dairy business 
exceptionally profitable—Spend your winter in Tucson — 
world-famous climate and ideal tourist resort. 


Write Chamber of C e for 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET —— 











The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm gar- 
den, swimming pools, electricity, m: ge, ish move- 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
Luxurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. ae ideal place 
to rest, recuperate and build up p heal 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle ade Mich, 




















Golden Opera Singers mre.ica education 


As superior to ordinary canaries as a prima donna is to a chorus singer. 
Imitate perfectly the notes of the nightingale, the tones of the violin, flute 


and silver chimes. 


Will “trill” for a full minute, changin 
to the tuneful ‘ water roll.” 


without effort 


And they sing at night as well as day. 


These wonderful singers are reared and trained exclusively for us by Ger- 
man peasants. No wed dealer in the world has them. 


Price of Golden 0: 
to any point in the 


janary 
nited States or Canada. 


is $5.00. We guarantee safe arrival 


Illustrated Booklet free. Write for it to- day. 
CUGLEY & MULLEN, Largest Pet Shop in the World, 1227 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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English Knockabout Hat $]% 
A Sensible Christmas Gift 

Not a fad, but a ‘Stylish, serviceable Hat that 
would sell for $2.00 in almost any Hat store. It is 
madeof genuine English Felt, 
with flexible sweat band. 
and trimmed with neat, 
narrow outside band. 
Suitable for 
dress and busi- 
ness. It can be 
folded in a neat 
and compact roll without damaging. Just 
the thing for any and all purposes — 
traveling, motoring, golfing, fishing, hunt- 
ing, yachting, etc. Every man and boy 
should have one of these hats. All sizes. 
Four colors: — pel Brown, Gray and 
Gray Mixture. Wei ht 4 ozs.’ Sent oat 

paid, securely packed, on receipt of $1,00. 

Order today, stating size and color 
atisfaction guaranteed. FOLDED 
Panama Hat Co., 181 William St., New York City 


USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 




















=: Not Scissors 
Never Cuts 


es RIPPER 


Don’t Fuss, Don’t Fret. Rip Seams with a Stitch Ripper. Saves 
hard work ‘and annoyance. It’s a Picker and . Picks up 
and pulls out machine stitching, bastings, draws threads for hem- 
stitching, easily, quickly. Favorite No. , French Enamel Handle, 
35c. Silver Mounted Han dle, 50c. Money back. Agents wanted. 
A. P. DeMERRITT, 179 Portland 8t., Boston, Mass. 








CHRISTMAS FAVORS 
Santa Ciaus on Snowball (box) 25c; Red Coat Santa Claus 
Figure (box) 5c, 10c, 25c each; Santa Claus Surprise Stock- 
ings filled with Toys, 10c, 25c, 50c, $1 each ; Cotton Snow- 
ball (box) 10c ; Christmas Snow, 5c box ; Holly Sprays, 15c, 
30c, 50c doz. ; Mistletoe Sprays, 5c each ; Tinsei Garlands, 
12 yds. for 25c; Red Sled (box) 10c; Red Bell (box) 25c; 
Santa Claus Ice Cream Cases, 60c doz. ; Christmas Snapping Mottoes, 
25c, 50c, $1 box; Holly Napkins, 40c pkg. ; Holly Jack Horner Pie, 
12 Ribbons, $3 ; Tally. Cards, 30c doz. ; Dinner Cards, 50c doz. ; Party 
Invitations, 35c doz. We make up $1, $2 and §5 Assortments of Christ- 


mas Favors. We positively do not pay mail charges and we advise 
that heer shipments be made by express to insure safe delivery. Are 
you interested in Favors for Dinners, Parties or Cotillions? Ii so, 
send for our handsome new 200 Page Catalogue. Free on request. 
B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 50, 812 Broadway, New York 
















are broad 
opportunities 
in the U. S. Civil 
Service for American 
men and women over 18. 
Life-long positions are granted 
to thousands every year. We en- 
able you to qualify in your own 
home at small cost to pass any Civil Serv- 
ice Examination. Get free Civil Service Book. 
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»CHRISTMAS BOOKS& 


For Christmas Gifts Books are Most Appropriate 


Books are Valued by Everyone—Old, Young, Rich or Poor—For their Real Worth—Not in Dollars and Cents 
The Books Listed Below are Appropriate for Friends, Relatives and all the Family 


100,000 sold in 90 days 








By the Children’s Favorite Author = Sr 


L. Frank Baum Doi 


oroth Wir OF 
Brother and the, — 


ofthe Rich Wizard in Oz 


The New Novel by Joseph Medill Patterson Since Mr. Baum wrote about the Wonderful Wizard 


This powerful novel has been more widely discussed _ ten years ago no child’s book has been so interesting as 
than any other book of the last decade. The author,an this new story in which the Wizard reappears with 
; insider who knows the facts, has written about the ide Dorothy, the Scarecrow, the Tin Woodman, other old 

rich and how they spend their time and money; the actress who “‘gets ahead” by _ favorites and many new characters. It is by far the most delightful children’s book 
devious means; the pitfalls which beset the path of the chorus girl and the girl behind _ this year. Beautiful colored illustrations. $1.25. Other Baum books are: The Land of 
Fa the counter. Word-of-mouth praise is making it the 7g book of the year. $1.50. Oz, $1.25; Ozma of Oz, $1.25; John Dough and the Cherub, $1.25. 
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All Books on This Page are Sold Wherever Books are Sold 


Or sent postpaid on receipt of price by The Reilly & Britton Co., 298 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





oe j For Girls From 10 to 14 Years 


There are no stories of more lively interest 
or more wholesome text than the three titles 
of the Aunt Jane Series, by Edith Van Dyne. 
They represent the real y + mee of real girls 
and while easily understood by girls of ten, 
the plots and characters are strong enough to 
interest grown-ups. The books are beau- 
tifully bound, printed and illustrated. Titles: 
| Aunt Jane’s Nieces; Aunt Jane’s Nieces 
| Abroad; Aunt Jane’s Nieces at Millville. 
©*=i 60 cents each. 






New Stories for Boys 


The Boy Fortune Hunters Series by Floyd 
Akers has at a single bound taken front 
rank in boys’ literature. Just right for boys 
ten to fourteen years old. There are three 
books, full of adventure, clean, moral and 
up to date. The author has a knack of 
bringing forward those things which delight 
boys of this age. Illustrated, bound in cloth, 
stamped in colors. The Boy Fortune Hunters 
in Alaska; in Panama; in Egypt. 60 cents 
each, 








Children’s Stories That Never Grow 
Old is a book to be read over and over 
again. It contains nineteen of the best 
children’s classics, such as Black Beauty, 
Rab and His Friends, Adventures of a 
Brownie, Little Lame Prince, etc., etc., 
with 78 full page illustrations in bright 
colors. Bound in cloth with many-colored 
stamping emblematic of the contents. 
$1.00. 








A Book for Little Tots 


Johnny Hep, the Soldier Boy. Some- 
times bad, but mostly good. Written and 
ictured in colors by H. L. Sayler. This 
k contains little lessons in deportment 
for children of the impressionable age. The 
text is in verse and is aided by the bright 
colored pictures in which the wooden soldier 
boy is used to illustrate the point of each 
verse. A decided novelty. Bound in 
boards. 35 cents. 
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For Any Good Fellow — He or She 


When Good Fellows Get Together is aptly 
named, and sure of appreciation. Arranged 
with rare taste and wide scope. Among the 
departments are: Good Fellow’s Short 
Guide, Meeting and Parting, Eating and 
Drinking, Smoking and Dreaming, Living 
and Loving, Sweethearts and Wives, Play- 
ing the Game, The Golden Days, etc. 
Printed in two colors on fine paper; bound 
in dark green with charming colored inlay. 
$1.00. Persian Ooze binding, $2.00. 


For Any Friend 


Toasts You Ought to Know is a novelty 
in toast books, the main toasts being all ap- 
propriate quotations from the poets, while 
at the foot of each page is a ‘‘merry quip” or 
pointed saying. An elaborate topical index 
makes the book doubly valuable. Printed 
in two colors, each page having a decorative 
border. Daintily bound in écru cloth with 
inlaid picture, 75 cents. Persian Ooze, 
$1.50. 


Attractive Gift Books 


Most delightful and entertaining travel 
books are Three Weeks in Europe and 
Three Weeks in Holland and Belgium, by 
John U. Higinbotham. Not ‘‘guides,”’ yet 
full of valuable information and pertinent 
suggestions. For those going abroad they 
are invaluable; for those who cannot go 
they are charming reading. Lavishly illus- 
trated with photographs taken by the author. 
Highly commended by the press. 12mo. 
size; attractively bound. $1.50 each. 


Useful in Library, Den or Office 

Forget-Me-Nots; a book for private 
records; made of beautiful stationery, 
divided into twenty-four departments, dec- 
orated throughout with colored headings. 
For its utility and handsome make-up it 
will prove a most acceptable gift for man 
or woman. Every one should have a rec- 
ord book for Addresses, Anniversaries, 
Birthdays, Engagements—Business and 
Social, Insurance Policies, Investments, 
I. O. U’s and U. O. Me’s, Things About 
Myself, etc. Cloth binding, boxed, $1.25. 
Persian Ooze binding, $2.00. 


























For the Young Wife 


The Bride’s Cook Book will come as a 
thing of joy. It is the daintiest cook book 
made, but entirely practical. The recipes 
are proportioned for two with instructions 
for enlarging. Contains menus for all occa- 
sions—blank leaves for additional recipes— 
department for ‘‘good things mother used to 
make.” Illustrated in five colors. Special 
‘*Bride” frontispiece. Patent thumb index. 
Daintily boxed. Cloth, stamped in goid, 
$2.00. De Luxe, crimson Morocco, gold 
stamping, $4.00. Bridal Editiva, white 
leather, gold stamping, $6.00. 


For the Up-to-Date Housewife 

Recipes; My Friends’ and My Own is 
just what the title indicates, being a prac- 
tical but artistic beok in which to write 
favorite recipes, selected or contributed. 
175 pages of fine ca/é au Jait writing paper, 
blank except for the fourteen clever pic- 
torial department headings in color. Bound 
in crash buckram matching the paper; 
ribbon marker; thumb indexed; te 
$1.25. Crimson Morocco, gold edges, $2.50. 


For Wife or Sweetheart 


Sweethearts Always, compiled by Janet 
Madison, is the best collection of love poems 
in existence. Each poem is set in a wreath 
of forget-me-nots and the book is printed 
throughout in two colors on specially made 
paper, with illustrations in eight colors by 
F. S. Manning. It is indeed a beautiful gift 
book. Bound in extra fancy cloth,-stamped 
in gold and white with inlay of ivory effect. 
Daintily boxed. $2.00. Edition de luxe, 
full Morocco, $4.00. 


For Girls in Boarding School 


The Girl Graduate; Her Own Book, is a 
novelty every girl wants in which to keep the 
happy record of her last year in school or col- 
lege—a book she will prize always. Give 
her one for Christmas that she may start her 
memory book when she gets back to school. 
A place for everything—flowers, color, yell, 
photographs, jokes and frolics, invitations, 
programs, etc. Decorated on every page. 
Attractively boxed. $1.50. Full Leather, 
gold edges, $3.00. 


PING LIST 
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Hart Schaffner & Marx’ yy a } | Hart Schaffner larx® 
Mattes OP Fine Glathes for Men “= | 4 ; = Maner$ of Fine: Clsibies forsMen 


Chicago ~* > Boston New York Chicago: sein 2+ Boston wegnnes? ews 


F you like artistic posters for the den, the college room, the club, here 
are two you’ll enjoy having; they’ll grace any wall you put them on. 


Each is a reproduction, in the original colors, of the canvas painted for 
our Style Book cover for Spring and Fall of this year; the work of 


Mr. Samuel Nelson Abbott. 


**’The Circus Rider’? shows a typical scene at a night performance; the 
colors are brilliant, and the whole idea is lively. ‘* May the Best Man Win”’ 
hardly needs an interpretation; the picture tells its own story. 


We will send these two posters by mail, while they last, securely packed 
in a tube, for twenty-five cents. They are timely for Christmas gifts 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


‘Good Clothes Makers 


Chicago Boston New York 
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of Soul 


HY is after-dinner speaking? Nobody 

knows. Wecaughtit from the English, and 

the English caught it from somebody else. 
I suppose, when Eve handed Adam the apple, Adam 
took a few bites of it and then, putting his hand on 
his chest, where the bosom of his dress shirt would 
have been if he had had a dress shirt, said: “I 
must confess that this isa great surprise tome. Idid 
not expect to be called on this evening, and I am not prepared. I know full well that I 
can say little that will be of interest to this distinguished company, especially in view of 
all the eloquence and wit to which we have listened, but as the Serpent was talking I was 
reminded of a little story ——’”’ And so on. 

We have endured it, stolidly and stodgily, all these years, and it isa habit with us now. 
Each season we expect to listen to just so much post-prandial piffle, for when the 
American people can think of no other way to be melancholy they give a dinner, and 
every time anybody gives a dinner it is incumbent on the host or hosts to summon a 
few somebodies to make a few remarks; not that these somebodies have anything in 
their systems to make remarks on or about, but because it is the habit. Take it by 
and large, there are not many of our fellow-citizens who cannot tell, in ten minutes, 
all they know of interest to anybody on earth but themselves, and then have a minute 
or two or three left for the kind applause. Yet the number of after-dinner speakers 
who have the sense to finish their ramblings in less than ten minutes is so small that, 
when one of them does get his head above the smilax, it is an occasion worthy of 
extended note. 

The dinner-speaking habit has grown up with the dinner-giving habit, wandered hand 
in hand with it down the years and across the barren, bromide meadows. At this 
present moment there are in process of organization in this fair land of ours thousands 
of banquets, to be given by all sorts of organizations, individuals, societies, associations, 
lodges, clubs, or any other band of persons who want to be merry and boastful for a 
night—thousands of banquets that will spread gloom clear across this continent. 
Coincidentally, there are being incubated tens of thousands of after-dinner speeches 
that will be sawed off on defenseless diners, sawed off under the counterfeit guise of 
feasts of reason and flows of soul—when Pope said that he gave an excuse for a vast 
number of dark and dreary evenings—and there is no way to stop it. 

The procedure is always the same. A banquet is decided upon and the banquet 
committee appointed. Now, a banquet implies something to eat. That might be 
considered of primary importance. Butitisn’t. Most banquets are uneatable, especially 
the large ones. Experienced banquet-goers get their dinners at their homes or at 
restaurants before they go to the F. of R.and F.of S. Ithelps digestion. Of course, the 
banquet committee provides a dinner, or lets a chef or steward provide one, and every 
chef and steward has the same cold-chilled system, as follows: Medium-priced banquet: 
Canapé, oysters, soup, fish, entrée, punch, roast, salad, ice cream, cheese, coffee. If he 
is a real chef he puts it all down in French, which makes it look imposing on the bill. 
High-priced banquet: Canapé, oysters, clear soup, fish, supréme of something or other, 
sorbet, game or squab, fancy salad, ice cream in forms 
—it makes a terrific hit to have the ice cream served 
in the shape of a lemon or a potato—cheese, coffee. 
Apparently, these formulas are prescribed by the 
Chefs’ Union. If youtry to club a chef away from this 
formula, or try to impress on the fluttering mind of a 
steward that, perhaps, it might be possible, it would be 
just as well to vary it a bit, both chef and steward have 
fits. That is the way they have served innumerable 
banquets, isn’t it? Then why not serve this one that 
way? Dothe gentlemen think they can improve on it? 
No matter if they do, they cannot. And there you are. 

Still, the eating part of it is subsidiary. One can eat 
any time, if one has the price. The real, essential 
feature of the banquet is the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul that is to come after the banqueters have gal- 
loped through the various courses, mostly cold when 
they arrive at the table, of course, and all cooked any- 
where from one to seven hours before and kept luke- 
warm on steam tables. What the banquet committee 
. really has to do is to secure as many speakers of 
importance for the “‘ List of Toasts” as can be harpooned, dragooned or importuned into 
coming. The game is to add to the importance of the dinner by giving, as attractions 
in the feast and flow, men for speakers who are famous, notorious or temporarily 
celebrated. It makes no difference whether the important persons have the power of 
connected thought while on their feet, which most of them do not. If they can be 


Mark Twain 





Chauncey M. Depew 


dragged to the speakers’ table that is sufficient, and stuff that would be hooted at as 
puerile in ordinary conversation can be handed out to the banqueters with the safe 
assurance that it will go tumultuously, for it is the name, you know, not the man. 








Feasts of Reason and Flows 
By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY HORACE TAYLOR 


The collection of celebrities for a banquet has developed into a science. The men who 
are charged with making up a good “ List of Toasts’’ swoop down on Washington, 
ransack New York, comb Boston, search Chicago and raid the smaller cities. They 
invite all somebodies in the hope that some somebody will accept. If they get one 
celebrity they are happy. He can be saved until the last, thus holding the banqueters 
in their weary chairs for the big show, despite the cruelty of forcing a guest to sit until 
midnight before he gets a chance to say what he cannot say. The list can be filled up 
with local lights, or glims. 

It is like a variety show. To be successful a banquet must have a headliner or two, 
with as many good acts—not headliners, but good as can be secured —and fillers-in in the 
shape of local talent or less important ones. This rule holds in the hamlet as well as in 
the metropolis. The more weight there is at the head of the table, the greater the 
success of the dinner. The best possible person to get at a dinner is the President. He 
is the star headliner. Then the list ranges down through all walks of life, through all 
lines of endeavor, through all specialties, to the village cutup or the local humorist. 
Dinner attractions are graded by an invari- 
able rule. This is the formula: Most Impor- 
tant Sounds, Important Sounds, Sounds, Mere 
Noises and Whispers. 

It all depends on locality. In New York, 
for example, when they get a Cabinet member 
or an Ambassador at a dinner they are joyous, 
and a fair-to-medium Senator or a talky 
Representative is something to chuckle over. 
In Washington the Gridiron Club uses Cabinet 
members and Senators and such for props, but, 
of course, Gridiron Club dinners are unique, 
and Washington is the habitat of these conse- 
quential gentlemen. Still, every banquet, to 
be a banquet at all and not a mere dinner, 
must have a Somebody or’a collection of them, 
Every banquet usually does, unless the ban- 
quet committee has been recreant to its trust. 

Years agone—hush, Clarice, that is a per- 
fectly good word —somebody started the fash- 
ion of printing ‘ ‘atimente” in the ‘‘ List of Toasts,” more or less aptly descriptive of 
the speaker or the subject. The banquet committee that desires to be real flossy must 
speckle its list with little gems, found only after painstaking search of Bartlett. Some 
banquet committees are too lazy to do this, but it adds a touch, an indefinable some- 
thing, especially if it is a literary banquet; and as the banquet committee prints the 
names of its members, it stamps them as conversant with our best poets and writers 
to have the said gems there. No banquet ever starts out on the highway to success 
unless, somewhere along in front of the menu-card and toast-list, there appears: “‘ Now, 
good digestion wait on appetite, and health on both.” It is almost a crime to leave 
that off. Also, it must be properly labeled, so the diners will know who wrote it, thus: 
“‘Shakespeare,” in italics. Then there are a lot of favorite ones that always look well. 
For the funny man: “‘A fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy,” is almost 
imperative, although many committees stop it after “jest.” For ‘The Ladies” it is 
proper form and accepted usage to quote: “‘Oh, woman! in our hours of ease, uncertain, 
coy and hard to please,” or “‘Oh, woman! lovely woman! Nature made thee to temper 
man.”’ Some poet or other has taken a crack at every occupation, fad, foible or diver- 
sion of mankind; and if the committees will search long enough they can get up a 
real, erudite, imposing list of these little ‘sentiments’ that 
piece out the toast-list nicely, never forgetting, of course, 
to stick ‘‘ Here shall the Press the People’s right maintain’”’ 
under the toast to ‘‘The Press,” which always helps with 
the reporters, and especially with the paper the man who 
responds to that thrilling subject works for, if he has any 
say about what goes in. 

Then comes the toastmaster. Great care must be used in 
selecting a toastmaster, although usually there is not. Often 
the head of the organization, by virtue of his position, or 
the chairman of the banquet committee hawks on to that 
place, when it might be worse, and it generally is. The 
toastmaster must be a bit of a wit. It is his duty 
to liven up things, to make happy sallies at the 
speakers, to josh them gently when he introduces 
them, to take a few cracks at what the preceding 
speaker has said, to hand out some good ones to 
the guests, and to run the show. Many times, 
when the toastmaster is introducing a speaker, 
he thinks he is answering to the toast, instead of 
calling up the man who is expected to answer it. 
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President 
Roosevelt 
















William H. Taft 
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When that happens it 
is time to hang crape 
on the door, for that 
dinner has gone to the 
morgue. 

Our English breth- 
ren use professional 
toastmasters, beefy, 
complacent persons, 
who have a certain 
prescribed patter and 
who know the right 
time to drink a toast 
to the King, just what 
the order of prece- 
dence for the speakers 
is,and allthat. They 
work at it for so much 
an hour, and it is work, not play, with them. A professional 
English toastmaster is an imposing thing, as solemn as a 
mummy, and about as bright. Englishmen like them, 
though. They are used to cruel and unusual punishment 
in the way of speech, and of food as well. 

These preliminaries all arranged, the banquet is given. 
There are flowers and smilax on the tables, a gallery for 
the ladies, or boxes, so they can come in after the feed 
and watch their liege lords perform; an orchestra plays 
all the latest, popular airs of the day, as the song-venders 
say, waiters come in flying wedges, drop plates on the 
tables, snatch them away, and all is joy and merriment 
unconfined. After the coffee, when the cigars are lighted, 
the toastmaster goes into action, the lesser ones on the 
list speak their little pieces, tell their little stories, and 
subside. Then comes the Somebody. The Honorable 
So-and-So, or the great reformer, or the dauntless explorer, 
or the intrepid bug-hunter, or the elaborate scientist, or the 
poet of genius, or the visiting statesman, or the fearless 
fireman, rises amid a storm of hand-clapping. 

He snuffles, stumbles and snorts. He follows the iron- 
clad rule, makes a few facetious remarks, usually tells what 
a poor public speaker he is (which is the truth), is reminded 
of a little story, tells it hind end foremost, is funny when 
he is serious and serious when he isfunny. A few minutes 
of this, and then he puts his hands above his head and dives 
into his subject, which is usually a message to the waiting 
world about reform or something of the kind. After he 
has finished (anywhere from half an hour to an hour) his 
hearers wave napkins at him and hurry out to catch the 
last cars. The banquet committee goes down into the 
café and has one more bottle, telling one another how good 
they are. Next morning they look eagerly at the papers 
to see what the reporters said of them—everybody looks 
at the papers, including the speakers, who look first of all. 
The Somebody gets half a column, maybe. The others are 
grouped in this sickening line: ‘Messrs. Blank, Bunk, 
Blink and Boggins also spoke.’’ Not, of course, that 
anybody cares what the reporters say, for everybody 
had a good time, and it was 
a feast of reason and a flow 
of soul for fair, but merely 
for curiosity’s sake, and: 
** What do you think of that? 
The banquet committee had 
its name on the toast-list, 
and it was a credit to them, 
that’s what it was. Nota 
mention of them in the 
papers, though. Nota line. 
Well, it’s their loss. They 
don’t know a good thing 
when they see it, these re- 
porters.” 

After-dinner speakers fall 
easily into three general § 
classes: (a) Instructive, (b) 
Amusing and (c) Plain 
Punk. Out of two hundred men atan average banquet there 
will be seventy-five or a hundred who have a yearning for 
instruction. They want to be told something they know 
already. They howl for culture. They are dead set for 
reform and the uplift and all that. They lean laboriously 
forward to drink in the words of the Somebody who is 
expounding to them that two and two—he says it without 
fear of successful contradiction—make four. When some 
genius comes along and tells them that two and two make 
five they are so puzzled they get a headache. They want 
the obvious, and they lap it up eagerly. They do not know 
a joke from the Snadjak of Navibazar, which is a joke 
itself, by the way. They are the serious-minded element 
who say “‘S-h-u-sh-h!’’ when some of the frivolous ones 
are whispering together while the law is being laid down. 

On the merry other hand, out of two hundred there are 
usually about a hundred and twenty-five, or thereabouts, 
who do not give a hoot about being instructed. They 
want to be amused. They want to laugh, and if they can- 
not find anything in the speeches to laugh at they will 
laugh at themselves. They cheer the chap who has a new 
story to tell—a most infrequent citizen—and they wilt and 
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wither under the ponderous platitudes of the heavy ones. 
After-dinner speakers always have these two elements in 
their audiences, both elemental. 

Consider the instructive speaker, the man with a mes- 
sage. It is reasonably established that many a man thinks 
he has a message when he only has the heartburn, but he 
doesn’t know it at the time. We havea certain number of 
amateur uplifters in every walk of life, and when a person 
attains any prominence in any place in which he labors 
he always does it because he is serious, and never because 
he is frivolous. No matter if ninety per cent. of the people 
who go to any given banquet want to be amused, secretly 
they deprecate the quality of the man who amuses them. 
It is a fixed rule with the American people that the person 
who displays a sense of humor can hope for no honors at 
the hands of the great American public, which, we have 
been told so many times, loves humor—just dotes on it. 
That may be true, too. Perhaps the public does love 
humor, but the public deprecates the humorist. The idea 
that a man who knows a joke, sees one and can tell it 
can be a success in politics or business is preposterous. 
Successes in business and politics must have minds like 
summer squashes, and be as conventional as china eggs. 

Thus, almost all the great Somebodies who speak instruct- 
ively at banquets are about as sprightly as the Washington 
Monument. They have messages. 
Hence, they must be solemn, and they 
are—Heaven knows they are! The 
original banquet was undoubtedly de- 
signed as a feast that should be an 
entertainment, that should give sur- 
cease to sorrow to the guests, for a time 
at least. The average banquet to-day 
is a kindergarten where overbaked 
poseurs elucidate half-baked axioms, 
and seek to add to their personal rep- 
utations by solemnly stating solemn 
truths that have been stated a million 
times before. With a few glittering 
exceptions, every man who is now a 
sought instructive speaker at a ban- 
quet, who is a headliner the banquet 
committees try to throw the net over, 
is obsessed of the idea that he has, con- 
cealed somewhere about his person, a 
vast and dreary truth that must be 
hurled at the defenseless heads of those who are listening to 
him—and he hurlsit. The one place in all the world where 
the sense of proportion is least observed is at a banquet. 
Get a decent, orderly citizen on his feet, and, after he has 
cracked a puny joke or two, he begins a lecture. He has 
information in him. He must get it out, and he drools 
along until the weary auditors take to matching pennies 
in order to keep awake. 

This passion for instructing other people is very Amer- 
ican. It is about the same as our passion for reform. 
Every man wants to tell every other man how he should 
order his life, what he should know and how he should 
know it. Dinners are fine schoolhouses. A Somebody 
wouldn’t be a Somebody unless he was possessor of a 
formula for the correct living, voting, working, eating, 
sleeping, playing, dying of all of his kind. And he turns it 
loose. That fatal lack of proportion. Everybody wants 
tolecture everybody else, but nobody wants to be lectured. 
Itisalwaysa case of doasI say, notasIdo. Correct 
principles for everything, from taking a bath in the 
morning to putting on pajamas at night, including 
all business, religious, mental, moral or other activi- 
ties, can always be supplied by a very large number 
of active suppliers. Especially at banquets. 

They are interesting persons, too, these universal 
instructors. No matter how clever any one of them 
may be, he invariably comes to the time when he says, 
“ But, seriously speaking,” and away he goes with his 
line of precepts, proverbs and piffie. There is Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He can, if he likes, make a clever 
after-dinner speech. For ten or fifteen minutes, if he 
chooses, he can take up points made by previous-speakers, 
turn them neatly, get a laugh out of them—although it is 
easier for him to get a laugh than any one else—people 
are rather in duty bound to chuckle over Presidential per- 
siflage, you know—and go clinking along in a bright, lively 
speech. Does he do it? Sometimes he does, but always, 
whether he starts that way or not, he winds up with a 
lecture, with a preachment, with a compilation of the 
obvious, with solemn words solemnly said. Always, he 
does. Nobody has ever been able to discover why, after 
he has gone his first ten, clever minutes, he doesn’t quit, just 
once, fora change. He won’t, though. He must preach. 
And he cuts in with anywhere from forty minutes to an 
hour and a half of it, which everybody listens to politely. 

There are thousands of after-dinner speakers of this 
kind—the instructive ones. They sag; how they sag, hand- 
ing out their little ideas on conduct, which, if it comes down 
to first principles, were reasonably well disposed of a good 
many thousand years ago inthe Ten Commandments. The 
passion for instruction. The passion to make others do as 
we think they should do, not as they themselves want to do, 
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or think they should do! Or the dreary recital of some 
movement they are spokes or hub or tire—always they 
tire—in. Take Taft. What did he do when he went to 
that Chicago waterways dinner in October, where Bryan 
was also a guest? Did he make a short, clever speech 
full of the spirit of the occasion, congratulatory to Chicago 
and the men who were responsible for the dinner and the 
work they were doing? He didnot! He said afew solemn 
words about how glad he was to be there and dug down 
in his pocket and produced a manuscript of a speech on 
the immaculateness of the judiciary, or the power of the 
judiciary, or the something of the judiciary that he had 
delivered before, and read it. Wow! That was a halcyon 
episode in a joyous occasion, was it not? 

All this talk about the American people’s being so much 
in love with humor, looking on the humorous side of 
things, is rot. We are as serious asa flock of goats. That 
is why the average banquet, instead of being a festival, is 
usually a funeral. We come to bury humor, not to use it. 
“Seriously speaking, though, I desire to say a few words 
——” That is the keynote of our banquets. 

Still, there are amusing speakers, and when one of them 
is sandwiched in among a bunch of the seriously-speaking 
boys he gets a laugh that makes him think he must be a 
comedian instead of a comical cuss. It is the relief. Wan 
and pale under the assaults of the big 
guns who have been firing polysyllables 
about what they think, if the amusing 
one can present something that is laugh- 
able he can score with it, no matter if 
it would get a rime on it if he tried it 
in private conversation. At that, if you 
were able to take a census of the real 
amusing after-dinner speakers in this 
country you would find that, gathering 
them all in, from Maine to California, 
you would have less than a hundred. 
on Look over the toast-lists at the scores 
«if. of dinners that are given in New York 
-& every winter, where it is no longer a 

* habit with them to give dinners, but 
adisease. What doyoufind? Simeon 
ft Ford, Job Hedges, Mark Murphy— 

Mark Murphy, Simeon Ford and Job 
Hedges, with, occasionally, Choate and 
Depew and Porter, who are supposed 
to be amusing, but who are living now mostly on past per- 
formances, and, now and then, Abe Gruber, it being 
always to laugh when you look at him—Gruber and 

Gus Thomas. Mark Twain is in a class by himself. 

This, of course, takes no account of the storytellers, 
who always tell somebody else’s stories, the mimics, the 
dialect performers, the parrots and the other vaude- 
villians—which they are—who are called in to entertain. 
What is meant is the speakers who evolve their own stuff, 
write it and then speak it, make their own epigrams and 
sheer off from the uplift as if it were something catching. 

Perhaps it is better that the serious ones predominate, 


distressing as it may seem, at the time of it. Probably it’ 


is a providential dispensation, for, when you come to think 
of it, the man who tries to be serious can make a better 
shift at it, can be serious more advantageously, than the 
one who tries to be amusing. And, to come to the nubbin 
of it, what this great American, humor-loving, keen-sense- 
of-humor public of ours needs just now, more than any- 
thing else, is humor and the sense of it. Every street car 
you enter is infested with people who take themselves, and 
everything else, so seriously that they think in rhomboids. 
Life, they tell us, is a serious business. Surely it is. And 
if it isn’t, we haste to make it so. We fix it, all right. 
Reminds you of sunset on a warship. Flag is coming down, 
crew and officers on deck. Main luff standing rigidly. 
All other officers rigid, too. Bang! goesa gun. Up comes 
an officer, saluting the main luff. “Sir,” he reports, ‘‘the 
sun is set.” Then, without a smile, the main luff says: 
““Make it so!” Serious business, you see. Putting the 
official O. K. on the setting of the sun. 

The Plain Punk speakers are legion. Every city and 
town and village bulges with them. They are the chaps 
who say: “Thisisa 
great surprise to me. 
I did not expect to be 
called upon,” and then 
show they didn’t by 
staggering through 
anywhere from five 
minutes to half an hour 
of what they didn’t ex- 
pect to be called on 
for. 

You know plenty of 
this sort, worse luck for 
you. 

Help! Help! The 
banquet season is just 
beginning again, and 
this year it bids fair to 
be an epidemic. 





Gen. Horace Porter 
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The Old Maids Honeymoon 


late, but she went home alone, as usual. 

She was the only woman in the congrega- 
tion who had no fellow, no husband, brother, son, 
kinsman or kithman to take her home. But 
she never minded. She was immune from the 
ordeals that threaten womankind on dark streets. 
Her face was her chaperon. 

She might have asked Ripley Ames to call 
for her; it was in his mother’s house that she 
lived as a poor relation, an irrelevant relative. 
But Ripley had been unusually gloomy of late— 
business worries, no doubt. 

So Salann went home by herself, as she had left 
home by herself. The streets of Woodstock were 
not pretty in the daytime, save for the ven- 
erable beauty of green leaves and green lawns 
round comfortable houses. But at night, under 
the sky of that week, the streets were avenues 
of rapturous grandeur. Broad sweeps of moon 
blue were hung with velvets of luxurious shadow 
like gloomy arrases in an old castle. Veteran 
trees stood high and calm, giant soldiers aligned 
for a ghostly review. Here and there, shrubs, 
laden with dim flowers like resting moths, shivered 
with ecstasies of breeze perfuming the air as 
with swung censers. 

At such an hour on such a night the streets of 
Woodstock were colonnades of stately romance. 
And so all the young people seemed to think. 
Couples dawdled at sweethearting in leisure that 
knew no time, serenely trusting to the noonlike 
moonlight to conceal] them. This white-gowned 
girl had a black coat sleeve for a sash, and her 
beau’s black coat wore a white muslin baldric. 
Two lovers were draped upon this sagging gate. 
And over the next sagging gate two lovers leaned 
crosswise like a capital X. From almost every 
shadow-blotted porch came murmurs whose very 
softness betrayed the secret it was intended 
to keep. 

Salann knew everybody she saw. She knew 
what they looked like and talked like in the day- 
light; but she could not conceive what their 
intense stillness meant now, nor what there was 
in this evening air to make them see in each other 
such strange things. She drew herself together 
and pattered swiftly through streets where everybody else 
was slow and serene. She was like a belated Yankee 
tourist hastening back to her hotel through the crooked 
streets of Florence without her Baedeker. It was a foreign 
country to Salann, language and people and ways. Being 
foreign, it was foolish. She summed up the coupled ardor 
of these occult rites in one sniff: 

“Spooning!” 

Through the moon’s demesne the old maid hurried, and 
neither knew nor cared what moonlight meant. She went 
her way alone, not even knowing how lonely she was. 

There was no end of the lovers’ gauntlet till she ap- 
proached the Ames abode. The house itself was a kind of 
old maid, all elbows and angles. No trees hovered over 
it, no vines wrapped it with merciful cloaks. There was 
not even an endearing porch to shield it from the ridicule 
of a moon that found nothing congenial in roof, wall or 
window. 

As Salann came near she heard footsteps from the 
opposite direction. She recognized the sharp, businesslike 
cadence of Ripley Ames. She admired him as a sort of 
male old maid, for there was no sentimental foolishness 
about him. He also was alone—also as usual. 

He nodded dryly to Salann without lifting his hat. She 
was a distant relative and he didn’t have to. As they 
mounted the steps he made no pretense of helping her. 
He opened the door with his latchkey and walked in first. 
maa —— upstairs with an almost inaudibly economical 
“Night.” 

She thought she heard him sigh. He must be tired. She 
went about closing up the house. The cook had left 
half her duties undone, of course. Two of the windows were 
unlocked. One of the shades was left up for the sun 
to come pouring in and fade the carpet. She found several 
unwashed dishes heaped in the sink. The stove-lids had 
not been lifted. The ice-box door was open and the cat 
had not been put out. 

When these details were corrected, Salann climbed the 
stairs softly and wearily, tiptoed down the hall, entered her 
room as a nun enters her cell, and closed the door behind 
her silently. 

The next day, as soon as her tasks in the house were 
done, she hurried back to the church, through streets that 
the cynical old bachelor sun had recovered from romance 
to reality. 


Sis went home—alone, of course. It was 
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He Proposed That They 
Become Engaged. 
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That night there was to be a sociable in the Sunday- 
school rooms under the church. The ladies of the con- 
gregation had been busy for days, laying all the old traps 
for coaxing from the congregation such minor coins as the 
contribution box could not educe when it went poking 
among the pews like a magnet. 

Among the church members there was one who was 
never asked to do any of the picturesque things. Salann 
could not sing—not even the contralto part in a Gospel 
hymn; she could not speak a piece—not even Mabel With 
Her Face Against the Pane. She could not play an 
accompaniment for Bringing in the Sheaves or Where is 
My Wandering Boy To-night? But she could work. 

During the preparations the clatter was punctuated 
incessantly by shrill cries of ‘‘Salann, would you mind 
climbing the stepladder? It makes me dizzy.” ‘‘Salann, 
would you mind running over to my house and telling the 
hired girl that she sent the wrong napkins? I don’t dare 
trust my hemstitched ones to this mob.” ‘‘Salann, will 
you ask the sexton to lend usa hatchet? You'll find him 
in thecellar.’”’ “‘Salann, would you mind this?” ‘‘Salann, 
would you mind that?” 

Salann was what is known as a worker. And she was 
worked. Her name was heard everywhere while the rough 
tasks were doing. But when everything was ready for the 
showy ceremonies her name was heard no more. She was 
pushed into the background like the seamy side of a rug 
or the knotty side of an altar-cloth. 

Salann was not so young as she used to be. The girls 
who had gone to Sunday-school with her were married and 
mothers; some of them were remarried and already begin- 
ning to wince at the word grandmother. Salann had never 
even been asked. She wasa born old maid. It was for 
that reason, perhaps, that she never seemed unhappy 
about it. Her way was plain before her and she went it. 

For this particular sociable she worked particularly 
hard. She baked one of her famous walnut caramel 
cakes—the kind that sold the moment it appeared in the 
window of the Woman’s Exchange. She had burned her 
right hand dreadfully on the stove-door, but she told 
nobody. She would not even wear a dressing on the livid 
scar, because it takes a body’s appetite away to have a 
plate passed with a bandaged hand. 

She smashed her left thumb, too, with a hammer, and 
nearly swooned from the top of the stepladder. But old 
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maids do not faint. She got down as best she 
could. She sank on a chair for a moment to wait 
for the room to subside, but immediately a shrill 
voice called: 

“Salann, you’re not doing anything. Would 
you mind putting the chairs up to the tables?” 

That night the Sunday-school rooms were 
swimming with Woodstock society. All the pretty 
girls in town and most of the rest were there— 
except Rose Fairweather, the prettiest of them 
all. She had been seen scudding down the street 
in the Applegate automobile. The rest of the 
women loudly blamed her and silently envied 
her. But even she and her captive captor were 
forgotten in the multitudinous small talk of a 
small town. 

The clatter of tongues was appalling until 
silence was required for the program. Then it 
was hushed to a constant susurrus of whispers 
broken with little splashes of giggle during the— 
they called it the “‘entertainment.’’ When the last 
terrified child had gurgled through its super- 
infantile recitation, and dashed back to its terrified 
mother, when the last local vocalist had worried 
Good-by, Summer, to death, and the tenor had 
reiterated the ancient conundrum, Alice, Where 
Art Thou? and the pastor had indulged in a few 
remarks of benign humor, the chatter began again 

-reénforced by the old battle-clamor of forks and 
spoons against plates and saucers. 

Salann had not found time even to hear the 
entertainment; for there were heavy freezers to be 
rolled to the front and unlimbered, paper nap- 
kins to be folded, unnumbered forgotten things to 
be run after and done. Even when the ice-cream 
barbecue began she did not mingle with the bois- 
terous crowd. She was all dressed up in her best, 
but she was kept busy dishing out food, slicing 
cake, cutting more bread for more sandwiches, 
and carrying more water to prolong the lemonade. 
As usual, her ears were dizzied with the cries from 
everywhere: “‘Salann, would you mind 
“‘Salann, would you please ” “Salann, would 
you go and ——”’ 

It was not till the last couple had paid for the 
last plate of vanilla and chocolate that Salann’s 
work was over. Her back was one rusty ache, 
and she was heard to murmur: “I’m just about to drop. 
I guess I’ll take a dish of ice cream and go home.”’ 

But the ice cream was gone, and the sandwiches were 
gone, and there was not a smitch of food. And nobody 
noticed and nobody cared. And Salann was so used to it 
that she hardly cared. The husband of the last matron 
was growling for her to come along, and she hurried away 
with a final: ‘‘Good-night, Salann; it was the most suc- 
cessful sociable we’ve had yet. Thirty-eight dollars and 
thirty-five cents. Isn’t that splendid?” 

She did not wait for Salann’s answer, and Salann made 
none. She sat with her hands flopped in her lap and shook 
her head over the ruins. Paper napkins littered the place, 
and cake crumbs and melted ice cream were everywhere. 
It irked her soul to leave unwashed dishes and unassorted 
spoons, but the sexton was turning out the lights. 

So she went home—alone, of course. The same moon 
was weaving the same spell and the same couples were 
saying the same things, with the renewing devoutness of 
priests at an old ritual. But the ritual was Latin to Salann 
and she scoffed at it with Protestant scorn. 

When she reached the Ames home she was astounded to 
find the windows aglow with light. In front of the curb 
stood Doctor Hiscott’s horse and buggy, one as calm as 
the other. Salann’s heart jounced in her breast. She ran 
into the house and up the stairs. Ripley’s door was open 
and she found the doctor there. In the bed lay Ripley, 
pale and plastered. Mrs. Ames and the doctor glanced 
up as she entered. The doctor bowed. Mrs. Ames gave 
Salann one dismal look, and said: 

“Yes, Doctor.” 

“‘T was saying, you must humor him. You must humor 
him.” And he hastened to extricate the thermometer 
from the patient before it was bitten in two. He took it to 
the gas jet, where his large spectacles hid his eyebrows as 
they lifted when he read the high score of the fever. 

“Humor him?” sighed the personification of fatigue, 
standing with hands folded wearily at the bedside. “I’ve 
humored him all his life, man and boy, well and sick. But 
I can’t guess what could have brought him to such a pass, 
can you?” 

The doctor winced at the word “guess.”” Diagnosis is 
the technical term. He answered with some sarcasm: 

‘‘When a gentleman’s head is squeezed between the 
asphalt and an automobile, a certain rise of temperature 
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is to be expected. Your son’s fever is higher, 
however, than the mere shock would normally 
superinduce. It ought to have subsided some- 
what by now—you say he was run over two 
hours ago?” 

“Yes, and taken into the drug store. I 
didn’t know a thing about it till they brought 
him home.” 

““Who attended him at the drug store?” 

“Doctor Podmore. I sent for you as soon 
as I could get anybody to go. Salann, here, 
wasat thechurch sociable having a good time.” 

Salann felt guilty and was shamed into 
silence. .The mother went on miserably: 
‘‘What do you think is going to happen?” 

“Nothing serious, I hope. The concussion 
of the brain may develop into cerebral menin- 
gitis—let us hope, one of the lower forms.” 

“But what makes him so delirious?” 

“‘ There has probably been some aggravating 
element.” 

“What on earth could have aggravated 
him?” 

“In cases like this,” the doctor began, as 
he pottered among the little powder tubes in 
his case—‘‘In cases like this it is sometimes 
difficult to determine how much is emotion 
and how much is microbe. A psychic cyclone 
and a physical earthquake have combined to 
blow down your son’s spiritual wires and cross 
some of them. His vitality was no doubt 
greatly depleted.” 

‘“What could have depleted it, do you 
suppose ?”’ 

“Ah, there is a question easier to ask than 
to answer. Sometimes irregular meals, some- 
times too many cigarettes, or worry over a 
woman ——” 

‘* Well, you can leave all of those out of your 
reckoning,’ snapped Mrs. Ames. “ Ripley is 
religiously regular about his meals; he never 
smokes—he used to, but it’s so hard to get 
out of the curtains that I made him stop. And 
as fora woman—humph!” She used the word 
with the contempt that onlya woman can use— 
asa negro’s last word of disrespect is ‘‘ nigger.” 

“ As for a woman—yes?” the doctor urged. 








was alarming enough; but his behavior was 
worse, and his deliriums drained them as much 
ashim. The third day was Sunday; and both 
Mrs. Ames and Miss Eby felt called upon to go 
_ tochurch. Perhaps they needed the spiritual 

consolation, or perhaps it was the diversion. 
They were members of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Woodstock and Miss Eby taught a 
class of children. She felt that the Sunday- 
school was the only place where they could 
find any correction of the mistakes their foo] 
parents made in their bringing-up; and it 
seemed her duty to go, even though it took 
her from her other duties in the house where 
she wasa sort of unpaid servant, a third cousin, 
or something, by marriage once annulled. 

Mrs. Ames’ nerves were in that dangerous 
condition which she called “a state,” and 
Salann thought it better for her to get the 
air, the sermon, the prayer and the music. 
They asked Miss Quinn, a stenographer from 
Mr. Ames’ office, to watch the patient. Miss 
Quinn had finished her devotions before most 
of the others were out of bed. She arrived 
betimes, and they left her in charge. 

In order to “‘ keep up her speed,” which was 
likely to suffer during her employer’s illness, 
Miss Quinn decided to take down his ravings 
in shorthand. Their syntax was hardly more 
crooked than that of some of the letters he 
usually dictated. She read some of the notes 
to her sisters in stenography the next day. 
They ran about like this: 

‘*Mother, these pillows are full of mice 
—can’t you tell ’em not to squeak so? They 
need oiling—set ’em up on the other alley— 
Yes, it looks like rain—but who was my 
father, that he should speak so to my mother? 
—Stop! don’t you see you’re going to run me 
down?—In Paris they arrest people who get run 
over — parly-voo-fransy ? — bong-jour—parr- 
dong, oui, oui—ouch, my head!—the flowers 
that bloom in the main-spring, trala, have 
nothing to do with the hunting-case—ha, ha, 
ha—joke—that is a joke—did you hear the 
story of the—who said so? Oogh! my poor 
head is crumbling—don’t boil those eggs more 








‘‘Well, Ripley isn’t exactly a woman-hater 
—because he is so nice to his mother and 
Salann, here— Miss Eby. But—well, I know it couldn’t 
bea woman. Hetells me everything, doesn’t he, Salann?’”’ 

Salann’s answer was not waited for. Doctor Hiscott 
almost winked as he commented: 

“T find that a man who tells his mother everything 
usually only tells her nearly everything.” 

The cynicism had a pleasant tang on his old palate. As 
he turned to sneeze a little laugh he caught the eye of 
Miss Eby. He thought he saw a twinkle of agreement in 
her look, but it went out instantly, as if his mere glance 
had snuffed the two candles in her eyes. Epigrams never 
had success with Mrs. Ames. She abhorred levity any- 
where, and she tolerated Doctor Hiscott only because the 
best people in Woodstock had him. There was not even a 
polite smile on her face; and he took refuge in his pre- 
scription pad, which Mrs. Ames watched with anxiety as 
sheet after sheet was filled with code words for simple old 
staples. He did not pause as he asked: 

““By the way, whose automobile was it that ran over 
him? There are several machines in town, you know.” 

‘This one belonged to Mr. Applegate.” 

“Applegate, the patent medicine manufacturer?” 
growled Doctor Hiscott with a darkened tone. 

“é Yes.”’ 

“Was he alone?” 

““No, he had Rose Fairweather in the car with him.” 

“Miss Fairweather, eh? I suppose your son had his 
eyes so fastened on Miss Fairweather’s fair features that 
he couldn’t notice a little thing like a motor car?” 

**She probably had a veil on,’”’ Mrs. Ames suggested 
matter-of-factly. 

“It would take more than a veil to insulate Miss 
Fairweather’s charms, I think,’”’ said the Doctor; but, 
realizing that there are more profitable ways of expending 
energy than by praising one woman’s beauty to another, 
he hastened to switch: ‘‘ Er—ah—did your son know either 
of the people in the car?” : 

**Not the man. He had a bowing acquaintance with 
Rose Fairweather.” 

‘‘Funny for a man of your son’s age to stop at a bowing 
acquaintance with a woman of Miss Fairweather’s beauty 
—er—ah—yes’”’—he caught Mrs. Ames’ look—‘‘ er—ah— 
this first medicine is to be taken in water—three times a 
day—a wineglassful of water, please.” 

“‘How much is a wineglassful?” said Mrs. Ames, who 
had never tasted wine nor seen it served. 


“‘A wineglassful is—well, say half a tumbler. Other 


medicines will come with directions on the bottles.” 
‘* There seems to be a lot of them,” said Mrs. Ames. 


He was a Fearsome Figure, Shaggy, Unshaven, Unshorn 


‘“Well, ahem—you see, we have various conflicting 
symptoms to combat in your son’s case, Mrs. Ames. 
Above all, he needs good nursing. Now, I can recommend 
you an excellent woman, who 4 

“‘T guess I don’t need any of your trained nurses,’”’ Mrs. 
Ames bristled. ‘‘I ought to know how to take care of sick 
folks. Didn’t I lose two husbands and four children?” 

“Very well then, Mrs. Ames. But you will need some 
rest, you know.” 

“‘Salann here can spell me, can’t you, Salann?” Salann 
nodded. ‘‘Miss Eby has never had any husbands or 
children, but she’s right smart in the sick-room.” 

“Ah, very good, then; that will do nicely. These 
medicines—shall I ask the druggist to send them?” 

“‘He’ll be all hours doing it. Salann will go fetch them; 
won’t you, Salann?”’ 

‘Ah, very good. I will drop in early in the forenoon 
to-morrow. If the patient begins to be delirious again do 
not be afraid. Simply restrain him and humor him— 
keep him in bed, but otherwise humor him. Good- 
evening, Mrs. Ames; Miss Eby, good-evening.”’ 

He said ‘‘Good-evening.” In Woodstock it was 
indelicate for a gentleman to bid a lady ‘‘ Good-night.”’ 

“Thank goodness, he’s gone,’’ was the departed doctor’s 
obituary from Mrs. Ames. ‘“‘He does get on a body’s 
nerves. I tell you, Salann, marriage is a turble respon- 
sibility, what with selecting a husband, keeping him 
straight, and raising what children the Lord sends. You 
can’t begin to imagine what I’ve had to endure and what 
you’ve escaped.” 

But Salann responded neither with sympathy for the 
worn-out victim of matrimony nor with congratulation 
for herself. Perhaps she felt that she might have done 
better if.she had had the chance. The only people who 
really know how to bring up consorts and children are 
those who never had either. 

Salann pinned on her meagre little head a bonnet that 
was the irreducible minimum of beauty, grace and fashion. 
It was all of a piece with her own condensed personality. 
Her face, figure, costume and character were concised to 
the fewest possible words. Her very name had been 
telescoped from Sarah Antoinette to Salann. 

She took up the prescriptions, and, opening the door 
sparingly, slid through the slit and went her way. It was 
late and dark and she had to get the druggist out of bed. 
But she brought home the prescriptions. Salann was a 
reliable retriever. She usually brought what she went for. 

That night and the next two days and nights were busy 
and wearisometothetwowomen. Thepatient’sappearance 








than three weeks—they forgot to put any 
coffee in the coffee—help, I’m drowning!” 

Mrs. Ames and Miss Eby never learned of this record. 
It could not have helped them to know. They heard 
enough of the same sort, as they continued to relieve each 
other in watching the sick man, and grew lean as pike- 
staves for lack of sleep and air. But they were both 
sustained by a curiosity to learn what could have caused 
an emotional crisis in the soul of the patient; for he was 
generally considered the most methodical man in Wood- 
stock, a business machine, run by clockwork. There was 
a strange fascination in listening to the babbling of a soul 
that turned itself inside out and spilled all its thoughts as 
on a table for the inspection of whoso watched. 

It was a sort of higher eavesdropping. But it was all to 
no profit. A few startling expressions escaped, now and 
then a few shocking ideas, a story or two meant for grown 
men only, and some little profanity. But most of his talk 
was like the worthless rubbish in a boy’s pocket. What 
trinkets were found hardly repaid the search. 

“One thing is certain,” said Mrs. Ames. ‘ Thank 
goodness, it wasn’t any woman—was it, Salann?” 

She did not wait for the answer, but closed the door 
behind her, and started downstairs with a tray of empty 
dishes. She tripped on her skirt, and came running along 
the steps. A fall downstairs among a flying convoy of 
china and a banging tin tray is a funny thing in a musical 
comedy when an acrobat makes it and the bass-drum adds 
the artistic finish. But there is precious little fun or 
profit in it for an elderly woman. When they found Mrs. 
Ames she was groaning in the débris, bewailing her own 
hurts less than the compound fracture of one of her best 
china cups which she had taken upstairs in honor of the 
sick. 

When Salann tried to aid her she screamed at the least 
movement. Salann called in help, but Mrs. Ames refused 
to be toted up the stairs to her room. If she must die she 
would die on the floor like Queen Elizabeth in the steel 
engraving. By way of compromise she was established in 
the sitting-room across the hall from the parlor, on a couch 
that was a marvel of discomfort and bad architecture. 

They put Mrs. Ames under the special charge of the 
cook, who slept on the ground floor. This left the entire 
care of the sick man to Salann. Mrs. Ames fretted at 
leaving so delicate and so colossal a task to a maiden lady 
even of Miss Eby’s self-chaperoning years, but there was 
nothing else to do. The family funds were sufficiently 
involved with the expense of two invalids; and twenty- 
five dollars a week for a trained nurse was not to be 
thought of, especially as the cook would certainly leave if 
she had to feed another. 
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As for Salann, she felt as if she had been suddenly 
installed as understudy to a lion-tamer. Fortunately 
Ripley was too weak to be of much danger as a physical 
problem, and the doctor had taught her the jiu-jitsu of 
nursing. But there was something peculiarly trying in 
the patient’s ceaseless, mumbling talk. He,kept wearing 
himself out like a wind-blown candle that frets itself away 
without giving light. It was hard for Salann to conquer 
the habit of starting up in a cold sweat of terror every time 
the patient shot a wild cry into the silence of a room 
usually so still that the clock-tick seemed to be only one’s 
own soft pulse-beat. 

At about four o’clock one chilly morning she was so 
awakened from a doze, to find that Ripley had thrown off 
the covers and was standing erect in his bed. He wasa 
fearsome figure, shaggy, unshaven, unshorn, and in his 
nightshirt he looked like a Hindu fanatic carrying out some 
insane and petrifying vow. 

He was half-frozen, but was all a-babble of flowers, and 
his gaunt hands were plucking imaginary petals from an 
imaginary rose, and he was saying: 

“Oh, don’t tell me that. It only makes it worse—to 
try to lie out of it. Isaw him kiss you—and, what’s worse, 
you kissed him. You never would kiss me—you said you 
were saving your first kiss for your husband—but you 
kissed him. You kissed that good-for-nothing scoundrel. 
You’ve broken my heart; you’ve ruined my trust in 
woman. And you are the first woman I ever cared for.” 

Salann gasped. So it wasa woman, afterall! But what 
woman? 

She stood bleak and shaken like a shabby hollyhock. 
She was wrapped in a Turkey-red quilt with insane figures 
and curlicues sprawling all over it. It was a robe that 
would have sat ill on an Aphrodite. It was not becoming 
to Salann. 

But to keep it on and to keep her patient in bed taxed 
her sorely. It was all Salann could do to keep him from 
hurling himself out of the window. 

Downstairs the cook slept like a cook; the mother 
heard dull sounds from above, but she could not move 
and suspected nothing unusual. Salann was left alone, 
suffering almost more from her fierce curiosity than from 
the bruises the wild man inflicted. Again and again she 
demanded from him the name of the wicked woman, but 
his ears were deaf to all but imaginary voices. 

After a long spasm of excitement Ripley’s delirium 
oozed away from him like the last gurgle of water in a 
bathtub. He slept, leaving Salann 
black and blue and clammy from 
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Salann saw no need to tell the doctor. He had given 
his prescription: ‘‘Humor him.’”’ But how could she 
humor this pitiful plea that came incessantly from Ripley’s 
lips with the reiterance of a prayer-wheel? The next 
morning she scribbled this letter: 


Dear Miss Fairweather : 

Ripley is calling for you. He is very sick and doesn’t 
get ee | better. He is wearing himself out just calling for 
you. If you have any heart in you, come and talk to him 
and try to quiet him. Yours sincerely, 

SARAH ANTOINETTE EBY. 


As soon as she had sealed the envelope she ripped it 
open again. This was not the note to send to that woman. 
She tore it up and wrote: 


Excuse my intrusion, but there is a matter of great inter- 
est to you which I must tell you about at once. I cannot 
leave the house at present. I think you had better come 
over here as soon as possible. 


She called the cook to the door and gave her the mes- 
sage. At length she came back with this answer: 

‘Miss Fairweather says, ‘ All right.’”’ 

‘“What else did she say?” 

“‘That’s all she said, ‘ All right.’”’ 

Salann had to content herself with this Delphic response. 
Her heart grew darker and darker with anger as she 
waited and waited. Jealousy was a larger ingredient of 
her anger than she knew—the jealous distrust that a plain 
woman feels for a woman who has accumulated love 
affairs from her cradle up. Miss Fairweather was a human 
honey-jar and men were flies. . Ripley was only one of a 
swarm, and Miss Eby hated Miss Fairweather for that 
fact. But at least she might come—she positively must 
come. 

All day long she watched from the window until that 
hour when people and trees and shadows are blurred 
and indeterminate, that hour when, in small, gas-lit towns, 
the boy with the ladder hurries along the streets poking 
the street lamps into glow. It was only then that Salann 
heard the front gate open and a woman’s feet creaking 
along the snow. They sounded like little feet. The bell 
rang with a delicate whir. The cook said that Miss 
Fairweather was in the parlor. 

Salann hastily forced Ripley’s arms into a dressing- 
gown for propriety’s sake, then took a quick primp before 
the mirror and went downstairs. She looked in at the 






sitting-room to tell Mrs. Ames that it was the doctor, and, 
with a prayer for forgiveness and a last preening gesture, 
entered the parlor. 

In every detail the two women were contrasted. Miss 
Fairweather had beauty enough for two; her flesh sug- 
gested marshmallows and macaroons; even if a layer of 
powder was visible, it looked like powdered sugar. Miss 
Eby had the flesh of a preserved green gage plum. Her 
very sweetness was a bit puckery. It was not her fault. 
A lemon cannot become a peach by wishing; but it must 
pay the penalty. 

Miss Fairweather was gracious even in her selfish vanity. 
Miss Eby was awkward in all sincerity. Miss Fairweather 
wore colors that were an added word to her own beauty, 
and furs and gloves that gave elegance tohercharm. Miss ° 
Eby’s clothes were as faded as she. They never had been 
pretty, and now they were faded. Even the little, colored 
ribbon she wore to give a touch of cheer was the wrong 
color. Miss Fairweather had instinctively chosen the 
sofa, and disposed her splendid lines along it in an atti- 
tude. She seemed always to be posing before an imaginary 
camera. Miss Eby sat on the edge of an uneasy chair and 
looked all knees and knuckles. The chair was of horsehair, 
mitigated by a tidy. Sarah Antoinette Eby belonged 
there. Her own life was of horsehair, mitigated by a 
tidy. 

Miss Eby’s face was frigid with resentment. Miss 
Fairweather bloomed with excitement over the mystery. 
The bloom gave place to a flush of pique when she learned 
that she had been lured out in the cold to console a sick 
man whom she had found stupid enough when he was well. 
She was vexed, and her querulous tone showed it. She 
feared that people would talk. She thought it very incon- 
siderate of Mr. Ames to drag her into this sort of thing, 
and she said so with a pout that would have appeased any 
man and incensed any woman. Miss Eby felt a strong 
inclination to sink her ten nails into the doll’s pretty wax. 
But for Ripley’s sake she hid her rage, promised Miss 
Fairweather perfect secrecy, insinuated a few phrases of 
flattery, and at last coaxed her up the stairs. 

The belle of Woodstock entered the room with a flourish 
and waited for a gasp of admiration, while Salann braced 
herself for a cry of rapture. But the sick man glanced at 
the beauty with glassy eyes and spoke in the driest of 
business tones: 

** Miss Quinn, you’re late again. I’m waiting to dictate.” 

**Who does he think I am?”’ said the surprised beauty. 

“His stenographer,” said Salann, 
and a chuckle slipped out of her. 





a wrestling match with a mystery 
as uncanny as Jacob’s. 

When it was time for her to go 
downstairs to see Mrs. Ames she 
went with the expectation of pass- 
ing along the news, for a woman’s 
heart is a perfect conductor of a 
secret. But she suddenly felt that 
it implied a disloyalty to her ward. 
She had surprised a hidden sorrow; 
Ripley had kept it so close in the 
core of his heart that it had been 
smelted out of him only after long 
days and nights in a furnace of 
fever. It would be treachery, double 
treachery, to betray him. She said 
nothing to his mother. 

Again and again that day Rip- 
ley’s talk recurred to the belle dame 
sansmerci. Againand again hecalled 
on her to come to meet him. The 
pity in Salann’s heart was almost 
more poignant than the odium of a 
mystery. 

The next midnight she was nod- 
ding like a worn-out sentinel, when 
she heard a deep sigh: 

“Oh, Rose, Rose, why are you so 
beautiful—and so cruel? Come to 
me, Rose. Can’t you see how I’m 
suffering? Come to me, Rose— 
Rose!” 

Salann was wide awake on the 
instant. Her name, then, was Rose. 
There were only three Roses in 
Woodstock. Two of them were 
misnamed by their unprophetic 
parents, for they were as thornless 
as they were plain. The one Rose 
it could be was Rose Fairweather. 

The doctor was right. One of his 
diagnoses was correct, at least. She 
must tell him. No; he was a notori- 
ous old tattletale who had forgotten 
his Hippocratic oath long ago. He 
told everybody in town what was 
the matter with everybody else, and 








Miss Fairweather whisked on her 
heel, but Salann got in front of the 
door and pleaded: 

“You must humor him. The 
doctor says we must humor him in 
everything.” 

As Miss Fairweather hesitated, 
in anger that even a delirious man 
should mistake her for a stenog- 
rapher, Ripley grew impatient. 

“T can’t wait all day!” he 
snapped. 

Men are different in an office and 
in an arbor. Ripley Ames’ execu- 
tive tone alarmed Miss Fairweather, 
and at Salann’s whispered sugges- 
tion she sat down and wrote with 
an imaginary pencil on an imagi- 
nary notebook as Ripley dictated: 


Messrs. J. G. Gruber & Sons, 
Nepperhan, New York. 
Dear Sirs: 

Yours of even date received and 
contents noted. In reply to same 
would say we are shipping per fast 
freight on the 21st inst., consign- 
ment ordered as follows: 

Thirteen barrels lard, 16 sides 
bacon, 25 dozen eggs, 14 cases 
Mother’s Delight soap. 

Thanking you for past favors and 
trusting to continuation of same, - 

Yours truly, 


This was the first of some fifteen 
letters of equal beauty of content 
and grace of expression. Miss 
Fairweather hoped that each was 
the last, but every time she rose he 
rose, too, with an angry exclama- 
tion that frightened her back to her 
chair. His business brusquerie was 
aggravated by a sick man’s vicious- 
ness, and his maniac look cowed 
her completely. 

She sat trembling with fear and 
rage. She knew that Mr. Apple- 
gate was waiting in his motor-car 
to take her to dinner and to the 








was more welcome in a gossip’s 
house than a discharged servant. 





Miss Eby Felt a Strong Inclination to Sink Her Ten Nails Into the Doll’s Pretty Wax 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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The Actor’s Hard-Luck Story 


WHY HIS PROFESSION IS THE MOST PRECARIOUS OF ALL 


WOMAN once called at the stage door of a theatre 
and asked for the stage manager. When he ap- 
peared she said: “I brought my son Johnny down 

here to see if you can’t make an actor out of him; he ain’t 
good for nothing else.” 

My reason for going on the stage was much the same. 
I had tried severai other things, from teaching school to 
being “city editor” on a country newspaper. ° I had been 
unsuccessful in all, and having been told, from the time that 
I began to speak pieces 
at theschool exhibi- 
tions, that I hadatalent 
for the stage, I came to 
the conclusion that as I 
was ‘‘not good for any- 
thing else,’ I would try 
it. Icame to New York 
nearly twenty years 
ago, and have been on 
the stage the greater 
portion of that time. 
Little did I dream of 
the hardships of the 
struggle of the new 
Rialto — of the disap- 
pointments, the hu- 
miliations and the 
heartaches that were in 
store for me. 

No profession in the 
world isso precarious as 
the actor’s. Not even 
the victims of historic 
Grub Street ever en- 
dured the trials and 
vicissitudes which have 
beset the actor, fromthe 
days of Shakespeare, 
at least. 

Why isthis? Actors 
seem to receive better 
pay than almost any 
class of wage-earners, 
particularly the beginners. Any man or woman with good 
looks and a little ability can earn from twenty to twenty- 


- five dollars per week the first season. After that his salary 


may increase according to his ability, cireumstances and 
opportunity. 

These three things are to be reckoned with in his ad- 
vancement, and not ability alone, as would appear to the 
casual observer. Many an actor has had his salary in- 
creased fifty or one hundred per cent. in a single night. 
How did this come about? First, the opportunity must 
have been created; second, the circumstances must have 





When the Manager is Making Money Out of the Player No One 


is More Affable or Agreeable 


By the Actor 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


been such that he was given the opportunity; and, last, 
he must have had the ability to take advantage of it. 

_ These three things are necessary to success on the stage, 
and they are largely responsible for the precariousness of 





Many are the Envious Glances They Cast at the Girl Who Has Had Forty Weeks and Who, 


in Consequence, is Gowned in the Latest Fashion 


the actor’s profession, but not wholly. There are other 
vital contingencies to be encountered, of which I shall 
speak later. : 

Once an actor was summoned to appear as a witness in 
court. 

“‘ Are you an actor?” asked the lawyer for the defense. 

‘‘Being under oath, I decline to answer, for fear of in- 
criminating myself,’’ replied the actor. 

While not under oath, I do not propose to say anything 
here that is not absolutely true, therefore I will not say 
that [am an actor. I have been called an actor, and have 

never resented the accusation. Sometimes one 
adjective and sometimes another has preceded the 
simple noun. Some of these I have resented bit- 
terly, but in the nearly twenty years which have 
passed since I went on the stage the adjectives have 
become so numerous and varied that ‘‘they pass by 
7 me as the idle wind, which I respect not.” I can 


B, say, however, that I played in New York recently 


» without the protection of a net. 
During the years that I have been connected with 
/ the stage I have played with some of the worst and 
some of the best companies in America and England. 
/ I have played the “‘tank towns” of the West and 
South, and I have played leading réles in Broadway 
productions. 


| / After this long and varied career one would think 


that I knew the game, and that my past experience 
would be of inestimable value in guiding my foot- 
steps for the future. On the contrary, I find myself 
at times as uncertain as to the best thing to do as 
when I had only three or four years’ experience be- 
hind me. 

This seems absurd, but it is true, and the reason 
is that there are no precedents in the theatrical 
profession by which one may be guided. Every year 
brings a new experience, and I believe the old-timer 
is as apt, if not more so, to make mistakes as the 
youngster, who, not having had the hard knocks of 
years, goes in blindly and trusts to luck. 

An example of this: Three years ago I was offered 
an engagement in two different stock companies at 
the same time. Both were managed by men who 
were supposed to be reputable. The salary offered 
by one was very much better than the other. Every- 
thing else seeming equal, I chose the one offering 





the larger sum. I played two weeks without receiving 
any salary, and had to pay my own transportation to my 
home. After seventeen years’ experience I refused the 
orange and took the lemon. 

Another example of picking the wrong one: A friend 
of mine who was playing in a company which had been 
“laying off” a good deal secured an engagement in a 
stock company and resigned his position. While he was 
en route to join the new company the theatre in which the 

stock company was 

located was burned. 

He thus lost both 

ways. 

Why do we read of 
actors stranding and 
being compelled to 
count cross-ties to 
New York? Nobody 
ever heard of a doctor, 

_ @ lawyer or a painter 
stranding. The cause 
issimple. The doctor, 
the lawyer and the 
painter pursue their 
vocations at home, 
while ninety per cent. 
of actors are compelled 
to travel all over the 
country. If the doctor, 
thelawyerorthe painter 
strikes a hard streak he 
is at home, or, at any 
rate, is not compelled 
to go elsewhere; but 
the actor’s hard luck 
comes while he is far 
from New York, where 

> he must go, it being the 

They UO da Qaim $® only place where he can 

hope to obtain another 
engagement. 

“But,” you ask, 
“why does not the 
actor have money, after having been employed for some 
weeks, with which to pay his fare?” 

There are two answers to this question. One is, that he 
sometimes does; in which case he does not strand. The 
other answer is, that for some weeks prior to the catas- 
trophe he has received no salary, and has been using his 
money to pay his hotel bills and other expenses. 

“Why didn’t the actor quit when his first week’s salary 
was unpaid?’ you ask. 

There are various reasons for his not doing so. The 
principal one is that the precariousness of his profession is 
such that he knows that if he returns to New York in 
mid-season his chances of getting another engagement are 
small; and again, the manager always has a plausible 
story about the bad business being ‘‘ only temporary, and 
that the booking a few weeks off is in territory where they 
will turn them away,’ and the actor, who lives most of his 
life on sanguine expectations, stays on until his money is 
gone and he is stranded far from home. 

Men in other lines would be amazed if they knew how 
the theatrical business is conducted. No other business in 
the world is carried on with such an utter lack of business 
principles. There are one or two large firms which seem 
to have some system, and, at least, the capital to carry on 
their affairs in a legitimate way. But what is legitimate 
in the theatrical business? The actor’s answer is: any- 
thing the manager chooses to do. And a glance at the 
usual form of theatrical contracts will convince the most 
skeptical that he is not far from right. 

Ninety-five per cent. of theatrical contracts contain a 
clause which permits either party to abrogate it by giving 
the other two weeks’ notice. This would seem equitable 
at a glance, but as the supply of actors is always greater 
than the demand, it is not the case. A manager can 
always find actors, but actors cannot always find engage- 
ments. The contract also agrees that ‘‘the manager may 
close the season at any time by giving the company two 
weeks’ notice.’’ Thus it is shown that the actor, who 
apparently has a contract for a season, in reality.has one 
for only two weeks. He may have expended hundreds of 
dollars for wardrobe—clothes to be worn in the play—for 
the contract stipulates that ‘“‘he must dress all parts 
assigned to him’’; and he may have given from three to 
six weeks’ rehearsals, for which he gets no compensation. 
If the play fails on the first night, as it often does, a notice 
goes up that “‘the season will close in two weeks.”’ 
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Women are the worst sufferers in cases of this kind, for 
their clothes cost more, and they must have a different 
gown for each act. If there are two or more evening 
scenes in a play, a woman must have a different dress for 
each, costing anywhere from one hundred and fifty dollars 
to three hundred dollars; for stage gowns of to-day must 
be the real thing, and no faking is allowed. A man can 
wear his full-dress suit in each of the evening scenes, for 
there is no change of apparel that he can make. His dress 
suit need not be even new, for the style changes very little 
from year to year, but the woman dare not wear a gown 
she has ever used before. 

Just here I will say that the actor’s profession is far 
more precarious for women than for men. Their clothes 
cost more, and their salaries average no more than the 
men’s. Furthermore, there are at least three male réles 
in every_play to one female, notwithstanding there are 
as many actresses in New York as there are actors. This 
is a tip for would-be Juliets and Rosalinds. 

Managers are not particular about observing the two- 
weeks’-notice clause. I know of a company which was on 
a train going to the next stand. The manager came 
around and said: ‘‘We close here.’’ As the train was 
running at the rate of forty miles an hour it was difficult 
for the company to know where they closed. They con- 
tinued as far as their tickets permitted, and, although they 
closed at forty miles an hour, they stranded standing still. 

Few people outside the profession have any idea of 
actors’ salaries. We hear at times of actors who receive 
one thousand dollars per week. Some do receive this 
amount, but they are hardly to be considered salaried 
actors. They are stars, to whom the management 

rantees one thousand dollars per week, in addition to 
which they share in the profits of the enterprise. Actors 
who are not stars receive from twenty-five dollars to three 
hundred and fifty dollars per week. Those who receive 
the last-named figure number not more than half a dozen. 

The cheaper companies pay from twenty-five dollars for 
small parts to fifty dollars for “‘leads.” The first-class 
companies pay thirty to thirty-five dollars for minor parts, 
leading people up to one hundred and fifty dollars. 

These figures look large to the average wage-earner, but 
it must be remembered that the manager pays transporta- 
tion only, and the actor must pay his own sleeping-car fare 
and hotel bills. Of course, he may stay where he chooses, 
but he is expected to live according to his position. One 
of the actor’s failings is that he lives beyond his income, 
forgetting that, at best, his salary only comes in about 
thirty weeks in the year. 

An actor who has always lived within his means has a 
motto on the wall of his room which says: ‘‘ Aping the 
rich makes actors poor.” This actor is in comfortable 
circumstances, for he has practiced what he preached. 

A prominent manager was recently quoted as having 
said: “Even in Shakespeare’s time there was a common 
saying, ‘ Take the linen off the hedges, the actors are com- 
ing to town.’” 

In answer to this an actor said: ‘‘ Take in the hedges, 
the managers are coming to town.”’ This is typical of the 
estimation in which each holds the other. 

A number of managers recently formed themselves into 
an association, the principal object of which, according to 
the newspapers, was to blacklist 
actors who broke contracts. 

If the public only knew what a 
joke the thing called a “contract” 
between an actor and a manager 
really is! I have already shown that 
the instrument can be canceled by 
either party giving the other two 
weeks’ notice; the manager can also 
close the season at any time by giving at 
the same notice; he can cut the 1th 
actor’s salary in half the week pre- 
ceding a Presidential election, the 
week before Christmas and Holy 
Week; he does not pay him for 
nights lost in traveling, even when 
these nights are lost in order to make 
some distant town on the route. 

The actor must play on Sundays 
in the West where such performances 
are permitted; he must give an extra 
performance on all holidays without 
extra compensation, and suffer other W~ 
unjust impositions. 

But members of this same Man- 
agers’ Association have violated both 
the spirit and the letter of the few lit- 
tle things which they promised the 
actor in this so-called contract. 
Members of this association have 
closed companies on three, two and 
even one day’s notice: not once, but 
time andagain. On one occasion an 
actor who was playing in one of their 
companies was wanted for a new 
play. He would not negotiate with 
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the second manager be- 
cause he was engaged. The 
company with which he 
was playing closed on Sat- 
urday night, with one day’s 
notice, and he was too late 
for the other engagement, 
aman having been secured 
two days before. And yet 
thisassociation wasformed 
to protect managers 
against actors who break 
contracts! 

Again, a young actress 
who played in a piece pro- 
duced in New York in the 
spring was reéngaged for 
the same play for the fall 
and winter season. She 
went home and spent 
the summer, returning at 
the appointed time for re- 
hearsals. When she called 
on her managers they told 
her that they had decided 
not to send the play out, 
and, although they had 
reached this conclusion 
some time before, they had 
not notified her. So she 
found herself without an 
engagement after having 
rested in fancied security 
for several months. 

Occasionally we hear 
that a manager is taking 
legal proceedings to compel an actor to keep his contract. 
Since this association was formed one member of it has 
tried to restrain an actor from playing in the company of 
another member. Does the ludicrousness of the situation 
appeal to the reader? One member of the association 
employs an actor, after having been notified that he is 
under contract to another member, thereby helping the 
actor to break his contract, Isn’t the pot calling the 
kettle black? 

More than one instance of this kind has occurred and 
the actor was not blacklisted, because the second manager 
wanted him, and, furthermore, must have offered him a 
superior inducement to play in hiscompany. Who is more 
culpable, the actor who breaks his contract or the manager 
who makes it to his advantage to do so? 

The majority of these contracts state that the manager 
will pay the actor’s fare to the point of opening, but the 
actor must pay his own fare from the closing point to New 
York. In nine cases out of ten the company opens at a 
town near New York, and closes at some distant point. 
The manager pays for the short ride; the actor, the long 
one. I know of a case where a company opened in New 
England and closed in Salt Lake City—without notice— 
and the members had to pay their own fares to New York. 

A company was recently taken to London to produce an 
American play. They spent ten days on the water and a 
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They Couldn’t Miss the Opportunity of Taking a Curtain Call 





“I Brought My Son Johnny Down Here to See if You Can't Make an 
Actor Out of Him; He Ain’t Good for Nothing Else” 
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week in London be- 
fore opening. The 
play ran eight 
nights, being a 
miserable failure. 
The company were 
given two weeks’ 
salary and sent 
home second-class. 
The management 
considered that 
they had been suffi- 
ciently paid by a 
trip abroad. 

A manager of a 
stock company in 
New York once en- 
gaged a leading 
woman at a very 
high salary. - He 
gave her a contract 
for thirty weeks 
without notice. 
The venture was 
not a success, and 
the manager could 
find noway to break 
hiscontract legally. 
He then began to 
cast the actress for 
parts to which she 
was unsuited in 
every way, hoping 
to make her release 
him. She stuck it 
out, however. 

The manager of an attraction which is said to have 
played to more money than any play ever produced en- 
forced the half-salary clause on his company when they 
were ‘“‘playing to capacity and selling out weeks in ad- 
vance.’’ Even the chorus, who got from fifteen to eighteen 
dollars per week, did not escape. Where is the justice of 
this, and by what right does the manager thus take 
advantage of his employees? 

A certain manager once closed his company on election 
day, which happened to fall on Wednesday. The regular 
matinée days of the theatre were Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday. Wednesday being a holiday, an extra per- 
formance was given in the afternoon, and a “ midnight 
matinée”’ was given after the regular evening performance, 
at which election returns were read between the acts. This 
made six performances that the company played in three 
days, and they were paid one-half of one week’s salary, 
the season was closed the following day, and they were left 
to pay their own transportation to New York. 

Instances of this kind could be given without number, 
but enough has been said, I think, to show the reader that 
the actor is not the person most culpable in contract- 
breaking. 

No employer excepting the theatrical manager requires 
his employees to share his losses. All other wage-earners 
who are employed by the week or month are paid full 
salaries even if a holiday, death or other cause compels a 
suspension of business. 

That actors have many weaknesses and that many of 
them are vain and hard to control I freely admit. But I 
do assert that the attitude of independence prevalent 
among some successful actors was produced by the heart- 
less and sometimes brutal treatment of managers during 
their early career. 

It is an absolute fact that many managers have no 
feeling for an actor except contempt, unless, perchance, he 
has made himself so valuable that the manager is compelled 
to treat him with a show of respect. When the manager 
is making money out of the player no one is more affable 
or agreeable, but one whose piace can be easily filled is 
often treated like dirt. Sometimes it happens that a 
manager gets in a hole for a certain type of actor to play 
an important part. When the right man appears it is 

wonderful to see the difference in his reception at 
this time and on a former occasion, when he called 
on the manager and the latter did not need him. 
The manager is nowall smilesand asks him to have 
a seat, whereas on the previous visits he was 
greeted with a stony stare and brusquely told 


#6 that there was nothing open. 


The average manager’s attitude toward the actor 
is pretty well exemplified in the following story: 
An actor who had received no salary for several 
weeks called upon the manager and asked 
him for a small amount of money. 

“Don’t bother me about small mat- 
ters,”’ said the manager irritably. 

“But,” said the actor, “I need it—I 
must live.” 

““Not necessarily,” said the manager, 
and walked away. 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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SACHARISSA 


nothing about parliamentary procedure; 

neither did her younger, married sister, 
Etheiinda, nor the recently-acquired family 
brother-in-law, William Augustus Destyn. 

“‘The meeting will come to order,’’ said 
Sacharissa, and her brother-in-law reluctantly 
relinquished his new wife’s hand—all but one 
finger. 

**Miss Chairman,” he began, rising to his 
feet. 

The chair recognized him and bit into a 
chocolate. 

“IT move that our society be known as 
The Green Mouse, Limited.” 

‘Why limited?” asked Sacharissa. 

‘Why not?” replied her sister warmly. 

**Weli, what does your young man mean 
by limited?” 

“‘T suppose,” said Linda, ‘‘that he means 
it is to be the limit. Don’t you, William?” 

“‘Certainly,’”’ said Destyn gravely; and the 
motion was put and carried. 

‘** Rissa, dear!’’ 

The chair casually recognized her younger 
sister. 

‘IT propose that the object of this society 
be to make its members very, very wealthy.” 

The motion was’ carried; Linda picked up 
a scrap of paper and began to figure up the 
possibility of a new touring-car. 

Then Destyn arose; the chair nodded to 
him aud leaned back, playing a tattoo with 
her pencil-tip against her snowy teeth. 

He began in his easy, agreeable voice, look- 
ing across at his pretty wife: 

‘*You know, dearest—and Sacharissa, over 
there, is also aware—that, in the course of 
my economical experiments in connection 
with your father’s Wireless Trust, I have 
accidentally discovered some brand-new cur- 
rents of a most extraordinary character.” 

Sacharissa’s expression became skeptical; Linda watched 
her husband in unfeigned admiration. 

‘‘These new and hitherto unsuspected currents,” con- 
tinued Destyn modestly, ‘‘are not electrical but psychical. 
Yet, like wireless currents, their flow eternally encircles 
the earth. These currents, I believe, have their origin in 
that great unknown force which, for lack of a better name, 
we call fate, or predestination. And I am convinced that 
by intercepting one of these currents it is possible to con- 
nect the subconscious personalities of two people of 
opposite sex who, although ultimately destined for one 
another since the beginning of things, have, through suc- 
cessive incarnations, hitherto missed the final consum- 
mation—marriage!—which was the purpose of their 
creation.”’ 

‘Bill, dear,” sighed Linda, ‘‘ how exquisitely you explain 
the infinite.” 

‘‘Fudge!” said Sacharissa; ‘‘go on, William.” 

‘*That’s all,’’ said Destyn. ‘‘We agreed to put in a 
thousand dollars apiece for me to experiment with. I’ve 
made an instrument—here it is.” 

He drew from his waistcoat pocket a small, flat jeweler’s 
case and took out a delicate machine resembling the 
complicated interior of a watch. 

‘‘Now,”’ he said, ‘“‘ with this tiny machine concealed in 
my waistcoat pocket, I walk up to any man and, by turn- 
ing a screw like the stem of a watch, open the microscop- 
ical receiver. Into the receiver flow all psychical emana- 
tions from that unsuspicious citizen. The machine is 
charged, positively. Then I saunter back here, place the 
instrument on a table—like that—touch a lever. Do you 
see that hair-wire of Rosium uncoil like a tentacle? It is 
searching, groping for the invisible, negative, psychical 
current which will carry its message.” 

‘‘To whom?” asked Sacharissa. 

‘‘To the subconscious personality of the only woman 
for whom he was created, the only woman on earth whose 
psychic personality can intercept that wireless greeting 
and respond to it.” 

“‘How can you tell whether she responds?’’ asked 
Sacharissa incredutiously. 

He pointed to the hair-wire of Rosium: 

“‘T watch that. The instant that the psychical current 
reaches and awakens her, crack!—a minute point of blue 
incandescence tips the tentacle. It’s done; psychical 
communication is established. And that man and that 
woman, wherever they may be on earth, surely, inexora- 
bly, will be drawn together, even from the uttermost 
corners of the world, to fulfill that for which they were 
destined since time began.”’ 


GS nothing bos took the chair. She knew 
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“Yes, Pa-pah!’* 


There was a semi-respectful silence; Linda looked at the 
little jewel-like machine with a slight shudder; Sacharissa 
shrugged her young shoulders. 

“How much of this,” said she, ‘‘is theory and how 
much is fact?—for, William, you always were something 
of a poet.” 

“‘T don’t know. A month ago I tried it on your father’s 
footman, and in a week he’d married a perfectly strange 
parlor-maid.”’ 

‘‘Oh, they do such things, anyway,’’ observed Sacha- 
rissa, and added, unconvinced: ‘‘ Did that tentacle burn 
blue?” 

“‘Tt certainly did,”’ said Destyn. 

Linda murmured: ‘‘I believe in it. Let’s issue stock.” 

‘‘To issue stock is one thing,” said Destyn, ‘‘to get 
people to buy it is another. You and I may believe in 
Green Mouse, Limited, but the rest of the world is always 
from beyond the Mississippi.’ 

‘The thing to do,”’ said Linda, ‘‘is to practice on peo- 
ple. They may not like the idea, but they’ll be so grateful, 
when happily and unexpectedly married, that they’ll buy 
stock.”’ 

“Or give us testimonials,” added Sacharissa, ‘‘that 
their bliss was entirely due to a single dose of Green Mouse, 
Limited.” 

“Don’t be flippant,” said Linda. ‘‘Think what 
William’s invention means to the world! Think of the 
time it will save young men barking up wrong trees! 
Think of the trouble saved—no more doubt, no timidity, 
no hesitation, no speculation, no opposition from parents.” 

‘‘ Any of our clients,” added Destyn, ‘‘can be instantly 
switched on to a private psychical current which will clinch 
the only girl in the world. Engagements will be super- 
fluous; those two simply can’t get away from each other.” 

a that were true,” observed Sacharissa, ‘‘it would be 
most unpleasant. There would be no fun in it. How- 
ever,” she added, smiling, ‘‘I don’t believe in your theory 
or your machine, William. It would take more than that 
combination to make me marry anybody.” 

“Then we’re not going to issue stock?” asked Linda. 
“‘T do need so many new and expensive things.”’ 

“We've got to experiment a little further, first,’’ said 


Sacharissa laughed: ‘‘You blindfold me, give me a 
pencil and lay the Social Register before me. Whatever 
name I mark you are to experiment with.” 

‘Don’t mark any of our friends,”’ began Linda. 

‘*How can I tell whom I may choose. It’s fair for every- 
body. Come; do you promise to abide by it—you two?” 
They promised doubtfully. 
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“So do I, then,” said Sacharissa. “Hurry 
up and blindfold me, somebody. The ’bus will 
be here in half an hour, and you know how 
father acts when kept waiting.” 

Linda tied her eyes with a handkerchief, 
gave her a pencil and seated herself on an 
arm of the chair watching the pencil hover- 
ing over the pages of the Social Register 
which her sister was turning at hazard. 

“This page,” announced Sacharissa, “‘and 
this name!” marking it with a quick stroke. 

Linda gave a stifled cry and attempted to 
arrest the pencil; but the moving finger had 
written. 

‘Whom have I selected?” inquired the 
girl, whisking the handkerchief from her eyes. 
‘*What are you having a fit about, Linda?” 

And, looking at the page, she saw that she 
had marked her own name. 

‘‘We must try it again,” said Destyn hast- 
ily. ‘‘That doesn’t count. Tie her up, 
Linda.” 

‘‘But—that wouldn’t be fair,’”’ said Sach- 
arissa, hesitating whether to take it seriously 
or laugh. ‘We all promised, you know. I 
ought to abide by what I’ve done.” 

‘Don’t be silly,’’ said Linda, preparing 
the handkerchief and laying it across her 
sister’s forehead. 

Sacharissa pushed itaway. ‘‘I can’t break 
my word, even to myself,” she said, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘I’m not afraid of that machine.” 

‘Do you mean to say you are willing to 
take silly chances?” asked Linda uneasily. 
‘*T believe in William’s machine whether you 
do or not. And I don’t care to have any of 
the family experimented with.” 

“If I were willing to try it on others it would 
be cowardly for me to back out now,” said 
Sacharissa, forcing a smile; for Destyn’s and 
Linda’s seriousness was beginning to make 
her a trifle uncomfortable. 

‘‘Unless you want to marry somebody pretty soon you’d 
better not risk it,” said Destyn gravely. 

‘‘You—you don’t particularly care to marry anybody, 
just now, do you, dear?” asked Linda. 

‘‘No,” replied her sister scornfully. 

There was a silence; Sacharissa, uneasy, bit her under- 
lip and sat looking at the uncanny machine. 

She was a tall girl, prettily formed, one of those girls 
with long limbs, narrow, delicate feet and ankles. 


That sort of girl, when she also possesses a mass of - 


chestnut hair, a sweet mouth and gray eyes, is calculated 
to cause trouble. 

And there she sat, one knee crossed over the other, slim 
foot swinging, perplexed brows bent slightly inward. 

‘‘T can’t see any honorable way out of it,’’ she said reso- 
lutely. ‘‘I said I’d abide by the blindfolded test.” 

‘‘When we promised we weren’t thinking of ourselves,” 
insisted Ethelinda. 

“‘That doesn’t release us,’’ retorted her Puritan sister. 

‘““Why?” demanded Linda. ‘‘Suppose, for example, 
your pencil had marked William’s name! That would 
have been im—immoral!”’ 

‘*Would it?” asked Sacharissa, turning her honest, gray 
eyes on her brother-in-law. 

‘“*T don’t believe it would,” hesaid; ‘‘I’d only beswitched 
on to Linda’s current again.” And he smiled at his wife. 

Sacharissa sat thoughtful and serious, swinging her foot. 

‘* Well,” she said, at length, “I might as well face it at 
once. If there’s anything in this instrument we ll all know 
it pretty soon. Turn on your receiver, Billy.” 

“Oh,” cried Linda tearfully, ‘don’t you do it, William!” 

“Turn it on,” repeated Sacharissa. ‘‘I’m not going to 
be a coward and break faith with myself, and you both 
know it! If I’ve got to go through the silliness of love and 
marriage I might as well know who the bandarlog is 
to be. . Anyway, I don’t really believe in this 
thing. . Ican’t believe in it. Besides, I’vea 
mind and a will of my own, and I fancy it will require more 
than amateur psychical experiments to change either. 
Go on, Billy.” 

‘*You mean it?’’ he asked, secretly gratified. 

“Certainly,” with superb affectation of indifference. 
And she rose and faced the instrument. 

Destyn looked at his wife. He was dying to try it. 

“‘Will!”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘suppose we are not going to 
like Rissa’s possible f-fiancé! Suppose father doesn’t like 
him!” 

“You'll all probably like him as well as I shall,’’ said 
her sister defiantly. ‘‘ Willy, stop making frightened eyes 
at your wife and start your infernal machine!” 
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‘There was a vicious click, a glitter of shifting clock- 
work, a snap, and it was done. 

“‘ Have you now, theoretically, got my psychical current 
bottled up?” she asked disdainfully. But her lip trembied 
a little. , 

He nodded, looking very seriously at her. 

“And now you are going to switch me on tothis unknown 
gentleman’s psychical current?” 

“Don’t let him!” begged Linda. ‘Billy, dear, how can 
you when nobody has the faintest idea who the creature 
may turn out to be!” 

“Go ahead!” interrupted her sister, masking misgiving 
under a careless smile. 

Click! Up shot the glittering, quivering tentacle of 
Rosium, vibrating for a few moments like a thread of 
silver. Suddenly. it was tipped with a blue 
flash of incandescence. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! There he is!” cried 
Linda excitedly. ‘‘Rissy! Rissy, little sister, 
what have you done?”’ 

“Nothing,” she said, catching her breath. 
“TI don’t believe that flash means anything. 
I don’t feel a bit different—not the least bit. 
I feel perfectly well and perfectly calm. I 
don’t love anybody and I’m not going to 
love anybody —until I want to, and that will 
probably never happen.” 

However, she permitted her sister to take 
her in her arms and pet her. It was rather ay 
curious how exceedingly young and inexperi- AG 
enced she felt. She found it agreeable to be 
fussed over and comforted and cradled, and 
for a few moments she suffered Linda’s solici- 
tude and misgivings in silence. After a while, 
however, she became ashamed. 

“Nothing is going to happen, Linda,’ she 
said, looking dreamily up at the ceiling; ‘‘ don’t 
worry, dear; I shall escape the bandarlog.”’ 

“If something doesn’t happen,’’ observed 
Destyn, pocketing his instrument, ‘‘the Green 
Mouse, Limited, will go into liquidation with 
no liabilities and no assets, and there’ll be no 
billions for you or for me or for anybody.” 

“William,” said his wife, ‘‘do you place a low desire for 
money before your own sister-in-law’s spiritual happi- 
ness?” 

“No, darling, of course not.” 

“Then you and I had better pray for the immediate 
bankruptcy of the Green Mouse.” 

Her husband said, ‘‘By all means,” without enthu- 
siasm, and looked out of the window. ‘‘Still,’”’ he added, 
“T made a happy marriage. I’m for wedding bells every 
time. Sacharissa will like it, too. I don’t know why you 
and I shouldn’t be enthusiastic optimists concerning 
wedded life; I can’t see why we shouldn’t pray for 
Sacharissa’s early marriage.” 

“William!” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“You are considering money before my sister’s happi- 
ness! ”’ 

“But in her case I don’t see why we can’t conscien- 
tiously consider both.” 

Linda cast one tragic glance at her material husband, 
pushed her sister aside, arose and fled. After her sped the 
contrite Destyn; a distant door shut noisily; all the 
elements had gathered for the happy, first quarrel of the 
newly-wedded. 

“‘Fudge,” said Sacharissa, walking to the window, slim 
hands clasped loosely behind her back. 

The snowstorm had ceased; across Fifth Avenue the 
park resembled the mica-incrusted view on an expensive 
Christmas card. Every limb, branch and twig was out- 
lined in clinging snow; crystals of it glittered under the 
morning sun; brilliantly dressed children, with sleds, 
romped and played over the dazzling expanse. Overhead 
the characteristic deep blue arch of a New York sky spread 
untroubled by a cloud. 

Her family —that is, her father, brother-in-law, married 
sister, three unmarried sisters and herself — were expecting 
to leave for Tuxedo about noon. Why? Nobody knows 
why the wealthy are always going somewhere. However, 
they do, fortunately for story-writers. 

“It’s quite as beautiful here,” thought Sacharissa to 
herself, “‘as it isin the country. I’m sorry I’m going.” 

Idling there by the sunny window and gazing out into 
the white expanse, she had already dismissed all uneasiness 
in her mind concerning the psychical experiment upon her- 
self. That is to say, she had not exactly dismissed it, she 
used no conscious effort, it had gone of itself —or, rather, it 
had been crowded out, dominated by a sudden and strong 
disinclination to go to Tuxedo. 

As she stood there the feeling grew and persisted, and, 
presently, she found herself repeating aloud: ‘‘I don’t want 
to go, I don’t want to go. It’s stupid to go. Why should 
I go when it’s stupid to go and I’d rather stay here?” 

Meanwhile Ethelinda and Destyn were having a clas- 
sical reconciliation in a distant section of the house, and 
the young wife had got as far as: 








“Darling, I am so worried about Rissa. I do wish she 
were not going to Tuxedo. There are so many attractive 
men expected at the Courlands’.”’ 

“She can’t escape men anywhere, can she?” 

“‘N-no; but there will be a concentration of particularly 
good-looking and undesirable ones at Tuxedo this week. 
That idle, horrid, cynical crowd is coming from Long 
Island, and I don’t want her to marry any of them.”’ 

. “Well, then, make 
her stay at home.” 

“She wants to go.” 

‘What's the good 
of an older sister if you 
can’t make her mind & se f i 
you?” he asked. po? ee 


“Then—You are the 
Sweetest Woman in the World! .. . 


“She won’t. She’s set her heart on going. All those 
boisterous winter sports appeal to her. Besides, how can 
one member of the family be absent on New Year’s Day?” 

Arm in arm they. strolled out into the great living-room, 
where a large, pompous, vividly-colored gentleman was 
laying down the law to the triplets—three very attractive 
young girls, dressed precisely alike, who said, ‘ Yes, 
pa-pah!” and ‘‘No, pa-pah/” in a grave and silvery- 
voiced chorus whenever filial obligation required it. 

“And dnother thing,’’ continued the pudgy and vivid 
old gentleman, whose voice usually ended in a softly mellif- 
luous shout when speaking emphatically: ‘‘that worth- 
less Westbury-Cedarhurst-Jericho-Meadowbrook set are 
going to be in evidence at this house-warming, and I cau- 
tion you now against paying anything but the slightest, 
most superficial and most frivolous attention to anything 
that any of those young whip-snapping, fox-hunting cubs 
may say to you. Do you hear?” with a mellow shout like 
a French horn on a touring-car. 

“ Yes, pa ~pah! ” 

The old gentleman waved his single eyeglass in token of 
dismissal, and looked at his watch. 

“The "bus is here,’ he said fussily. ‘‘Come on, Will; 
come, Linda, and you, Flavilla, Drusilla and Sybilla, get 
your furs on. Don’t take the elevator. Go down by the 
stairs, and hurry! If there’s one thing in this world I 
won't do it is to wait. for anybody on earth!” 

Flunkies and maids flew distractedly about with fur 
coats, muffs and stoles. In solemn assemblage the family 
expedition filed past the elevator, descended the stairs to 
the lower hall, and there drew up for final inspection. 

A mink-invested footman waited outside; valets, but- 
lers, second-men and maids came to attention. 

““Where’s Sacharissa?”’ demanded Mr. Carr sono- 
rously. 

“Here, dad,” said his oldest daughter, strolling calmly 
into the hall, hands still linked loosely behind her. 

““‘Why haven’t you got your hat and furs on?” de- 
manded her father. 

‘‘Because I’m not going, dad,’’ she said sweetly. 

The family eyed her in amazement. 

‘‘Not going?’’ shouted her father, in a mellow bellow. 
“‘Yes, you are! Not going! And why the dickens not?” 

“‘T really don’t know, dad,” she said listlessly. ‘‘I don’t 
want to go.” 

Her father waved both pudgy arms furiously. ‘‘ Don’t 
you feel well? You look well. You are well. Don’t you 
feel well?” 

‘* Perfectly.” 

‘‘No, you don’t! You're pale! You're pallid! You’re 
peaked! Take a tonic and lie down. Send your maid for 
some doctors—all kinds of doctors—and have them fix 
youup. Then come to Tuxedo with your maid to-morrow 
morning. Do you hear?” 

“Very well, dad.” 





Good-by — Sacharissa — Dear” 
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‘And keep out of that elevator until it’s fixed. It’s 
likely to do anything. Ferdinand,” to the man at the 
door, “‘ have it fixedat once. Sacharissa, send that maid of 
yours for a doctor!” 

‘Very well, dad!” 

She presented her cheek to her emphatic parent; he 
saluted it explosively, wheeled, marshaied the family at a 
glance, started them forward, and closed the rear with his 

own impressive person. The iron gatesclanged, 

the door of the opera ’bus snapped, and Sach- 

arissa strolled back into the rococo reception- 

room not quite certain why she had not gone, 
4 not quite convinced that she was feeling per- 
fectly well. 

For the last few minutes her face had been 
going hot and cold, alternately flushed and 
pallid. Her heart, too, was acting in an unusual 
manner—making sufficient stir for her to be- 
come uneasily aware of it. 

“*Probably,” she thought to herself, ‘I’ve 
eaten too many chocolaies.’’ She looked into 
the large gilded box, took another and ate it 
reflectively. 

A curious languor possessed her. To combat 
it she rang for her maid, intending to go for a 
brisk walk, but the weight of the furs seemed 
to distress her. It was absurd. She threw 
them off and sat down in the library. 

A little while later her maid found her lying 

_ there, feet crossed, arms stretched backward 
to form a cradle for her head. 

** Are you ill, Miss Carr?” 

‘‘No,” said Sacharissa. 

The maid cast an alarmed glance at her mis- 
tress’ pallid face. 

‘“Would you see Doctor Blimmer, miss?”’ 

se No. ” 

The maid hesitated: 

“‘Beg pardon, but Mr. Carr said you was 
to see some doctors.” 

‘Very well,’ she said indifferently. ‘‘ And, 
please, hand me those chocolates. I don’t care 
for any luncheon.”’ 

“No luncheon, miss?” in consternation. 

Sacharissa had never been known to shun sustenance. 

The symptom thoroughly frightened her maid, and in a 
few minutes she had Doctor Blimmer’s office on the tele- 
phone; but that eminent practitioner was out. Then she 
found in succession the offices of Doctors White, Black and 
Gray. Two had gone away over New Year’s, the other 
was out. 

The maid, who was clever and resourceful, went out to 
hunt up a doctor. There are, in the cross streets, plenty of 
doctors between the Seventies and Eighties. She found 
one without difficulty —that is, she found the sign in the 
window, but. the doctor was out on his visits. 

She made two more attempts with similar results, then, 
discovering a doctor’s sign in a window across the street, 
started for it regardless of snowdrifts, and at the same 
moment the doctor’s front door opened and a young man, 
with a black leather case in his hand, hastily descended the 
icy steps and hurried away up the street. 

The maid ran after him and arrived at hisside breathless, 
excited: 

**Oh, could you come—just for a moment, if you please! 
Miss Carr won’t eat her luncheon!” 

‘*What!” said the young man, surprised. 

‘* Miss Carr wishes to see you—just for a ———”’ 

**Miss Carr?” 

** Miss Sacharissa!”’ 

**Sacharissa ? ”’ 

“*Y-yes, sir—she 

**But I don’t know any Miss Sacharissa!”’ 

**T understand that, sir.’’ 

‘*Look here, young woman, do you know my name?” 

“No, sir, but that doesn’t make any difference to Miss 
Carr.” 

**She wants to see me! 

**Oh, yes, sir.” 

‘‘I—I’mina hurry to catch a train.” He looked hard at 
the maid, at his watch, at the maid again. 

‘‘Are you perfectly sure you're not mistaken?” he 
demanded. 

“No, sir, I——”’ 

‘** A certain Miss Sacharissa Carr desires to see me? Are 
you certain of that?” 

**Oh, yes, sir—she 

‘Where does she live?’ 

**One thousand eight and a half Fifth Avenue, sir.” 

“*T’ve got just three minutes. Can you run?” 

**I—yes!” 

**Come on, then!”’ 

And away they galloped, his overcoat streaming out 
behind, the maid’s skirts flapping and her narrow apron 
flickering in the wind. Wayfarers stopped to watch their 
pace—a pace which brought them to the house in some- 
thing under a minute. Ferdinand, the second man, let 
them in. 
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**Now, then,” panted the young man, ‘‘which way? 
I’m ina hurry, remember!” And he started on a run for 
the stairs. 

‘* Please follow me, sir; the elevator is quicker!” gasped 
the maid, opening the barred doors. 

The young man sprang into the lighted car, the maid 
turned to fling off hat and jacket before entering, something 
went fizz-bang! snap! clink! and the lights in the car 
were extinguished. 

“‘Oh!” shrieked the maid, “‘it’s running away again! 
Jump, sir!” 

The ornate, rococo elevator, as a matter of fact, was run- 
ning away, upward, slowly at first. Its astonished occu- 
pant turned to jump out—too late. 

‘*P-push the third button, sir! Quick!’ cried the maid, 
wringing her hands. 

‘‘W-where is it!’ stammered the young man, groping 
nervously in the dark car. ‘‘I can’t see any.” 

“*Cr-rack!’’ went something. 

‘It’s stopped! It’s going to fall!’ screamed the maid. 
**Run, Ferdinand!” 

The man at the door ran upstairs for a few steps, then 
distractedly slid to the bottom, shouting: 

*‘ Are you hurt, sir?’”’ 

‘‘No,” came a disgusted voice from somewhere up the 
shaft. 

Every landing was now noisy with servants, maids sped 
upstairs, flunkeys sped down, a butler waddled in a circle. 

“Is anybody going to get me out of 
this?’”’ demanded the voice in the shaft. 
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Ferdinand stared wildly at the grille and ran his thumb 
over the bars. 

“‘ And Clark ’’—to her maid—‘‘I am astonished that you 
permitted this gentleman to risk the elevator.” 

‘‘He was in a hurry, miss. I thought he was a doctor.” 
The maid dissolved into tears. 

“Tt is now,” broke in the voice from the shaft, ‘‘an 
utter impossibility for me to catch my train.” 

“‘T am dreadfully sorry,” said Sacharissa. 

‘Isn’t there an axe in the house?” 

The butler mournfully denied it. 

“‘Then get the furnace-bar.”’ 

It was fetched; nerve-racking blows rained on the grille; 
puffing servants applied it as a lever, as a battering-ram, 
asaclub. The house rang like a boiler factory. 

“‘T can’t stand any more of that!’’ shouted the young 
man. ‘Stop it!” 

Sacharissa looked about her, hands closing both ears. 

‘‘Send them away,” said the young man wearily. ‘‘If 
I’ve got to stay here I want a chance to think.” 

After she had dismissed the servants Sacharissa drew 
up a chair and seated herself a few feet from the grille. 
She could see half the car and half the man—plainer, now 
that she had come nearer. 

He was a young and rather attractive-looking fellow, 
cheek tied up in his handkerchief, where the head of the 
hammer had knocked off the skin. 

‘*Let me get some witch-hazel,’”’ said Sacharissa, rising. 
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Sacharissa flushed deeply. ‘‘I can’t send this,” she said. 
“Why not?” demanded the young man irritably. 
“Because, Mr. Vanderdynk, my father, brother-in-law, 

married sister, and three younger sisters are expected at 

the Courlands’. Imagine what effect such a telegram 
would have on them!” 

“Then cross out the street and number,” he said; “just 
say I’m stuck in a strange elevator.” 

She did so, rang, and a servant took away the telegram. 

“‘Now,” said the heir apparent to the Prince Regency of 
Manhattan, “‘there are two things still possible. First, 
you might ring up police headquarters and ask for aid; 
next, request assistance from fire headquarters.” 

“If I do,” she said, ‘‘ wouldn’t the newspapers get hold 
of it?” 

““You are perfectly right,’ he said. 

She had now drawn her chair so close to the gilded grille 
that, hands resting upon it, she could look down into the 
car where sat the scion of the Vanderdynks on a flimsy 
Louis XV chair. 

“‘T can’t express to you how sorry I am,”’ she said. ‘Is 
there anything I can do to—to ameliorate your imprison- 
ment?” 

He looked at her in a bewildered way. 

““You don’t expect me to remain here until after New 
Year’s, do you?”’ he inquired. 

“I don’t see how you can avoid it. Nobody seems 
to want to work until after New Year’s.”’ 

“Stay in a cage—two days and a 
night!” 





‘**T’ve a train to catch.” 

The perspiring butler poked his head 
into the shaft from below: 

‘“’Ow far hup, sir, might you be?” 

‘*How the devil do I know?” 

**Can’t you see nothink, sir?’ 

‘*Yes, I can see a landing and a red 
room.” 

‘*°F’s stuck hunder the library!” ex- 
claimed the butler, and there was a rush 
for the upper floors. 

The rush was met and checked by a 
tall, young girl who came leisurely along 
the landing, nibbling a chocolate. 

‘‘What is all this noise about?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘Has the elevator gone wrong 
again?” 

Glancing across the landing at the 
grille which screened the shaft she saw 
the gilded car—part of it—and half of a 
young man looking earnestly out. 

**Tt’s the doctor! ’’ wailed her maid. 

‘‘That isn’t Doctor Blimmer!”’ said 
her mistress. 

‘‘No, miss, it’s a perfectly strange 
doctor.” 

“‘T am not a doctor,” said the young 
man coldly. 

Sacharissa drew nearer. 

‘* If that maid of yours had asked me,” 
he went on, ‘‘I’d havetold her. Shesaw 
me coming down the steps of a physi- 
cian’s house—I suppose she mistook my 
camera case for a case of medicines.” 

‘*T did—oh, I did!”’ moaned the maid, 
and covered her head with her apron. 

“The thing to do,’’ said Sacharissa 
calmly, ‘‘is to send for the nearest 
plumber. Ferdinand, go immediately!” 

‘*Meanwhile,” said the imprisoned 
young man, “I shall miss my train. 
Can’t somebody break that grille? I 
could climb out that way.” 

‘“‘Sparks,”’ said Miss Carr, ‘“‘can you 
break that grille?” 

Sparkstried. Akitchen-maid brought 
a small tackhammer—the only ‘‘’ammer 
in the ’ouse,’”’ according to Sparks, who 
pounded at the foliated steel grille and 
broke the hammer off short. 

‘Did it ’it you in the ’ead, sir?’ he 
asked, panting. 








‘*Perhaps I had better call up the 
police.” 

“No, no! Wait. I'll tell you what to 
do. Start that man, Ferdinand, on a 
tour of the city. If he hunts hard 
enough and long enough he’ll find some 
plumber or locksmith or somebody 
who'll come.” 

She rang for Ferdinand; together they 
instructed him, and he went away, 
promising to bring salvation in some 
shape. 

Which promise made the young man 
more cheerful and smoothed out the 
worried pucker between Sacharissa’s 
straight brows. 

“‘T suppose,” she said, ‘‘that you will 
never forgive my maid for this—or me 
either.” 

He laughed. ‘After all,” he ad- 
mitted, ‘‘it’s rather funny.” 

‘“*T don’t believe you think it’s funny.” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“‘Didn’t you want to go to Tuxedo?” 

“TI!” He looked up at the pretty 
countenance of Sacharissa. ‘‘I did want 
to—a few minutes ago.” 


losophy teaches you that you don’t want 
to ? ” 


fashion. 

“Perhaps it’s my philosophy,” he 
said, “but I really don’t care very 
much. . . . I’m not sure that I care 
atall. . . . In fact, now that I think 
of it, why should I have wished to 
go to Tuxedo? It’s stupid to want to 
go to Tuxedo when New York is so 
attractive.” 

“‘Do you know,” she said reflectively, 
“‘that I came to the same conclusion?” 

““When?” 

“This morning.” 

‘*Be-before you—I ——”’ 

‘Oh, yes,” she said rather hastily, 
‘before you came “g 

She broke off, pink with consterna- 
tion. What a ridiculous thing to say! 
What on earth was twisting her tongue 
to hint at such an absurdity? 

She said, gravely, with heightened 











“Exactly,” replied the young man, 
grinding his teeth. 

Sparks ’oped as ’ow it didn’t ’urt the gentleman. 
The gentleman staunched his wound in terrible silence. 

Presently Ferdinand came back to report upon the 
availability of the family plumber. It appeared that all 
plumbers, locksmiths and similar indispensable and free- 
born artisans had closed shop at noon and would not 
re-open until after New Year’s, subject to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

“‘But this gentleman cannot remain here until after 
New Year’s,”’ said Sacharissa. ‘‘ He says he is in a hurry. 
Do you hear, Sparks?” 

The servants stood in a helpless row. 

‘Ferdinand,’ she said, ‘‘ Mr. Carr told you to have that 
elevator fixed before it was used again!” 


Lips Pressed to the White Hands Crushed Fragrantly Between His Own 


“I want to write a telegram first,” he said. 

So she brought some blanks, passed them and a pencil 
down to him through the grille, and reseated herself. 

When he had finished writing he sorted out some silver, 
and handed it and the yellow paper to Sacharissa. 

“‘Tt’s dark in here. Would you mind reading it aloud 
to me to see if I’ve made it plain?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” said Sacharissa; and she read: 


Mrs. DELANCY COURLAND, 
Tuxedo. 

I’m stuck in an idiotic elevator at 100814 Fifth Avenue. 
If I don’t appear by New Year’s you’ll know why. Be 
careful that no reporters get hold of this. 

ILLIAN VAN K. VANDERDYNK. 


color: ‘“‘I was standing by the window 
this morning, thinking, and it occurred 
to me that I didn’t care to goto Tuxedo. . . . When 
did you change your mind?” 

‘‘A few minutes a—that is—well, I never really wanted 
to go. It’s jollier in town. Don’t you think so? Blue 
sky, snow—er—and all that?” 

“Yes,” she said, “it is perfectly delightful in town 
to-day.” 

He assented, then looked discouraged. 

‘Perhaps you would like to go out?” he said. 

“TI? Oh, no. The sun on the snow is bad for 
one’s eyes; don’t you think so?” 

“Very... I’m terribly sorry that I’m giving 
you so much trouble.” 
(Continued on Page 38) 































‘‘And now that you can’t your phi-- 


They laughed at each other in friendly © 
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GOLDEN GRAFTING 


How the California Orange Growers Reaped Success 


was not enough for the 


S: thousand dollars a year 
three brothers. Anincome 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 


decades of warfare hundreds, 
even thousands, of the growers 
lost courage, hope, money, and 





of six thousand a year, divided 
by three, was not, in their opin- 
ion, an adequate compensation 
for the effort involved in plant- 
ing twelve hundred acres to 
corn and in converting the crop 
into prime beef. Therefore they 
sold the farm, realized eighty- 
five thousand dollars and 
moved to California. The three 
brothers to-day have an income 
of twelve to fifteen thousand a 
year derived from a ranch of 
but fifty acres, for which they 
paid fifty thousand dollars. 
They live in a climate of perpet- 
ual summer, a mile from a town 
of six thousand inhabitants, and 
within an hour’s ride of a large 
city. Their profit of twenty- 
five per cent. on the investment 
is made out of oranges. When 
they came to California they 
could not tell an orange from a 
fig tree. Their ignorance con- 
cerning the raising of oranges 








dropped out of the ranks, but 
the ablest fighters remained, 
and this process of elimination 
has made the California orange 
growers a class of men whose 
equal cannot be found anywhere 
among those who cultivate the 
soil. These men have made it 
possible to produce more than 
thirty thousand carloads of 
citrus fruits annually upon an 
area of but eighty thousand 
acres, to pay ten million dollars 
for the transportation of the 
crop to the markets, and to sell 
it at prices that give the growers 
an average return of three hun- 
dred dollars per acre. They 
have made it possible to sup- 
port a family comfortably on 
the yield of five acres, and to 
pass the summer in Honolulu 
or New York on the yield of 
ten. They have made their ten- 
acre groves, scarcely large 
enough for a good-sized calf-lot 








was stupendous; yet their ven- 
ture succeeded. They made 
money because they followed implicitly the advice of their 
uncle, who had paid good, hard cash—thirty thousand 
dollars—for the experience he placed at the disposal of 
his nephews gratuitously. This uncle, in 1887, had in- 
vested twenty thousand dollars in a twenty-acre grove 
which never paid him a cent in profits until the year the 
nephews arrived. For this reason his knowledge of 
oranges was extensive, his advice sound; and the brothers, 
heeding his counsel, prospered. ; 
When the three brothers were considering the exchange 
of their two square miles in Iowa for the garden plot in 
California they were shown over an orange grove of two 
hundred and twenty-five acres. In the corn belt a farm of 
equal size would have supported two families in comfort, 
and would have given employment to three or four hired 
men. The orange grove gave a living to thirty men, whose 
families were comfortably housed in a model settlement 
of rose-covered bungalows; over a hundred souls were 
dependent upon it for their bread all the year around; and 
six months out of every twelve fifty additional workers 
were busy in a bloodless “packing-house’’ filled with 


Exterior of Packing-House in California Citrus Belt 


miles of endless belts and tons of costly machinery, pre- 
paring the crop for the market. And after the help had 
taken its share of the crop receipts, enough was left over 
to keep up the mansion of the owner, who made the ranch 
produce a hundred thousand dollars every year. Twenty 
thousand trees were working for this man, each tree pre- 
senting him with a crisp five-dollar bill every year. When 
he planted the first tree on the baked, parched land 
twenty years ago, the two hundred and twenty-five acres 
were barely able to keep three hundred dollars’ worth of 
sheep alive; to-day every acre furnishes oranges worth 
four to five hundred dollars. As a sheep pasture the land 
could be bought for ten dollars per acre; to-day the owner 
laughs at an offer of three hundred thousand dollars for 
his grove. 

No scarlet-robed wizards in fantastic headgear brought 
about this transformation of arid, thirsty grazing-land 
into the highest-priced and most remunerative fruit 
groves of the world; the miracle was worked by practical, 
hard-headed, fighting business men who applied scientific 
principles to the tilling of the soil, and made use of every 
modern method of commerce in dis- 
posing of their perishable crop. The 











man who makes those two hundred 
and twenty-five parched acres pay 
him a hundred thousand dollars a 
year is no magician; neither is he a 
farmer. He never was a farmer; he 
occupied a pulpit when he began 
raising oranges. To-day he preaches 
the gospel of intensive soil cultiva- 
tion, of up-to-date business methods 
on the farm and in the grove, and 
the performance of his ranch proves 
that he practices what he preaches. 

Whatever they may have been in 
the past, the orange growers of 
California are no longer mere farmers. 
They are astute business men, who 
run orange producing and distribut- 
ing plants on a commercial basis. 
Like bankers, manufacturers and 
merchants, they own touring-cars 
and send their children to college; if 
they can’t keep up the pace set by 
the leaders and keep within hailing 
distance of them, they drop out. 
They are not peaceful tillers of the 
soil who sow the seed and are con- 
tent to let Nature do the rest. They 
have openly defied the old dame’s 
anger and defeated her; they at- 
tacked powerful competitors and 
routed them; they grappled with the 
railroads, the private car lines, the 
box trust, and they beat them; they 
created markets for their oranges 








Fumigating Groves With the Aid of a Gasoline Engine That Places the Tents 





where noneexisted. During the three 





in Kansas, worth more than a 
quarter section of rich wheat 
land in Dakota. They have set an example for the young 
fruit industry of the West that is revolutionizing the 
fresh-fruit trade of the world, and by their methods the 
Oregon apple grower was enabled to sell his product in New 
York at a profit, while the home-grown apple was dis- 
posed of at a loss to the producer. 

But, unless the newcomer is prepared to cast aside all 
ancient notions and prejudices acquired in Eastern decid- 
uous orchards, to spend money unstintingly upon his 
orange-producing plant in a manner considered criminally 
extravagant in Indiana, unless he intends to take care of 
his grove as he would of a racing-stable full of thorough- 
breds, he had better leave orange growing alone. The 
process of converting ¢limate into automobiles and 
European tours, by way of the orange tree, necessitates a 
complete breaking-away from the conventional methods 
and standards of the corn or peach belt. The sowing of 
pennies in the black loam of the Middle West may bring 
forth a harvest of nickels, but an orange grove requires 
dime seeds, with a sprinkling of quarters, before it will 
yield its golden harvest. 


The Old-Time Orange Growers 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, when the first commercial 

orchards of California were beginning to bear fruit in 
quantities, the silver seed was unknown and unnecessary. 
San Francisco and the few other cities of the Pacific Coast 
that could be reached by water were ready then to take 
all oranges grown in the State, paying four and five cents 
apiece for them, wholesale. There was no competition, 
and the comparatively few growers of the State, in several 
seasons, realized seven and eight hundred dollars per acre. 
Such profits attracted a flood of capital into the business, 
especially when the Southern Pacific completed its line 
through the orange country to the East, and the Santa Fe 
pushed its rails in the same direction. Everybody 
planted orange groves, confident of a ready market for 
the product beyond the Rockies. 

It did not occur to the multitude of planters that per- 
haps a small amount of knowledge concerning the habits 
of the exotic plant might be necessary to success. With 
the picture of the old apple tree at home vividly before 
them, they tried to make the orange trees follow the pat- 
terns as closely as possible. High-stemmed trees, with all 
the lower branches trimmed off, were all the rage in those 
days. They looked more like trees, and their height per- 
mitted the growers to drive right under them and pick the 
oranges into the wagon. The cool regions near the coast, 
with the fresh trade winds to temper the summer’s heat, 
were preferred by the early planters in choosing sites for 
their groves, and only the richest kind of clay soil was 
good enough for them. Oh, it was an idyi, a vision of bliss 
and wealth, of leisure and comfort, this orange grove of a 
few decades ago, with its background of mountains, its 
sweeping sea breeze and its mocking-birds and hummers. 

It was a dream that fell short of realization. True, the 
rich, red clay chosen by the growers was fertile and fat, 
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but the winter rains changed it into a sticky mud, cut 
wide gullies through the grove and exposed the roots of 
the trees, and in summer the sun baked the floor of the 
orchard into a nice, hard, adobe brick that a pick could 
scarcely penetrate. The strong trades of the Pacific cooled 
the grower’s heated brow, it is true, but they also 
knocked blossoms and fruit off the trees, drove the sharp 
thorns into the thin skin of the oranges and twisted the 
young trees, while the comfortable, foggy, summer days 
kept the fruit sourand immature. It was easy, pleasant 
work to stand on the wagon and pick the fruit off the high 
limbs, but unfortunately the best part of the crop was 
thrown away when the low limbs were sawed off; high up 
in the crown the fruit was dry, sunburnt, off-colored and 
wrinkied. The failure of the expected returns dispelled the 
beautiful vision; the grower kicked himself, pulled off his 
coat, and went to work in earnest. He moved out of the 
pleasant coast region with its equable climate and cooling 
winds, and migrated into the interior valleys where the 
thermometer throughout the long summer months flirts 
with the hundred-degree mark. There he perspired and 
cursed, but stayed on because he found that his oranges 
liked the heat and thrived in the oven. The fertile adobe 
he once thought indispensable for his trees he now passed 
by, and chose the lean, sandy soil with good; natural drain- 
age which permitted him to feed fertilizer and water to his 
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seedlings into the seedless species, an obliging 
neighbor performing the work for him. The 
young shoots in the old trunks grew with 
astonishing rapidity, until within a few years 
a promising green crown covered the tops of 
the bare stems. But when the first fruit ap- 
peared the oranges were found to be dwarfed, 
hard, woody and bitter. Instead of grafting 
shoots of the Brazilian Navel upon the trees, 
twigs of the wild Australian Navels, hardly 
to be distinguished from the South American 
tree’s foliage, had been used, and once more 
the saw had to go to work upon the trees. 
Eleven years after the grove had been bought 
the owner harvested the first full crop. 
During the period of trying-out, when scores 
of orange varieties were experimented with 
to discover whether they were adapted to the 
California soil and climate, the slate upon 
which the growers recorded the result of the 
trials said nothing about insect pests. Around 
1881, however, the growers began to make 
entries, or, rather, marginal notes in agate, 
concerning the appearance of scale insects in 
the groves, In 1885 a new slate had to be 
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Every Second Year the Scale-Infested Trees are Covered With 
Air-Tight Tents and Fumigated, at an Expense of Thirty Cents 
to One Doilar Per Tree. There are Ninety Trees to the Acre 
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bought on account of the numerous scale en- 
’ tries. The white or cottony cushion scale was 











then occupying the attention of the growers 
to the exclusion of all other troubles. Coming 
from Australia in a shipment of orange trees, 
the tiny insect had found California to its 
liking and multiplied until its myriads covered 
the groves with a white mantle, as though a 
blizzard had descended from the mountains 
into the valley. The white scale ate the groves 
clean and licked its chops for more. In the 
winter of 1884 a two-hundred-and-fifty-acre 
grove near San Gabriel produced fruit that 
sold for seventy-five thousand dollars; a year 
later not one orange grew on the trees, not a 
green leaf was to be seen. The white scale 
had taken possession. The citrus groves, 
nay, even the deciduous fruits, shade trees 
and shrubbery throughout the State seemed 
doomed. One grower ascribed the disap- 
pearance of his barbed-wire fence to the 
seale, but his allegations were not substan- 
tiated by convincing evidence. Spraying with 
whale-oil, soapsuds, tobacco juice, kerosene, 
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trees according to their needs. He cultivated his orchard 
assiduously, winter and summer, supplied fertilizer by the 
ton, raised cover crops to be plowed under, and did not 
stop work in the winter because the apple trees back home 
needed no attention in January. He reduced the height 
of the trees until their lowest branches swept the ground, 
because on these limbs he found the largest, juiciest and 
choicest fruit. He learned to trim and prune his trees 
to a nicety, that the sun might reach the innermost 
recesses of the heavy foliage and color the fruit a deep 
orange. He ransacked South America, South Africa, the 
West Indies, China and Australia for new and better 
varieties until he discovered the Washington Navel 
orange, a Brazilian importation that thrived wonderfully 
in California and bore a prolific crop. The Washington 
Navel was large, sweet, juicy, deeply colored, with excel- 
lent keeping qualities and, above all, it contained no seeds. 

Putting his hand deep into his pocket, the grower pro- 
ceeded to change his 
bearing, seedling trees 
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all the time-honored remedies, failed to be 
effective. 

For years the growers fought, unable to check the mad 
career of the pest, until one of their number, Alexander 
Craw, of Los Angeles, a fruit grower with a hobby for 
entomology, announced his belief that somewhere in the 
home of the scale a parasite could be found that would 
keep the pest in check. According to his theory, Nature 
had provided a parasite to prey upon each species of 
insects; if it were not for the work of these parasites, 
Craw reasoned, almost every insect pest, with its colossal 
breeding power, could multiply in such numbers that in 
twenty years it would own the earth. Craw advised the 
growers to send an entomologist to Australia to hunt for 
the parasite which, according to his theory, devoured the 
white scale. Remember, this was a quarter of a century 
ago, when economic entomology was just beginning to 
attract the attention of trained specialists. The orange 
growers did not laugh at Craw’s theories; they asked the 
State to send an expert to the Antipodes to look for the 


parasite, but California could not spare the cash. Where- 
upon the growers put their hands into their pockets, col- 
lected a fund and asked Professor Albert Koebele to go 
to Australia and try his luck. 

The professor’s investigations confirmed Craw’s theory; 
he found that the grub of a minute ladybird—they called it 
Vedalia. cardinalis in their gratitude—liked nothing better 
for its food than the interior of a fat, white scale. The 
ladybird was transplanted to California, started to breed, 
eat, and multiply in such numbers that the white scale 
disappeared almost wholly. If to-day a grower notices the 
white scale in his grove he sends to Sacramento for a 
colony of the insect policemen. 


Putting the Little Pests to Sleep 


_AFTER the white scale had been eradicated the growers 
drew a sigh of relief, and made an entry upon their slate 
to the effect that, since bug eats bug, predaceous insects are 
best combated by other insects. They put this maxim 
into practice when scales of all hues, black, red, purple 
and yellow, imported from all corners of the globe, ap- 
peared in the orchards. They have revised their entry, 
however. The bug-versus-bug theory, for various reasons 
of a technical nature, did not give the expected results in 
every instance. In order to be certain of freedom from 
scales, the grower no longer relies on the natural enemies 
of the pests alone. He assists Nature by chloroforming the 
insects. He gives them gas. When this chloroforming 
process is under way the grove looks like the starting 
place of halfadozen balloons. Huge, air-tight, canvas bags 
resembling the latest styles in dirigible airships are hung 
over the trees, covering them from crown to root, and the 
bags are filled with a poisonous gas that puts an end to the 
scale. Unfortunately gas cannot kill all the eggs already 
laid, and two years after the process must be repeated. 
This method is effective—for a short while—and it is also 
expensive. According to the size, it costs from thirty 
cents to a dollar to “gas” a tree; as there are approxi- 
mately one hundred trees to the acre, the expense varies 
between fifteen and fifty dollars per acre every year. 
The successful grower to-day spends more money per 
acre, annually, to keep his trees free from insects than it 
costs to sow, care for 
and harvest two acres 





into Navels. Every 
limb of the old trees 
was sawed off until 
nothing but the bare 
stem remained, and 
into the bark of the 
trunks young shoots 
of the new variety 
were embedded. 
Three or four full 
crops, the work of al- 
most half a decade, 
were lost to the grower 
by the process, but he 
was willing to stand 
the loss for the sake of 
future gain. Often this 
budding-over proc- 
ess did not succeed at 
once. When the uncle 
of the three Iowans 
began his career as an 
orange grower he 
realized the value of 
the new variety and 








of wheat or corn, and 
he pays the money 
cheerfully. If the 
cheer is absent he 
pays, anyway, for the 
horticultural commis- 
sions of the citrus 
counties watch for 
scale like hungry lady- 
birds, and fumigate 
infested trees whether 
the owner asks for gas 
or not; the expense 
constitutes a lien on 
the grove. 
California began 
shipping oranges to 
the East in 1887; at 
the close of thatdecade 
the rancher who raised 
oranges had nearly 
completed his evolu- 
tion into the scientific 
grower of citrus fruit 
who watched over his 
trees, their perform- 








proceeded to change 
his twenty acres of 


A Plant for Preparing Oranges for the Market Six Years Ago 


ance and diet, as 





























though they were colts in training for the Futurity. The 
trees were thriving and prosperous, but the grower was 
not. He raised an abundance of good oranges, but he did 
not know how best to dispose of them. It was time for 
him to begin his second metamorphosis. The tiller of the 
soil had to become a keen, shrewd, pushing business man, 
able to sell his goods against powerful competition. 
The California orange grower at that time was in the 
ition of a new and struggling firm fighting to obtain a 
foothold in the territory of two old-established, strongly- 
intrenched rivals, who could produce their goods at half the 
cost and transport them to the market at half the expense 
imposed upon the newcomer. The oranges grown in 
Italy and Spain and the crops of Florida absolutely con- 
trolled the American markets in the East. The importers 
of Italian citrus fruits could ship a box of oranges from 
Messina to New York for thirty cents; when competition 
for cargoes became fierce among the vessel owners, the 
rate would drop as low as ten and seven cents a box. To 
reach New York the California grower had to pay a 
freight rate of a dollar per box, with no opportune rate 
wars to help him dump his crop. The Italian growers 
paid their laborers twenty-three or twenty-five cents for 
ten to twelve hours’ work; in California labor cost $1.50 
for nine hours, and was scarce at that price. Both Italy 
and Florida had well-developed home markets, able to 
absorb the surplus; the thinly-settled Western States, with 
their inadequate transportation facilities, could not be 


counted upon as large consumers of the California fruit. 
The territory between the Missouri and the Atlantic Coast 
was the only market open to the output of California 
groves, and the East did not want the California product. 

The wholesalers were not at all enthusiastic about the 
oranges of the Pacific Coast. The first shipments of the 
fruit had arrived in the auction-rooms of the Atlantic sea- 
board with half the oranges a pulpy mass of corruption. 
The early, seed-filled oranges, picked and packed for ship- 
ment without method or system, as though they were to be 
transported to town three miles away instead of three 
thousand miles across the continent, were not famous for 
their keeping qualities. Bumping along at a snail’s pace 
over the rickety, forty-pound rails, freezing on the snow- 
covered passes of the Sierras and the Rockies, baked in 
the endless miles of Arizona and Nevada desert, stewed in 
the humid heat of the Mississippi Valley, many of them 
gave up the ghost during the strenuous journey of two 
and sometimes three weeks. The odor of decayed seed- 
lings still-lingered in the sensitive nostrils of the trade 
when the new and improved stock, the Navel orange, 
seedless, deep-hued, large and juicy, began to arrive in the 
Eastern markets. Thanks to the tons of ice, for which the 
grower had to pay three prices, it was no more odoriferous 
than the Sicily and Florida product forwarded without 
ice, but the prejudice against Californias was tenacious. 

Since the trade would not listen, the California grower 
decided to appeal to the man who eats the orange. He 
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made his appeal to the consumer’s eye, for he knew that 
the eye does the buying, while the mouth only chews and 
swallows. Remembering that it is said that a blindfolded 
person can scarcely tell whether he is taking a bite out of 
an apple or a potato, he proceeded to attract the con- 
sumer’s eye to his highly-colored, large oranges. He 
packed them in neat boxes, arranging fruit of uniform size 
in symmetrical rows and patterns. To remove the dust, 
he washed each orange as it came from the tree, dried it 
and brushed it, to make it glow and shine. To give his 
product an air of exclusiveness, he wrapped each orange 
in tissue-paper. To earn the confidence of the trade the 
grower—at least the successful one—threw all injured, 
deformed, green, spotted or frozen fruit on the dump; the 
selected oranges he divided into three grades: fancy, choice , 
and orchard run. The graded fruit once more was sorted 
according to size before it was packed in standard boxes, 
stamped with the grade and the number of the oranges 
contained within. 

The self-advertising campaign of the California orange 
was expensive; it increased the cost of preparing the 
oranges for the market from twenty and twenty-five to 
forty and fifty cents per box. On a ten-acre grove the 
added charges were at least two hundred dollars annually, 
but the object of the campaign was attained: the Cali- 
fornia oranges stood out above all others on the fruit- 
stands of the East, were seen, bought, eaten, and came 

(Continued on Page 27) 


The Fashionable Adventures of 
Joshua Craig By David Graham Phillips 


xVI 

RKWRIGHT saw no one but his valet-masseur for 
several days; on the left side of his throat the 
marks of Craig’s fingers showed even above the 
tallest of his extremely tall collars. From the newspapers 
he gathered that Margaret had gone to New York on 
a shopping trip—had gone for a stay of two or three 
weeks. When the adventure in the garden was more than 
a week into the past, as he was coming home from a 
dinner toward midnight he jumped from his electric 

brougham into Craig’s arms. 

“At last!”’ exclaimed Josh, leading the way up the 
Arkwright steps and ringing the bell. Grant muttered a 
curse under his breath. When the man had opened the 
door, ‘‘ Come in,” continued 
Josh loudly and cheerily, 
leading the way into the 
house. 

“‘You’d think it was his 
house, by gad!’’ muttered 
Grant. 

“T’ve been walking up 
and down before the en- 
trance for an hour. The 
butlerasked mein, but I hate 
walls and roof. The open 
for me—the wide open!” 

‘‘Not so loud,” growled Arkwright. ‘‘The family’s in 
bed. Wait till we get to my part of the house.” 

When they were there, with doors closed and the lights 
on, Craig exhaled his breath as noisily as a blown swim- 
mer. ‘‘What a day! What a day!” he half-shouted, 
dropping on the divan and thrusting his feet into the rich 
and rather light upholstery of a near-by chair. 

Grant eyed the feet gloomily. He was proud of his 
furniture and as careful of it as any old maid. 

“Go ahead, change your clothes,’’ cried Josh. ‘‘I told 
your motorman not to go away.” 

‘“What do you mean?” Arkwright demanded, his tem- 
per boiling at the rim of the pot. 

‘“‘T told him before you got out. You see, we’re going 
to New York to-night—or rather this morning. Train 
starts at one o’clock. I met old Roebuck at the White 
House to-night—found he was going by special train— 
asked him to take us.” 

“Not I,” said Arkwright. ‘‘No New York forme. I’m 
busy to-morrow. Besides, I don’t want to go.” 

‘“‘Of course you don’t,”’ laughed Craig, and Arkwright 
now noted that he was in the kind of dizzy spirits that 
most men can get only by drinking a very great deal 
indeed. ‘‘Of course you don’t. No moredoI. But I’ve 
got to go—and so have you.” 

“What for?” 

“To help me get married.” 

Grant could only gape at him. 

“Don’t you know Margaret has gone to New York?” 
“‘T saw it in the paper, but ——” 





‘Now, don’t go back a alii 
week to ancient history.” 

“T don’t believe it,’’ 
foamed Grant, so distracted 
that he sprang up and 
paced the floor, making wild 
gestures with his arms and 
head. 

Craig watched, seemed 
hugely amused. ‘‘ You’llsee, 
about noon to-morrow. 
You’ve got to put in the 


morning shopping for me. I haven’t got ——- You know 
what sort of a wardrobe mine is. Wardrobe? Hand- 
satchel! Carpet-bag! Rag-bag! If I took off my shoes 
you’d see half the toes of one foot and all the heel of 
the other. And only my necktie holds this collar in place. 
Both buttonholes are gone. As for my underclothes— 
but I’ll spare you those.” 

“Yes, do,”’ said Grant with a vicious sneer. 

“Now, you’ve got to buy me a complete outfit.” Craig 
drew a roll of bills from his pocket, counted off several, 
threw them on the table. ‘‘There’s four hundred dollars, 
all I can afford to waste at present. Make it go as far as 
you can. Get a few first-class things, the rest decent and 
substantial, but not showy. I’ll pay for the suits I’ve got 
to get. They’ll have to be ready-made—and very good 
ready-made ones a man can buy nowadays. We'll go to 
the tailor’s first thing—about seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, which’ll give him plenty of time for alterations.” 

“I won’t!”’ exploded Grant, stopping his restless pacing 
and slamming himself on to a chair. 
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“You Cheap Jay!” He Bellowed. “ You Don't 
Know New York Cab-Fares" 


‘Oh, yes, you will,’ asserted Craig, with absolute con- 
fidence. ‘‘You’re not going back on me.” 

“‘There’s nothing in this—nothing! I’ve known Rita 
Severence nearly twenty years, and I know she’s done 
with you.” 

Craig sprang to his feet, went over and laid his heavy 
hand heavily upon Arkwright’s shoulder. ‘“‘And,” said 
he, ‘‘you know me. Did I ever say a thing that didn’t 
prove to be true, no matter how improbable it seemed to 

ou?” 
¥ Arkwright was silent. 

“Grant,” Craig went on, and his voice was gentle and 
moving, ‘‘I need you. I must have you. You won't fail 
me, will you, old pal?” 

“‘Oh—I'll go,” said Grant in a much-softened growl. 
‘‘But I know it’s a wild-goose chase. Still, you do need 
the clothes. You're a perfect disgrace.” 

Craig took away his hand and burst into his noisy, boy- 
ish laughter, so reminiscent of things rural and boorish, 
of the coarse, strong spirits of the happy-go-lucky 
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irresponsibles that work as field-hands and wood-haulers. 
“‘By cracky, Grant, I just got sight of the remnants of 
that dig I gave you. It was a beauty, wasn’t it?”’ 

Arkwright moved uneasily, fumbled at his collar, tried 
to smile carelessly. 

“‘T certainly am the luckiest devil,” Craig went on. 
‘*Now, what a stroke pushing you over and throttling you 
was!” And he again laughed loudly. 

“*T don’t follow you,” said Grant sourly. 

‘*What a vanity-box you are! You can’t take a joke. 
Now, thev’re always poking fun at me—pretty nasty, 
some of it—but don’t I always look cheerful?” 

**Oh—you!/” exclaimed Grant in disgust. 

**And do you know why?” demanded Craig, giving him 
a rousing slap on the knee. ‘‘ When I find it hard to laugh 
I begin to think of the greatest joke of all—the joke I’ll 
have on these merry boys when the cards are all played 
and I sweep the tables. I think of that, and, by gosh, I 
fairly roar!” 

**Do you talk that way to convince yourself?” 

Craig’s eyes were suddenly shrewd. ‘‘ Yes,” said he, 
‘‘and to convince you, and a lot of other weak-minded 
people who believe all they hear. You'll find out some day 
that the world thinks with its ears and its mouth, my boy. 
But, as I say, who but I could have tumbled into such 
luck as came quite accidentally out of that little ‘rough- 
house’ of mine at your expense?”’ 

**Don’t see it,” said Grant. 

‘Why, can’t you see that it puts you out of business 
with Margaret? She’s not the sort of woman to take to 
the fellow that show’s he’s the weaker.” 

“Well, I'll be—damned!” gasped Arkwright. ‘You 
have got your nerve! To say such a thing to a man you’ve 
just asked a favor of.” 

“Not at all,” cried Craig airily. ‘‘ Facts are facts. Why 
deny them?” 

Arkwright shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Well, let it pass. 

Whether it’s cettled me with her or not, it some- 
how—curiously enough—settled her with me. Do you 
know, Josh, I’ve had no use for her since. I can’t 
explain it.” 

“Vanity,” said Craig. ‘‘ You are vain, like all people 
who don’t talk about themselves. The whole human race 
is vain—individually and collectively. Now, if a man 
talks about himself as I do, why, his vanity froths away 
harmlessly. But you and your kind suffer from ingrow- 
ing vanity. You think of nothing but yourselves—how 
you look—how you feel —how you are impressing others— 
what you can get for yourself—self—self—self, day and 
night. You don’t like Margaret any more because she 
saw you humiliated. Where would I beif I were like that? 
Why, I’d be dead or hiding in the brush; for I’ve had 
nothing but insults, humiliations, sneers, snubs, all my 
life. Crow’s my steady diet, old pal. And I fatten and 
flourish on it.” 

Grant was laughing, with a choke in histhroat. ‘ Josh,” 
said he, ‘“‘you’re either more or less than human.” 

“Both,” said Craig. ‘‘Grant, we’re wasting time. 
Walter!” That last in a stentorian shout. 

The valet appeared. ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Craig.” 

“Pack your friend Grant, here, for two days in New 
York. He’s going to-night and—I guess you’d better 
come along.” 

Arkwright threw up his hands in a gesture of mock 
despair. “‘Do as he says, Walter. He’s the boss.” 

“Now ‘you're talking sense,” said Craig. ‘“‘Some day 
you'll stand before kings for this—or sit, as you please.’ 

On their way out Josh fished from the darkness under 
the front stairs a tattered and battered suitcase and 
handed it to Walter. ‘‘It’s my little all,” he explained to 
Grant. “I’ve given up my rooms at the Wyandotte. 
They stored an old trunkful or so for me, and I’ve sent my 
books to the office.” 

“Look here, Josh,” said Grant, when they were under 
way, “‘does Margaret know you’re coming?” 

“Does Margaret know I’m coming?” repeated Joshua 
mockingly. ‘‘Does Margaret know her own mind and 
me? Before I forget it here’s a list I wrote out 
against a lamp-post while I was waiting for you to come 
home. It’s the things I must have, so farasI know. The 
frills and froth you know about—I don’t.” 


XVII 


ISS SEVERENCE, stepping out of a Waldorf eleva- 
tor at the main floor, shrank back wide-eyed. 
“You?” she gasped. 

Before her, serene and smiling and inflexible, was Craig. 
None of the suits he had bought at seven that morning 
was quite right for immediate use; so there he was in his 
old lounge suit, baggy at knees and elbows and liberally 
bestrewn with lint. Her glance fell from his mussy collar 
to his backwoodsman’s hands, to his feet, so cheaply and 
shabbily shod; the shoes looked the worse for the elabo- 
rate gloss the ferry bootblack had put upon them. She 
advanced because she could not retreat; but never had 
she been so repelled. 

She had come to New York to get away from him. 
When she entered the train she had flung him out of the 
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window. “I will not think of him again,” she had said 
to herself. But— Joshua Craig’s was not the sort of 
personality that can be banished by an edict of will. She 
could think angrily of him, or disdainfully, or coldly, or 
pityingly—but think she must. And think she did. She 
told herself she despised him; and there came no echoing 
protest or denial from anywhere within her. She said she 
was done with him forever, and well done; her own 
answer to herself there was, that while she was probably 
the better off for having got out of the engagement, still 
it must be conceded that socially the manner of her getting 
out meant scandal, gossip, laughter at her. Her cheeks 
burned as her soul flamed. 

“‘The vulgar boor!”’ she muttered. 

Was ever woman so disgraced, and so unjustly? What 
had the gods against her, that they had thus abased her? 
How Washington would jeer! How her friends would 
sneer! What hope was there now of her ever getting 
ahusband? She would be an object of pity and of scorn. 
It would take more courage than any of the men of her 
set had to marry a woman rejected by such a creature— 
and in such circumstances! 

‘He has made everybody think I sought him. Now 
he’ll tell everybody that he had to break it off—that he 
broke it off!” 

She ground her teeth; she clenched her hands; she 
wept and moaned in the loneliness of her bed. She hated 
Craig; she hated the whole world; she loathed herself. 
And all the time she had to keep up appearances—for she 
had not dared tell her grandmother—had to listen while 
the old lady discussed the marriage as an event of the not 
remote future. 

Why had she not told her grandmother?. Lack of 
courage; hope that something would happen to reveal the 
truth without her telling. Hope that something would 
happen? No, fear. She did not dare look at the news- 
papers. But, whatever her reason, it was not any idea 
that possibly the engagement might be resumed. No, 
not that. ‘‘ Horrible as I feel,’’ thought she, ‘‘I am better 
off than in those weeks when that man was whirling me 
from one nightmare to another. The peace of desolation 
is better than that torture of doubt and repulsion. What- 
ever was I thinking of to engage myself to such a man, 
to think seriously of passing my life with him? Poor fool 
that I was, to rail against monotony, to sigh for sensa- 
tions! Well, I have got them.” 

Day and night, almost without ceasing, her thoughts 
had boiled and bubbled on and on, like a geyser ever 
struggling for outlet and ever falling vainly back upon 
itself. 

Now—here he was, greeting her at the elevator car, 
smiling and confident, as if nothing had happened. She 
did not deign even to stare at him, but, with eyes that 
seemed to be simply looking without seeing any especial 
object, she walked straight on. ‘I’m in luck,” cried he, 
beside her. ‘‘I had only been walking up and down there 
by the elevators about twenty minutes.” 

She made noreply. At the door she said to the carriage- 
caller: “‘A cab, please—no, a hansom.” 

The hansom drove up; its doors opened. Craig pushed 
aside the carriage man, lifted her in with a powerful up- 
ward swing of his arm against her elbow and side—so 
powerful that she fell into the seat, knocking her hat awry 
and loosening her veil from the brim so that it hung down 
distressfully across her eyes and nose. ‘Drive up Fifth 
Avenue to the Park,” said Craig, seating himself beside 
her. ‘‘ Now, please don’t cry,’’ he said to her. 

“Cry?” she exclaimed. Her dry, burning eyes blazed 
at him. 

“Your eyes were so bright,”’ laughed he, “‘ that I thought 
they were full of tears.” 

“If you are a gentleman you will leave this hansom at 
once.” 

‘Don’t talk nonsense,” said he. ‘‘ You know perfectly 
well I’ll not leave. You know perfectly well I’ll say what 
I’ve got to say to you, and that no power on earth can pre- 
ventme. That’s why you didn’t give way to your impulse 
to make a scene when I followed you into this trap.” 

She was busy with her hat and veil. ; 

“‘Can I help you?” said he with a great show of polite- 
ness that was ridiculously out of harmony with him in 
every way. That, and the absurdity of Josh Craig, of all 
men, helping a woman in the delicate task of adjusting a 
hat and veil, struck her as so ludicrous that she laughed 
hysterically; her effort to make the laughter appear an 
outburst of derisive, withering scorn was not exactly a 
triumph. 

‘* Well,” she presently said, “‘ what is it you wish to say? 
I have very little time.” 

He eyed her sharply. ‘‘ You think you dislike me, don’t 
you?” said he. 

“T do,” replied she, her tone as cutting as her words 
were curt. 

‘*How little that amounts to! All human beings— 
Grant, you, I, all of us, everybody —are brimful of vanity. 
It slops over a little one way and we call it like. It slops 
over the other way and we call it dislike—hate—loathing 
—according to the size of the slop. Now, I’m not here to 
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deal with vanity, but with good sense. Has it occurred to 
you in the last few days that you and I have got to get 
married, whether we will or no?” 

“It has not,” she cried with the frantic fury of a 
human being, cornered by an ugly truth. 

“‘Oh, yes, it has. For you are a sensible woman— 
entirely too sensible for a woman, unless she marries an 
unusual man like me.”’ 

“Is that a jest?” she inquired in feeble attempt at 


“Don’t you know I have no sense of humor? Would I 
do the things I do and carry-them through if I had?” 

In spite of herself she admired this penetration of self- 
analysis. In spite of herself the personality beneath his 
surface, the personality that had a certain uncanny charm 
for her, was subtly reasserting its inexplicable fascination. 

““Yes, we’ve got to marry,” proceeded he. ‘I have to 
marry you because I can’t afford to let you say you jilted 
me. That would make me the laughing-stock of my State; 
and I can’t afford to tell the truth that I jilted you because 
the people would despise me as no gentleman. And, while 
I don’t in the least mind being despised as no gentleman by 
fashionable noddle-heads or by those I trample on to rise, 
I do mind it when it would ruin me with the people.” 

Her eyes gleamed. So! She had him at her mercy! 

“Not so fast, young lady,” continued he in answer to that 
gleam. ‘‘It is equally true that you’ve got to marry me.” 

*‘But I shall not!” she cried. ‘‘ Besides, it isn’t true.” 

“It is true,” replied he. ‘You may refuse to marry 
me, just as a man may refuse to run when the dynamite 
blast is going off. Yes, you can refuse, but—you’d not 
be your grandmother’s granddaughter if you did.” 

‘‘Really!’? Shewas so surcharged with rage that she was 
shaking with it, was tearing up her handkerchief in her lap. 

“‘Yes, indeed,’”’ he assured her, tranquil as a lawyer 
arguing a commercial case before a logic-machine of a judge. 
‘If you do not marry me all your friends will say I jilted 
you. I needn’t tell you what it would mean in your set, 
what it would mean as to your matrimonial prospects, for 
you to have the reputation of having been thrown over 
by me—need I?” 

She was silent; her head down, her lips compressed, her 
fingers fiercely interlaced with theruins of her handkerchief. 

‘It is necessary that you marry,’ said he, summing up. 
‘*It is wisest and easiest to marry me, since I am willing. 
To refuse would be to inflict an irreparable injury upon 
yourself in order to satisfy a paltry whim for injuring me.” 

She laughed harshly. ‘‘ You are frank,”’ said she. 

‘I am paying you the compliment of frankness. I am 
appealing to your intelligence, where a less intelligent 
man and one that knew you less would try to gain his 
point by chicane, flattery, deception.” 

“‘Yes—it is a compliment,” she answered. 
stupid of me to sneer at your frankness.”’ 

A long silence. He lighted a cigarette, smoked it with 
deliberation foreign to his usual self but characteristic of 
him when he was closely and intensely engaged; for he 
was like a thoroughbred that is all fret and champ and 
pawing and caper until the race is on, when he at once set-. 
tles down into a calm, steady stride, with all the surplus 
nervous energy applied directly and intelligently to the 
work in hand. She was not looking at him, but she was 
feeling him in every atom of her body, was feeling the 
power, the inevitableness of the man. He angered her, 
made her feel weak, a helpless thing, at his mercy. True, 
it was his logic that was convincing her, not his magnetic 
and masterful will; but somehow the two seemed one. 
Never had he been so repellent, never had she felt so hostile 
to him. 

“T will marry you,” she finally said. ‘‘But I must 
tell you that I do not love you—or even like you. The 
reverse.” 

His face, of the large, hewn features, with their somehow 
pathetic traces of the struggles and sorrows of his rise, 
grew strange, almost terrible. ‘‘Do you mean that?” he 
said, turning slowly toward her. 

She quickly shifted her eyes, in which her dislike was 
showing, shifted them before he could possibly have seen. 
And she tried in vain to force past her lips the words which 
she believed to be the truth, the words his pathetic, 
powerful face told her would end everything. Yes, she 
knew he would not marry her if she told him the truth 
about her feelings. 

“Do you mean that?’’ he repeated, stern and sharp, yet 
sad, wistfully sad, too. 

“‘T don’t know what I mean,” she cried, desperately 
afraid of him, afraid of the visions the idea of not marrying 
him conjured. ‘‘I don’t know what I mean,” she repeated. 
“You fill me with a kind of—of—horror. You draw me 
into your grasp in spite of myself—like a whirlpool—and 
rouse all my instinct to try and save myself. Sometimes 
that desire becomes a positive frenzy.” 

He laughed compiacently. ‘‘ That is love,’’ said he. 

She did not resent his tone nor dispute his verdict 
externally. ‘‘If it is love,” replied she evenly, ‘‘then never 
did love wear so strange, so dreadful a disguise.’ 

He laid his talon-hand, hardened and misshapen by 
manual labor, but, if ugly, then ugly with the majesty of 
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the twisted, tempest-defying oak, over hers. ‘Believe 

me, Margaret, you love me. You have loved me all along. 
And I you.” 

} “Don’t 2 ailaiee yourself,’ she felt bound to say. “I 

certainly. do not love you if love has any of its generally- 

accepted meanings.” 

“T am not the general sort of person,” said he. “It is 

not strange that I should arouse extraordinary feelings, 
is it? Driver””—he had the trap in the roof up and 
was thrusting through it a slip of paper—‘“‘ take us to that 
street and number.” 

She gasped, with a tightening at the heart. 
return to the hotel at once,’’ she said hurriedly. 

He fixed his gaze upon her. ‘‘ We are going to the 
preacher’s,” said he. 

“The preacher’s?” she murmured, shrinking in terror. 

“Grant is waiting for us there”—he glanced at his 
watch—‘“‘or, rather, will be there in about ten minutes. 
We are a little earlier than I anticipated.” 

She flushed crimson, paled, felt she would certainly 
choke with rage. 

“Before you speak,” continued he, “‘listen tome. You 
don’t want to go back into that torment of doubt in which 
we’ve both been hopping about for a month, like a pair of 
damned souls being used as tennis balls by fiends. Let’s 
settle the business now, and for good and all. Let us have 
peace—for God’s sake, peace! I know you've been mis- 
erable. I know I’ve been on the rack. And it’s got to 
stop. Am I not right?” 

She leaned back in her corner of the cab, shut her eyes, 
said no more—and all but ceased to think. What was 
there to say? What was there to think? When Fate 
ceases to-tolerate our pleasant delusion of free will, when 
it openly and firmly seizes us and hurries us along, we do 


“T must 


not discuss or comment. We close our minds, relax and 
submit. 

At the parsonage he sprang out, stood by to’ help her 
descend, half-dragged her from the cab when she hesi- 
tated. He shouted at the driver: ‘“‘How much do I owe 
you, friend?” 

“Six dollars, sir.’”’ 

“Not on your life!” shouted Craig furiously. He 
turned to Margaret, standing beside him ina daze. “‘ What 
do you think of that? This fellow imagines because I’ve 
got a well-dressed woman along I’ll submit. But I’m 
not that big a snob.’’ He was looking up at the cabman 
again. ‘You miserable thief!” he exclaimed. ‘I'll give 
you three dollars, and that’s too much by a dollar.” 

“Don’t you call me names!” yelled the cabman, shaking 
his fist with the whip in it. 

“The man’s drunk,” cried Josh to the little crowd of 
people that had assembled. Margaret, overwhelmed with 
mortification, tugged at his sleeve. “‘ The man’s not over- 
charging much—if any,” she said in an undertone. 

“You're saying that because you hate scenes,” replied 
Josh loudly. ‘You go on into the house. I’ll take care 
of this hound.” 

Margaret retreated within the parsonage gate; her very 
soul was sick. She longed for the ground to open and swal- 
low her forever. It would be bad enough for a man to 
make such an exhibition at any time; but to make it when 
he was about to be married, and in such circumstances! 
to squabble and scream over a paltry dollar or so! 

“‘Here’s a policeman!” cried Craig. ‘‘ Now, you thief, 
we'll see!” 

The cabman sprang down from his seat. ‘“‘ You cheap 
jay!” he bellowed. ‘You don’t know New York cab- 
fares. Was you ever to town before—eh?” 
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Craig beckoned the policeman with vast, excited ges- 
tures. Margaret fled up the walk toward the parsonage 
door, but not before she heard Craig say to the policeman: 
“T am Joshua Craig, assistant to the Attorney-General of 
the United States. This thief here ” And so on until 
he had told the whole story. Margaret kept her back to 
the street, but she could hear the two fiercely-angry voices, 
the laughter of the crowd. At last Craig joined her—pant- 
ing, flushed, triumphant. “I knew he was a thief. Four 
dollars was the right amount, but I gave him five, as the 
policeman said it was best to quiet him.” 

He gave a jerk at the knob of the parsonage street bell as 
if he were determined to pull it out; the bell within rang 
loudly, angrily, like the infuriate voice of a sleeper who 
has been roused with a thundering kick. “ This affair of 
ours,” continued Craig, “is going to cost money. And 
I’ve been spending it to-day like a drunken sailor. The 
more careful I am, the less careful I will have to be, my 
dear.”’ 

The door opened—a maid, scowling, appeared. 

“Come on,” cried Joshua to Margaret, and he led the 
way, brushing the maid aside as she stood her ground, 
attitude belligerent, but expression perplexed. To her, as 
he passed, Craig said peremptorily: “Tell Doctor Scones 
that Mr. Craig and the lady are here. Has Mr. Arkwright 
come?” 

By this time he was in the parlor; a glance around and 
he burst out: “Late, by cracky! And I told him to be 
here ahead of time.” 

He darted to the window. ‘“‘Ah! There he comes!” 
He wheeled upon Margaret just as she dropped, half- 
fainting, into a chair. ‘‘ What’s the matter, dear?” He 
leaped to her side. ‘‘ No false emotions, please. If you 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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In Love With Your Job 


PA pti years of service have been given me in the 
pursuit of a profession that has no equal in the 
world,” said President Eliot, discussing his resignation 
from Harvard. 

There spoke the fortunate man. Novelists are vastly to 
blame for stuffing the youth of the nation with Tom 
Lawson tips on the quest of happiness. They keep up 
the old myth that it is all a question of marrying the one 
girl, when every sensible man knows that, if he hadn’t 
met Nancy that summer he would have met Jane next 
fall, and it would have-been all the same. The real 
secret of happiness is to be in love with your job; to do 
work that you like to do; that interests you; that you 
believe in. 

This explains why so many men are not happy—a phe- 
nomenon which the foolish theory of the novelists would 
compel us, most ungallantly, to charge up to our wives. 
Of the thirty millions engaged in gainful occupations, so 
many wish they were doing something else; and so many, 
if they were doing something else, would be wishing 
backward! 

By a well-known psychological process, charms appear 
where you desire them to be. Grouchy, scientific persons 
allege that you fell in love not so much with Nancy as 
with what your fond, desiring imagination made her seem 
to be. Try this process on your job. 


Hauling the Load to the Station 


| ges every ton of freight transported by rail during the 
past year shippers paid the railroads a small fraction 
over a dollar. That was the average charge, and the 
average haul was a little under one hundred and thirty- 
two miles. 

The average cost of hauling a ton of goods over the 
streets of New York, from the dock to the consignee, is 
estimated at eighty cents, or nearly the average price of 
the rail haul. Much of the freight for the metropolis is 
towed in. Draying, towing, lighterage and expenses of 
handling on the water-front make a total cost in moving a 
ton of goods from the railroad terminal to the consignee of 
about two dollars and a quarter, or more than double the 
price of the rail haul proper. That this cost can be mate- 
rially reduced is the opinion of some capable transporta- 
tion men. As New York contains nearly five per cent. of 
the population of the country and does about ten per cent. 
of the manufacturing, a needlessly expensive method of 
handling freight there is an item of considerable impor- 
tance. 

We speak about good roads, perhaps, oftener than our 
readers care to listen. But in this question of transporta- 
tion cost, the railroad freight rate, which properly enough 
receives much attention, is only one factor. There is more 
to be saved, we believe, by reducing the cost of the haul to 
and from the freight car than can possibly be saved by 
lowering the rail charge. 


Whales of the Sucker Species 


O ATTEMPT to buy “ permanent and healthy control 
of the Associated Press” was gravely proposed to 
some of the richest and shrewdest business men in the 
country. And we wonder that they didn’t try it—in 
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view of the bait which they and other rich and shrewd 
business men have eagerly swallowed in the same line. 

That confidence-men fritter away their time on farmers 
when gentlemen bursting with cash are eagerly offering 
their unctuous sides to the gaff is simply another evidence 
of the low level of intelligence among swindlers. A bright 
confidence-man would cultivate a chinwhisker, introduce 
himself in the highest circles of Wall Street as the pro- 
prietor of Frog Catchers’ Gazette and go home laden with 
spoils. To sell gold bricks in Indiana while opulent cor- 
porations are anxious to spend thousands trying to forge 
public opinion is like stealing frozen turnips when roast 
turkey may be had for the asking. 

In this matter of trying to control public opinion by 
purchase, high finance is the prize sucker of the world—the 
great leviathan and behemoth among suckers. It cannot 
even understand that the services of a bought journal in 
moulding public opinion are of just the same value that the 
services of an outcast would be in introducing one into 
respectable society. 


Eliminating the Superfluous E 


EXT year, at Chautauqua, will occur the fifth 

world’s congress of Esperantists, who hope eventu- 

ally to repair the great misfortune which happened at the 
tower of Babel. 

Esperanto is a simple, logical, euphonious, scientific 
world-language, carefully constructed by very learned 
philologists. Its universal adoption would end the vastly 
wasteful and very heart-breaking struggle with those 
illogical peculiarities of construction and spelling which 
all other tongues admittedly possess, and would much 
advance the brotherhood of man. It may not be adopted 
next year, however, for we hear a rumor that a party of 
erudite Esperantists is thinking of bringing forward a 
much improved, simplified, more logical, euphonious. and 
scientific form of Esperanto. At least, until Esperanto is 
properly reformed the world will have to muddle along 
with English, French and German—somewhat, if we may 
say it without offense, as it will have to hobble on with the 
old capitalist system until the Socialists can agree among 
themselves upon the system which is to supplant it. Mean- 
while, the Esperantists may contribute to knocking out a 
few silent letters and to greater unanimity as to whether 
‘‘a”’ should be pronounced as in father. 

The truth is, there is hardly any such thing known as 
a radical social action. The term implies a rapid move- 
ment of the mass, and the mass cannot move rapidly. 
The great Anglo-Saxon political revolutions have pro- 
ceeded with about that celerity which makes molasses in 
January a byword. Fear that the nation might, under 
anybody’s urging, rush heedlessly over a precipice is not 
founded inreason. Abouta decade to a superfluous ‘‘e”’ is 
as fast as we can go. 


Our Tender Home Roots 


N EMINENT and admirable New Englander died 

the other day—as an appreciation of him notes—‘‘in 

the house in which he was born,’’ eighty-one years before. 

The phrase sounds strange in America. Even in New 

England, if it were applied to a common man, the supposi- 

tion would be that deceased was bedridden and so unable 
to move West. 

We hear often that Americans have no roots; no deep, 
inbred attachment to one spot, whose elms, picket-fences, 
whatnots and crayon portraits have absorbed the family 
joys and sorrows until precious associations leak from 
them as water does from the 1832 plumbing. If domestic 
association saat shysical object to cluster about, those 
of the typical erican must hive on the little bundle of 
rent receipts in the left-hand bureau drawer. His fondest 
domiciliary recollection is of the funny Swede janitor they 
had on Poplar Street the year after Tootsie was born. 

This we by no means deplore, but rejoice in. Our New 
Englander’s ancestral home, be it observed, was a mighty 
good one. Otherwise he would have moved out long ago 
and sold it for a boarding-house. Eighty-odd million of 
us were not so lucky; we keep moving to get a house that 
our posterity may be satisfied to stay in. 

The experience doesn’t hurt. The man who cannot 
recall when he took home his bride without looking at the 
identical ingrain carpet must have had his attention badly 
distracted at the time. If his roots will not stand moving 
to the next ward he would better be rid of them. The 
late election shows that, as a nation, we are not suffering 
from a lack of roots. 


A Second Party Needed 


— time ago we expressed the idea that a live third 
party would be a good thing for politics in the United 
States. We seem to be upon securer ground in opinion, 
now, that there should be a live second party. 

After all the apologists are done, those election returns 
exhibit the alleged Jeffersonians in a state of dissolution. 
They are not even effective opposition. This year, Bryan, 
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the radical, running against Taft, the conservative, wag 
about as badly beaten as Parker, the conservative, run- 
ning against Roosevelt, the radical, was four years ago. 
In the last four contests the Republicans have averaged 
pretty well up to two-thirds of the electoral vote. 

The solid South goes Democratic from local causes, 
Without it, that party would be nowhere. That it carried 
some Northern State elections signifies nothing. The 
votes there turned upon local issues. So thre is to-day 
no advocate of a national policy, opposed to the policy 
of the Republicans, that need be taken into practical 
account. 

Republican rule and polity may be so universally accept- 
able that when Judge Taft, eight years hence, picks out 
his successor the selection will be joyously ratified. Surely 
this election, with the great Taft vote at the largest indus- 
trial centres and the very small Socialist vote there, argues 
that there is not much acute discontent in the United 
States. . 

Yet, just for the sake of moderating a bit the appetite of 
the tariff beneficiaries and of pruning a few millions here 
and there from the Government budget, we would fain 
see an opposition. If it were an opposition that stood 
broadly and lucidly for basic convictions, instead of being 
a mere heterogeneous aggregation of ‘‘outs,” we would 
see it still fainer. 


Faith as a Basis for Dollars 


IEEVIEWING Professor Andrews’ Substitutes for Cash 

in the Panic of 1907, the Economist (of London) 

observes: ‘‘ We wonder how many millions or tens of mil- 

lions were lost in the United States last autumn by a crisis 

which would have been impossible under a rational system 
of currency and banking.” 

Professor Andrews concludes that substitutes for money 
were necessary under the circumstances, with which opinion 
the Economist inclines to agree, but adds, ‘‘although it 
involves the severest reproach that can be leveled at the 
banking system of a rich and civilized country.” 

The difference between our system and those abroad is 
not measured by mere elastic currency. England’s cur- 
rency, for example, is much less elastic than ours. The 
difference is that in other great commercial nations the 
immense prestige of the Government is available for the 
support of the banking system in a crisis. Every banking 
and currency system rests upon faith. Faith in individual 
institutions may be shaken, but not faith in the Govern- 
ment. It is that which eliminates the disastrous panic 
element. Every banker knows that runs are foolish. 
Every banker should be eager to secure a token which will 
check the folly. 

The Republican platform merely mentions postal sav- 
ings-banks and some vague generalities about currency 
reform. But we very much hope the subject will receive 
adequate consideration at the hands of the Taft Admin- 
istration. 

The British postal savings-bank, by the way, holds 
nearly eight hundred million dollars of deposits and at 
the last statement had less than two millions of cash on 
hand. There are no runs on it because people do not ques- 
tion the credit of the nation. But the savings department 
is that branch of banking in which there is least need here 
for Federal action. 


The Panic Explained at Last 


E KNOW now why there was a panic last year. 

Happenings of the last fortnight remove all doubt 
upon that contested subject; yet it had been so obscured 
by controversy that recent revelations coming from widely- 
separated points have not been generally understood. 

There was a panic in October, 1907, because the tariff 
will be revised in the spring of 1909. In Ohio, Mr. Taft 
sternly affirms it. From New York comes Chairman 
Payne personally to direct the assault. In Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Dalzell is rolling up his sleeves. In Illinois, Speaker 
Cannon turns down his thumb. The deed will be con- 
summated, it is thought, just about eighteen months after 
the panic occurred; and that is precisely the period which 
elapsed from the beginning of the previous panic, in 
February, 1893, to the passage of the Wilson Bill, in August, 
1894. Thus there is no doubt that the tariff, through 
some clairvoyance, which is as little explicable by reason 
as anything else about it, is able to sense an impending 
thrust into its vitals about a year and a half ahead, and 
experiences a convulsion the phenomena of which we 
designate by the word panic. 

This fit.was less severe than the other, because Messrs. 
Payne, Dalzell and Cannon, while proceeding inflexibly to 
the carnage, will desist, for old acquaintance’ sake, from 
the wanton barbarities which characterized the Wilson 
Bill. That bill, in its first year, reduced duties to only 
41.75 per cent.—as compared with 42.55 per cent. last 
year. The present executioners will favor, we expect, a 
humane and decent average between those two figures, 
which would amount to an average reduction of four- 
tenths of one per cent. 
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WHO’S WHO—-AND WHY 


The Father of Mothers’ Day 


HRASING it as did the Honorable Elmer Jacob 
P Burkett himself, on that notable occasion in the 
Senate when he was protesting, tremulously, that he 
was not, is not and never shall be puerile—the same inti- 
mation having been conveyed to Elmer Jacob by that 
pleasant, genial, kindly old party, Senator Teller, of 
Colorado, to say nothing of animadversions to the same 
general effect by Senator Fulton, of Oregon, and a few 
withering cracks by Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, 
who, from his ears up, gives our most celebrated imitation 
of an ostrich egg—phrasing it as did Senator Burkett him- 
self: ‘‘ There is not another thought, there is not another 
sentiment in this world that brings a man as close to his 
duty to his fellow-man and to his duty to his God as when 
he is thinking of that dear old mother. I cannot sit here 
and have the Senator from Colorado say that Iam puerile, 
and accuse me of wasting time, when I have taken up so 
little of the time of this Senate—I ought to take up but 
little time of the Senate, for I realize that Iam a new mem- 
ber, and I want to sit and listen to the wisdom of the older 
members.” 

Everybody take a long breath. Now, again: Phrasing 
it as did Senator Burkett himself, it may be said that when 
he did conclude to take up a little time of the Senate he 
made a commotion that sounded like the Honorable 
William Howard Taft falling downstairs. Coming over 
from the House—where his piercing black eye, his piercing 
black tieand his piercing black coat had pierced everybody 
—to the Senate, and assuming a seat in that great deliber- 
ative body, Mr. Burkett lurked in the shadows for quite a 
spell, listening to the wisdom of the older 
members, if it may be called that —wis- 
dom, I mean—and rarely appearing, ex- 
cept as a perfectly good listener, in that 
terrific arena of forensic faradiddle until along 
in May last, in the early days of May, the May 
days of May, to be exact. Then he hopped 
in. He hopped in and hopped out again, assisted by the 
slapsticks of various Senatorial comedians, including the 
Honorable John Kean and Messrs. Gallinger and Fulton, 
aforesaid, not to mention Gloomy Gus, as personated by 
Mr. Teller. It was this way. Mr. Burkett thought up 
a great scheme for the Senate. He decided that the 
Senate was forgetting its mother, or mothers, and sought 
aremedy. That remedy was none other than the poetical, 
sentimental, alluring proposition of recognizing Sunday, 
May 10, as Mothers’ Day, and requiring each Senator and 
each officer and each employee of the Senate, from Charley 
Bennett and Dan Ransdell to Old Ike, to wear a white 
carnation in honor and in token of their mothers. 


The Cynical Senate Sneers 


AVING thought this up Mr. Burkett acted, for with 

him the thought is father—no, mother—of theact. He 
introduced a resolution to the general effect outlined above, 
prescribing the flower as aforesaid, and waited. That was 
on May 8. The resolution went over a day, under the 
rules, and came up on May 9. Mr. Burkett wanted 
immediate decision, for next day was May 10, Mothers’ 
Day, and the time was short enough to allow the Senators 
and others to outfit themselves with the white carnations. 
Senator Kean moved that all after the word “ Resolved” 
be stricken out and the Fifth Commandment substituted, 
reciting said commandment witkout an error, much to the 
astonishment of the Senate and greatly to the honor and 
increment of New Jersey. Senator Fulton moved that the 
resolution be referred to the Judiciary Committee. Sen- 
ator Teller shed a few tears over wasting the time of the 
Senate with such nonsense. Senator Fulton demanded 
that father and sister and brother and mother-in-law be 
recognized, also, and Senator Gallinger said he didn’t, and 
he doubted if the other Senators did, have to wear a white 
carnation to remind him of his mother. 

Then Senator Burkett made his splash. He spoke with 
tears gemming his eyes, with a voice shaking with emotion, 
with every tremolo stop pulled out. He pleaded for the 
white carnation. He pleaded for the day. He urged the 
Senate to get awake to its manifest duty, and when he had 
finished the Senate went on with a bill relating to light- 
houses, and Senator Burkett wore his carnation next day 
without Senatorial company. 

And another time he moved forward to the firing line, 
another time he showed his utter eagerness concerning the 
welfare of the country, when he opposed the opening of 
post-offices on Sunday so citizens might be able to get their 
mail. Strong argument he made, too. He said that when 
the post-offices are opened on Sunday the boys and girls 
go to the post-offices and flirt. He was against that. He 
wanted to stop it. He didn’t think any boy and any girl 
had a right to go to any post-office on Sunday and fiirt. 
It was contrary to the Constitution, or something, and 
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He Feels Deeply. Moreover, He Lives in Lincoln, Neb. 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


he desired to have an end put to it. He declaimed in 
impassioned tones concerning this blot on our national 
escutcheon. ‘‘Do not open the post-offices on Sunday,” 
he thundered, ‘‘and then the boys and girls will have no 
place to go and flirt. They will be compelled to remain 
at home, instead of meeting one another in our Federal 
buildings under the guise of going there for the mail. We 
can wait for our mails until Monday,” or words to that 
general effect. 

Being dignified members of a dignified body no Senator 
said: ‘‘But, apparently, the girls can’t wait for their 
males until Monday,” which would have been a hot one; 
but, of course, the Senate never does such things. Also, 
it does not close post-offices on Sunday, as Mr. Burkett 
discovered to his utter disgust. 

Now, it must be apparent that a Senator from Nebraska 
who can put across two epochal movements like this in one 
session is to be reckoned with in the future. To be sure, he 
didn’t win, but he planted the seed, he planted the seed. 
Wherefore, we may expect to observe him galloping to the 
front in the coming session of Congress, waving aloft reso- 
lutions for various other great reforms, forbidding the boys 
and girls from going skating on Sunday on any ice that 
forms on Government waters, putting a bathrobe on 
Greenough’s statue of Washington and formulating other 
crusades of great importance. 

You see, Elmer Jacob Burkett is an intense man. He 
feels deeply. Moreover, he lives in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and it is pretty hard for any person who lives in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, to get into the limelight so long as a certain 
other party inhabits that spot. But he is on to the fact 
that any public man who allies himself with the uplift will 
be uplifted, and he’d much rather be going up than down. 

Like a large number of other statesmen who are now 
statesmanizing in our leading centres of such endeavor, 
Mr. Burkett was born in Iowa, and remained there until 
he had graduated from Tabor College. Then he became 
superintendent of schools at Leigh, Nebraska, and from 
that time forth, which was in 1892, or thereabouts, cast his 
fortunes with the State that contains the river of which 
Mr. Bryan was the Boy Orator until he became bald and 
took on weight. He became a lawyer in Lincoln and, 
presently, came to Congress as a Representative, walking 
gracefully across to the Senate when the Honorable C. H. 
Dietrich went home, removed, forever, from the toga. 

Mr. Burkett is forty-one, thereby qualifying handily for 
the Younger Set—apologies to Robert W. Chambers—in 
the Senate, and entering heartily into all the sports and 
pastimes of that sprightly combination, which include the 
baiting of Nelson W. Aldrich and the debating of Eugene 
Hale and Henry Cabot Lodge. He talks well, in a fervid 
and florid way, and has all the arts and graces of the real 
thing in a Western politician, being able to shake hands 
with a longer and more lingering handclasp than anybody 


in the Younger Set, with the possible exception of William 
Alden Smith, who never lets go until you call time on him. 
He tore into the schools of the District of Columbia one day, 
where the tearing always is good, appearing before the 
Senate as a schoolmaster and lecturing that body quite as 
pedantically as he used to hand it out to the pupils at 
Leigh. He knew what he was talking about, too. 

This year Burkett will be found lined up again with the 
younger set in the Senate. As these men promise to cut 
quite a figure in shaping legislation, especially after 
March 4, he will have a chance to show whether there 
is more serious stuff in him. 


He Wanted to Know 


HERE is a fine old family living up in New York State 

that has plenty of servants, but has never had a butler, 
deeming such an appurtenance a frivolity. A time ago 
the son married a high-born Massachusetts young lady 
and the couple came home to visit the groom's parents. 

The older sister, having ideas of her own about what the 
bride might expect, decided to hire a butler for the occa- 
sion and went to the city to find one. She asked the 
caterer who usually sent up their ice cream and such things 
when they had a party if he could furnish one, and the 
caterer said he could. He called in a clean-cut, fine- 
looking man of about fifty and told him to do what the 
lady wanted. 

*‘What will my duties be?” asked the man. 

**Oh, nothing much but to stand around and butler, and, 
mostly, give an imitation of an old family retainer who has 
been with us for twenty years. That’s 
what I want most. I want you to make 
them think you have been our butler for 
a quarter of a century.’’ The bride and 
groom came. There was a big dinner in their 
honor. The guests remarked the butler, calm, 
important, handsome and dignified. 

‘Old family retainer,” lied the sister glibly. ‘‘ Been 
with us many years. Couldn’t keep house without him. 
I think it is lovely to have these old family servants. Now, 
James, there, is a perfect butler. He has been with us 
since I was born. Knows all about us and all our ways 
perfectly. I consider James the finest example of an old 
family retainer a 

“TI beg pardon, Miss,” said James, coming up and 
breaking in on the conversation, “ but will’you kindly tell 
me where the refrigerator is?” 





Politics in Indiana 


{a wt play politics every minute of every day out in 
Indiana. Some crafty Republican, living in West 
Lafayette, finding the tide in that city going the way of 
the Democratic candidate for Governor, turned out one 
night a few weeks before election and plastered every dead 
wall in the place with posters reading: 


VOTE FOR TOM MARSHALL 


And We Will Put a Saloon in Every Vacant Room 
in West Lafayette 


AND REVIVE PROSPERITY 
Perhaps that didn’t help some with the proletariat! 


Morton and Methuselah 


EORGE B. SLOAN was seconding the nomination of 
Levi P. Morton in the State convention in New York 
that named that aged statesman for governor. 

The bosses had decreed the.nomination of Morton, but 
there was a good deal of protest because Morton was, even 
then, so old a man. However, the bosses had their way, 
and Sloan was sent up to make a seconding speech. 

“Levi P. Morton,” declaimed Sloan, “was born in 
Vermont. One hundred and nineteen years ago ——” 

He meant to go on with something about Ethan Allen 
and Ticonderoga, but the continuity of his remarks was 
destroyed by a bull-voiced delegate who interrupted him 
just there with the bellowed inquiry: ‘‘Great Scott, is 
he as old as that?” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Maxfield Parrish, the artist, makes his pictures in a 
beautiful country home at Windsor, Vermont. 

CS. B. Palmer, president of the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, is the champion flapjack eater of Vermont. 


@ Nox McCain, the lecturer, used to be George Nox 
McCain when he was a reporter in Philadelphia, but Nox 
McCain is noisier on the billboards. 
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MRS, JOHN ADAMS 
First Mistress of the White House (1801) 


Did You Know All This? 


Ten thousand persons have passed through the White House on a 
New Year's Day and shaken hands with the President. 


Every visitor to the White House must keep his hands always in sight 
— during the public receptions. 


The White House piano is all inlaid with gold, and the White House 


china service consists of over 1,500 pieces. 
There were ten weddings and twelve births within the White House. 
Not a single President came from West of the Mississippi. 


Hayes was the only President to take the oath of office within the 
White House, and he took that oath a day ahead of time. 


Jefferson did his marketing, and John Quincy Adams his own 
gardening. Mrs. John Adams used the East Room to dry the wash. 


The wife of President John Adams had not wood enough to keep 
the big mansion warm. 

Two private secretaries of the Presidents married each a daughter 
- a President. Four daughters of Presidents married in the White 

ouse. 


Two first ladies died in the White House. 


The Prince of Wales was a guest at the White House for one week; 
General Lafayette was a guest of j. Q. Adams; Prince Napoleon Bonaparte 
visited Lincoln; and the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia visited Grant. 


Copyright, Underwood & Underwood => You will 
Find the Above 
Facts and Over 
One Thousand 
Others Record- 
ed in the INSIDE 
STORY OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE. 





the Heart of Every Reader. 
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OUR PATRIOTIC PREMIUM OFFER! 





500 Bright and 
Generous Pages 





Sent, All Charges Prepaid 














What $2 Will Buy 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND FAMILY 
Present Occupants of the White House (1908) 


We will send the Inside Story of the 
White House (500 Pages, Bound in 
Olive Green and Gold), Our “Art Gallery De Luxe” and The Christian 
Herald to January 1, 1910 (ALL THREE), for Only Two Dollars. 


The Magazine that Fully Satisfies 


EVER before in all its Illustrious History has The Christian Herald been more Irresistibly Attractive than it is To-day, 

Its Innumerable Literary and Artistic Treasures Captivate at Sight and Endear this Queen of American Weeklies to 
Every one of its Fifty-two Weekly 
Issues is worth a Year's Subscription, yet if, at any time within Three 
Months of the date of your subscription, you should prefer to undo the 
transaction, we will Immediately and Cheerfully Refund the Entire 
Amount, and you will have had a Three Months’ Trial Trip Free. 


The 52 Issues of The Christian 
Herald Contain in the Course of a year as Much Reading Matter 
and as Many Illustrations as Any Four of the Dollar Magazines, 
yet its Subscription Price is Only $1.50, and with Every Yearly 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT WILLIAM H. TAFT 
The Incoming Occupant of the White House (1909) 


Subscription our Marvelous Family Art Gallery De Luxe (Aggregating 1,000 Square Inches) goes FREE. | a 


Greatest Book of the Day 


Could any Book be more Timely than The Inside Story 
of the White House, which Unfolds, in Brilliant and Li 
Realistic Style, the Story of the Comedy and Tragedy, the un 
Joys and Sorrows, and the Loves and Heartaches of 1s 


Presidential Home Life 


that are Interwoven with its Intensely Dramatic History? 
Here we see the Intimate, Personal, Fireside Life of our 26 
Presidents, their Wives, their Daughters and their Sons, since 
that New Year's Day when, with a splendid Reception, 
John Adams first opened the doors of the Stately Mansion. 
It tells how they Worked and how they Played. Never 
was a Book more full of Captivating and Diversified Incidents 
or more Absorbing from the First Page to the very Last. 


Our President-Elect and Family 


A Whole Chapter is Given Up to the Portraits and Life 
Stories of the Incoming President-elect and Family. 
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es Yeuiy. Always Full of Bright Pictures. Our Wonderful Art Gallery De Luxe Free with Every Subscription. Dr. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 
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REV. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D.D. 
Regular Contributor for 1909 
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y For the Whole Family 








Story The attractive Volume of Enchanting Stories and Immortal 
t and Legends, compiled by Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
y, the under the title, World-Famed Stories and Legends, 
is a book for the Library Table, to be read aloud on Winter 
Evenings; a veritable Treasure-House of Fiction. 
“a Stories for Old and Young 
S| — 
w 26 Here are the stories that Young Folks Instinctively Love 
, since and Delight In; that Old Folks keenly Relish; Stories that 
ption, Appeal to the Heart at Eight or Eighty; that Develop the 
nsion. Budding Mind and Strengthen the Moral Character, and 
Never that Never Fail to Make us, who are Gaining in Years, feel 
idents Younger and Fresher for having read them. 
Last. Here, too, in the second half of this Generous Volume, 
are the Legends that have Rocked the Cradles of Nations 
ly in their Infancy, and have been handed down through the 
-_ ages; Legends that are Ingrained in the Fibre of all English- 
1 Life Speaking Peoples; that are, many of them, Old beyond 
nily. Years, yet will be New long after we are dead and gone. 





The Christian Herald is the “ Almoner to Nations in Distress.” 
during the past fifteen years the enormous sum of Four Million Dollars. Emperors, Kings and Queens have received its 
| representatives to express their thanks for the generous assistance afforded in staying the ravages of famine and pestilence. The 
} American Government has repeatedly placed warships and chartered vessels at its disposal for the transportation of relief supplies. 
In our own country the beneficences of The Christian Herald are without number. Its Bowery Mission supports 

the world-famed Bread Line, at which a hot breakfast is given to 2,000 Homeless Men and boys every midnight, 
and its “Children’s Paradise,” the Model Fresh-Air Home of the World, at Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., has 
entertained for a ten days’ outing over 31,000 children of the tenements, receiving 3,000 children annually. More could be said, but more is not needed. 
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Greater Things in Store for 1909 


LABORATE plans are well under way to make 1909 a Red Letter Year in the history of The Christian Herald. 

With the many additions and improvements now in contemplation, we will, during the coming year, be more rightfully 
entitled than ever before to acclaim’ The Christian Herald the Queen of 
American Weeklies and the Brightest and Best Family Paper in the World. 
Only the Best in Literature and Art will be presented, and Every One of its 52 Issues, 
the Year Around, will Sparkle with Gems from Cover to Cover. 
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Sent, All Charges Prepaid 


It has distributed in Relief at Home and Abroad 





MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
Member Editorial Staff 


Our Superb ArtGallery—Free 





This Fine Collection consists of Exquisite Reproductions 
of Six Masterpieces in their Original Colors, aggre- 
gating a full 1,000 Square Inches of superb Color 
Work, the value of which cannot be measured by the ordi- 
nary standard of dollars and cents. We have spent over four 
months considering Hundreds of Masterpieces from Famous 
Galleries the world over before making our choice of subjects. 
We have spared neither time, labor nor expense in making 
this Art Gallery as nearly perfect as the combined skill 
and talent of artist and lithographer could produce. 

Just think of Six Beautiful Pictures, unmounted, 
aggregating 1,000 Square Inches, actual color surface, 
offered as a FREE Premium to Every Subscriber to The 
Christian Herald! It seems incredible, but it is true. 
How we can do it is Our Secret. You get the benefit. 


Six Fine Christmas Presents FREE! 





Christmas Time is Coming. It will be here before 
you are fully aware of the fact. The Six Pictures will make 
SIX of the finest Christmas Sarai - 
Presents one can think of. ant bi 
Or they will adorn the walls 
of your own home for many 
yearstocome. You will Sure- 
ly Miss a Genuine and Un- 
usual Opportunity if you fail 
to secure this Superb ART 
GALLERY DE LUXE. 











What $2 Will Buy 





We will send this Great Book, World-Famed 
Stories and Legends (540 Pages, Bound in 
Red and Gold), Our “Art Gallery De Luxe” and The Christian Herald to 
January 1, 1910 (ALL THREE), for Only Two Dollars. Act To-day. 





HON. SELAH MERRILL, D. D. 
Regular Contributor for 1909 
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WOMAN saved by potting 
away what change she coul 


Men and Their Wives 


get her hands on each night 
by going through her husband’s 
pockets. Her husband never 
missed the money, and would 
never have saved it himself. She 
made the thing regular, however, by an 
arrangement under which the husband was 
to keep every copper received in change 
through the day, putting it in a special 
pocket for her, which she emptied when he 
ot home. Sometimes there were three or 
our pennies, and, again, as many as fifteen 
or twenty. 

After this plan had been in operation 
about six weeks the husband wanted a loan 
of a dollar or so. The wife advanced the 
money until next salary day, but charged 
one hundred per cent. interest. Even- 
tually the loan feature of this plan became 
fairly constant, the rate being lowered for 
amounts of five dollars. 

When the plan had been in operation 
about a year the husband suddenly got 
into a corner where money was needed, and 
urgently. On his way home that night 
he thought of the penny-and-loan fund. 

To his surprise there was a fund of more 
than one hundred dollars in his wife’s 
hands, out of which he got a fifty-dollar 
loan at reasonable terms. 

There are hundreds of women to whom 
it would never occur to look upon a hus- 
band as a circulating note. This husband, 
regarded in that way, was practically a 
note for one thousand dollars, paying four 
per cent. interest in pennies, assuming that 
the contents of the penny-pocket averaged 
twelve and a half cents a day, six days in 
the week. Add the profits on his loan 
patronage, and he was like a bond for 
twenty-five hundred dollars. His pennies 
alone would buy, at the age of forty, a 
thousand-dollar twenty-payment partici- 

ting life-insurance policy in one of the 

companies in the United States. 


The Family Fine System 


Another wife accumulated a private sur- 

lus by a weekly-envelope plan covering 
eusehold expenses. It had been custom- 
ary for the husband to hand over what 
money was wanted for the house each 
morning. No accounts were kept. So 
the wife proposed that he put twenty- 
four dollars into a regular pay-envelope for 
her each salary night, to cover household 
expenses. This was done, and she began 
saving, putting aside some weeks two dol- 
lars, some weeks five, and meeting an 
occasional deficit on the week out of her 
surplus. Each time the husband sean 
home a guest to dinner he paid a dollar, 
which was less than half the cost of enter- 
taining downtown in a restaurant. At the 
end of a year this fund exceeded one hun- 
dred dollars. The husband had contem- 
plated an addition to his life insurance for 
several years. At the wife’s suggestion 
he took out a twenty-five-hundred-dollar 
twenty-payment non-participating policy, 
ann remium of seventy-three dollars, 
which the wife undertook to pay. 

In a family of four the Neat an 5 assumes 
responsibility for good behavior of the — 
aged eight, and the mother for her daugh- 
ter, aged six. Misconduct is charged to the 

ents respectively, on the principle that 
it is due to lack of discipline and good 


feeling. A secret schedule of fines is 
adhered to, the gene paying assessed 
amounts each night, money going into a 
fund for the children’s education. This 
schedule ranges from a dollar penalty for a 
falsehood to a cent for bad table-manners: 
Tellingafalsehood .. . $1.00 
Taking property of another . . . . 1.00 
Coarse or improper language or conduct. 1.00 
Destroying property (no matter whose) . 75 
OS EE ae ae ee 75 
Neglect sanitary provisions 50 
Talebearing SiN. este 50 
Punishmentsatschool. . ... . 30 
Failuretobe punctual. . ... . .25 
Quarreling between themselves,each . 25 
: with otherchildren . . . 25 
Impudence ile tae ee wale eee 25 
DINE ee oe aie es at a .20 
Impoliteness to visitors and others, when 
notdownrightimpudence . .. . 10 
Breaches table-manners and deportment 
SROMEMOUNS *. he a de te 01 


A traveling salesman married a business 
woman. This couple immediately put the 
family on a square, business basis. The 
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husband had saved nothing. His wife had 
saved three hundred dollars. A meeting 
was held for purposes of yo ep a 
“holding company.” The husband esti- 
mated his income for the coming year. 
The wife turned over to the company her 
three hundred dollars, receiving stock in 
ten-dollar shares. The husband bought an 
equal amount of stock on credit. It was 
agreed that this stock must earn eight per 
cent. dividends. The three hundred dol- 
lars real money was put out at five per cent. 
interest. That left three per cent. for the 
husband to pay on his wife’s stock, and eight 
er cent. on his own, as well as his stock to 
ee from indebtedness. 

At the end of a year the holding com- 
pany had earned forty-eight dollars divi- 
dends, which the shareholders put back 
into its funds. The husband had also paid 
for ten of his shares—one hundred dol- 
lars. So the company wound up the year 
with four hundred and forty-eight dollars 
assets. 

That part of the _ was chiefly a pleas- 
ant diversion the year. After a few 
months of married life, though, this couple 
found that there was such an institution as 
the ‘‘ plant” (namely, the household), and 
it needed money for repairs and deprecia- 
tion. The holding company, having a 
charter as broad as that of Bay State Gas, 
took over this function. A stated sum was 
paid in monthly to cover repairs and depre- 
ciation. At the end of the year the com- 
pany had a surplus of one hundred and 
thirty dollars on the repair account, which 
was charged off and put out at interest, 
husband and wife each receiving six and 
one-half shares of stock therefor, and under- 
taking to pay the extra three per cent. 
necessary to make up the dividend. 

At the beginning of the second year the 
husband took twenty more shares on 
credit, and the wife ten. On these, of 
course, they — the full eight per cent. 
dividend, and were also under obligations 
to pay off principal in installments. Dur- 
ing that year, too, the holding company 
continued its household repair business. 

At the end of the second year the hus- 
band had purchased fifteen of his fifty 
shares, and the wife had paid for six of her 
ten. The repair department had closed 
with a profit of ninety dollars. Dividends 
on capitalization were eighty-two dollars. 
The holding company was now capitalized 
on paper at ten hundred and thirty dollars. 
Its actual cash assets were ten hundred and 
sixty dollars capital and savings plus that 
earned by dividends and profits on repairs. 
At this point the company suddenly went 
out of existence, for, with the capital and 
accumulations, a first payment was made 
onahome. Thusa pleasant fiction brought 
about a net saving of more than seven hun- 
dred dollars in two years, and was replaced 
by an old-fashioned mortgage that was 
much simpler, and at the same time 
absorbed savings at a faster rate. 


Saved When He Had To 


At only three periods of his life has a cer- 
tain salaried accountant been able to save, 
and for each there was an incentive. 

When fifteen years old he left school in 
Massachusetts, going to work in a factory 
where elastic gores for shoes were woven— 
an important industry then, when gore 
shoes were in universal use. While learning 
the trade he was paid three dollars a week. 
After a few months a loom was given him 
and he earned eight to ten dollars on piece- 
work. In onan months he got a fast, 
new type of loom on which he could make 
fifteen to eighteen dollars. One of his 
chums decided to go to a business school in 
the sy and the loom-hand wanted to go, 
too. he stopped buying bicycles, and 
other luxuries and got out a savings-bank 
book that had shown a balance of twenty 
dollars for more than a year. By hard 
work and economy he saved three hundred 
doilars in six months, spent eight months 
learning bookkeeping, — the books of a 
wholesale house during the summer vaca- 
tion for eight dollars a week, and finished 
his school course in the fall. 

For two or three years he saved nothing, 
buying bicycles, boats and guns with his 


spare cash. Then, suddenly, he 
found that he wanted to marry. 
Giving —- a bookkeeper’s job at 
fifteen dollars he got a better-paid 
position, and also undertook to 
audit books evenings. This 
brought in about twenty-five dol- 
lars a week, out of which he put aside forty 
per cent., accumulating a thousand dollars 
in less than two years. Then he married 
and stopped saving again, and did not begin 
until his two children grew out of a city 
apartment, and he rented a house in the 
suburbs. 

Presently he wanted a home and went to 
work to get it. In two years, by econom 
and extra work, he got together enoug 
money to buy a valuable lot, joined a 
building and loan society, and is now put- 
ting up his house, with the incentive of a 
reasonable mortgage to be cleared off. 

Since leaving school this accountant has 
been handling money belonging to others. 
He believes money in itself has no attrac- 
tion for the average youth, but that, as in 
his own case, young fellows prefer to spend 
it in traps, vacations, good living. He has 
never been able to save unless amusements 
and luxurious comforts were overshadowed 
by a desire for something bigger and better. 

In a family where the husband handed 
over a fixed amount for household expenses 
each week the wife kept her accounts by 
the simple method of dividing the allow- 
ance, Rye. so much into an envelope 
mark groceries, so much into others 
labeled light and fuel, servant, children’s 
clothing, and so forth. There was no sav- 
ings envelope. Occasionally she deposited 
a few dollars surplus ina bank. There was 
no envelope marked sickness either, so for 
several years the savings-account was 
drawn upon to meet doctors’ bills. It never 
grew very fast. 

This family moved to the suburbs. It 
was difficult to find servants, and they sel- 
dom stayed more than a week when hired. 
Presently the servant envelope began to 
show a surplus on its four dollars, received 
regularly. The wife became so interested 
in that envelope that she stopped worrying 
about servants and did most of the work 
herself. For two years she has had no 
servant. An average of two dollars a week 
is spent for washing and ironing, done out- 
side, and periodical house-cleanings. The 
rest goes into a savings-bank. 


A Small Boy’s Savings 


A traveling salesman had an only son with 
whom he had been liberal in the matter of 
spending money, and rather thoughtless. 

he boy began developing extravagant 
habits, and had no appreciation of the value 
of money. So the father made it a rule 
that all the capcom money he got in 
future must be earned. The boy’s mother 
was made the employer, and a regular 
schedule of prices for definite chores was 
drawn up—two cents a basket for splitting 
kindling, five cents an hour for hoeing gar- 
den, five cents for going to the corner store, 
three cents a hundred for collecting potato 


bugs. 

Phis reformed the boy in one way, for it 
made him ambitious. He got out of bed 
early in the morning to earn money. There 
was always a big pile of kindling on hand, 
= kept an eye open for odd jobs of all 

inds. 

But the reason he worked for money was 
that he might buy more or less useless things 
that he had bought under the old TF < 
So a saving plan was added to the 


ment. 
earning plan. 
The boy was permitted to spend one- 


quarter of all the money he made in his 
own way, without supervision. Another 
uarter went into a small home bank, to be 
eposited in a savings-account at interest. 
The remaining a = cent. of his earn- 
ings was kept back by his father, half to 
be invested in books and half in tools and 
toys. 
efore anything was bought out of this 
final fund, however, father and son had a 
conference and agreement on articles to be 
urchased or books selected. Thus the 
und went chiefly to the purchase of educa- 
tional toys, such as a printing-press, a 
scroll-saw, a camera. No anticipation of 
payments was permitted, nor any transfer 
of money from one fund to another to hurry 
the consummation of a purchase. In that 
way the fact that there was a surplus on 
hand did not kill the incentive to work for 
an object. 
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NECESSARY LUXURIES. 


. ys men buy an evening suit (full 


dress) at least once a year. 
Some men buy two of them a year. 


Some men follow the same course as to 
dinner suits. (Tuxedos.) 


Some men don’t buy them at all, because 
they think they seldom have occasion for 
wearing such garb. 


Which reminds one of what the Texan 
said about not needing his gun very often 
but when he did need it he needed it mighty 
bad and mighty quick. 


We believe that about the principal 
reason so many men think they do not often 
need a dress suit is the carefully developed 
and maintained idea that such garments 
must be, considering their limited sphere 
of activity, more expensive than anything 
else a man buys to wear. 


There is no more reason why your full 
dress clothes must be made at a luxurious 
price by a merchant tailor than that your 
business suit or your frock suit or your 
overcoat should be so made. 


It is perfectly logical, is it not? that 
when we pay our head designer and our 
cutters salaries akin to those enjoyed by 
rulers of states, that these men should 
possess the scientific craftsmanship to pro- 
duce full dress apparel second to none. 


Sincerity full dress garb is characterized 
by a dignity and refinement that add to 
the distinction of the wearer. Such clothes 
necessarily call for fineness of fabric, superb- 
ness of lining and a splendid workmanship 
—and we have the organization to give all 
that and more. 


The winter season, with its dinners and 
dances and theatrical attractions, makes 
full dress demands upon the college chap 
and his father. It’s money in your pocket 
to equip yourself with Sincerity opera coats, 
tuxedos and full dress suits. You will want 
one or the other, or all, as quickly and as 
badly as the Texan wanted his gun—and 
your dealer can supply you right now, be- 
fore 6 o’clock—the hour to get into them. 


Our Style Book illustrates in half-tones 
the real garments mentioned above. All 
our other styles, too. A postal to us, and 
we mail it at once. 


KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 
Chicago. 


Our label in every garment is your guaranty. 


Opera Coat— Tuxedo, (dinner coat) Evening Dress. 
Perfectly tailored ‘‘ Sincerity ” Styles. 
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Security Comes First . 


HERE is onething that certainly should 
not be lost sight of in considering the 
matter of investments—this is the 
fact that nothing counts up 30 fast as inter- 
est—just plain interest. Why? Because 
that doesn’t involve the backset of , taking 
aloss. Your rich man of the true investor 
e never quite loses sight of this fact. 
t is why he places security ahead of 
every other consideration. 

If he hasa really considerable fortune to 
begin with, and then sticks to this text from 
start to finish, and lives a reasonable time 
to put it into practice, he is bound to see 
that fortune immensely increased. 

Provided the security is sound, the law of 
interest works with implacable persistence 
and industry. It keeps on grinding day 
and night, month in and month out, and 
never stops to rest a minute. It knows no 
“exceptions.” 

Here, then, is the situation: The man of 
liberal means may, if he will hold the reins 
tight enough on himself, become much 
wealthier along the avenue of the interest 
table. About all he will need to do will 
be to live up to the rule of investing his 
money with the same regard to perfect 
security that any able and conscientious 
man would exercise in the investment of 
a trust fund. Under such conditions the 
volume of increase will roll up with mathe- 
matical precision. 

But, in discussing the question of how 
men of large means place their investments, 
we are up against a problem in human 
nature—and that is the element which gen- 
erally upsets all our fine calculations. Not 
all men who have plenty of means are gifted 
with the investor temperament. This may 
be a new phrase to the reader; but rest 
assured of the existence of the thing itself, 
and also of the fact that it has to be reck- 
oned with in the analysis of this problem! 

About seven years ago I faced this prob- 
lem in a personal way and determined to 
retire from active business and join the 
investor ranks. After making a clean-up of 
my business interests I turned my attention 
to the investment proposition and settled 
down to enjoy myself. Perhaps I did so, 
after a fashion—but I frankly confess that 
the strain on my disposition was so great 
that at the end of two years I was certainly 
an undesirable companion. My invest- 
ments were all right, but my disposition 
was making fast strides in the direction of 
bankruptcy. On the steamer, coming back 
from Europe, I confided to my family that I 
had discovered that I had not the investor 
temperament, that I felt sidetracked, out 
of my element, and that I could not stand 
the feeling that I was no longer in the 
active, constructive push of things. 

Just as soon as I touched the home shore 
I jumped into affairs and have had my 
hands full ever since—and will never 
attempt the réle of the inactive investor 
again until age or something else forces me 
to do so. I’d rather make simply the 
same amount of money by hard work that 
I might make from investments pure and 
simple than to step out of the race, fold my 
hands, or become a professional pleasure- 
chaser. I have spoken at such length with 
regard to the ‘‘investor temperament”’ for 
the reason that unless this is understood it 
is impossible to understand American life 
or American men of affairs; at the same 
time I should say that I have not followed 
the plan of putting all my eggs in one 
basket. No wise man will follow such a 
course, but will see to it that a very consid- 
erable part of his resources is put away in 
the most substantial securities before he 
begins to take any liberties with any part of 
his funds. 

There is just one point with regard to the 
selection of securities on which my own per- 
sonal views may not entirely coincide with 
those of the average careful investor. It 
has been my experi- 
ence that the most 
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the country, and I would not exchange 
my interest in this enterprise, dollar for 
dollar, for any first mortgage security I 
can think of at the moment. This is not 
alone because of the high percentage which 
this investment pays me, but it is also 
because I believe the investment to be just 
as secure as , first mortgage proposi- 
tion which could be brought to me. in, 
the professional investor is inclined to 
look askance at stocks or shares of any 
kind. I have several blocks of preferred 
stocks which I consider as carrying all the 
necessary security that conservative selec- 
tion would demand, and they certainly pay 
better than any of the standard first mort- 
gage bonds into which I could have put the 
money at the time I invested in these pre- 
ferred stocks. 
Of course, no man of fortune who has 

we judgment or who gets good advice 

efore investing will put any considerable 
amount into any investment or securit 
that he does not first thoroughly investi- 
gate—and the wider his business experience 
and connections the greater is his oppor- 
tunity of making investments which will, 
first, afford ample security, and, second, 
pay him a considerably larger return than 
those standard securities of the first mort- 
gage type which are commonly considered 
to need no investigation. 

— THEODORE P. SHONTs. 


Wisdom in Division 


ig’ IS my observation that the man of 
wealth, confronted with the problem of 
investing his surplus, is inclined to divide 
it into four parts to be put into four differ- 
ent classes of securities. Of course this 
varies with different individuals, and the 
proportion put into these several classes of 
securities is also variable. However, I 
have in mind one representative and very 
successful investor of large wealth who puts 
about one-fifth of his surplus into the very 
highest class of city or county bonds ob- 
tainable. These investments would gen- 
erally yield interest not to exceed four per 
cent., as an average, but occasionally he 
would get an added return from the in- 
creased market value of the securities. 

Of course his purpose in acquiring these 
high-grade securities bearing a low rate of 
interest is almost entirely a protective one. 
He keeps them so that he may have some- 
thing which he may sell at any time, at 
short notice, without a sacrifice. The valu- 
ation of these high-grade securities is not 
easily disturbed even at a time of financial 
disturbance, when less desirable holdings 
feel the depression. The result is that a 
man who puts aside a reasonable amount of 
his money in securities of this sort can 
always get money when he needs it. 

The next class of securities considered 
by the wealthy investor whom I have in 
mind is that of high-grade mortgage and 
railroad bonds yielding an interest return 
in the neighborhood of four to four and 
one-half per cent. 

Then, if he still has money to invest, he 
generally takes on a line of good corpora- 
tion bonds—those issued by big public- 
service corporations like the gas and 
electric light companies and street or 
interurban railway and telephone com- 
panies. In selecting this kind of securities 
any investor should take good care to know 
that his bonds will mature within a reason- 
able time before the termination of the 
franchise of the company—and by a rea- 
sonable time I would be understood to 
mean five years, for example. 

In the fourth class are the second-grade 
railway securities, the industrials and the 
various other kinds of liens and securities 
into which the shrewd investor puts his 
money. It is this class which offers the 
largest chance for profit, but, at the same 
time, involves a larger degree of risk. The 
investor of whom I am thinking puts about 


forty per cent. of his surplus into the 
third class of securities which I have named, 
and about twenty per cent. into each of the 
other classes. 

Investment in industrial securities de- 
mands special knowledge. If the investor, 
through his natural business associations, 
gains a clear insight into the conditions 
governing the prosperity of certain indus- 
trial institutions, and knows that they have 
the right resources, the right prospects and 
the right management, he can well afford to 
invest in their securities. 

But my observation is that the man of 
_— wealth and experience as an investor 
will not put his money into industrials unless 
he is especially well posted on the resources 
and the affairs of the concerns in question. 

There is one point with regard to invest- 
ments on which I would like to place 
especial emphasis. The average business 
man, when he rolls up a little surplus and 
begins to play the part of an investor, is 
almost invariably inclined to do the very 
thing which he ought not to do—and that 
is, to pass over the highest classes of securi- 
ties and put his money into those which 
promise a high rate of return and at the 
same time involve more than a reasonable 
degree of risk. He justifies this action by 
reasoning that, as he has so small a surplus 


to invest, he must make the most of it, and | 


make it bring him in ‘‘something worth 
while.”’ As a matter of fact, his reasoning 
and his action should be just the reverse of 
this. Because he has so little, he should put 
it into something in which he will not, by 
any chance, suffer a loss. Because of this 
peculiar and illogical way of reasoning the 
man who is a beginner in investing usually 
gets — and if business men generally 
would begin by buying high-grade securi- 





ties there would be a great many more | 


wealthy investors. 
— ALBERT W. HARRIS. 


Investment by Vote 


HILE not in the least assuming that 
I am a large investor—which I am 
not—ever since I have been in active 
business life it has been one of my respon- 
sibilities to make investments, either for 
others or for myself. As my whole en- 
vironment, interest and training led me 
into the newspaper field it was inevitable 
that my knowledge of finance should be 
comparatively superficial. It could not, 
under any circumstances, have been any- 
thing else. However, this very fact makes 
- situation representative of that in 
which thousands of active men of affairs 
find themselves; and, therefore, it may not 
be without its point. 

Every man, I take it, who finds himself 
with the responsibility on his shoulders of 
investing any considerable sum of money 
will hardly wish to relinquish the exercise 
of his personal judgment and to rely wholly 
upon the judgment of others. If he has the 
modern spirit he is going to have some 
choice in the discharge of his responsibili- 
ties, even if he feels that others may be far 
better posted in the details of investments 
than himself. 

What, then, is he going to do about it? 
Here is what I have always done, and the 
plan has not, in a single instance, entailed 
a loss. Among my personal acquaintances 
are three men who are experts in the invest- 
ment field. To each of these I have, from 
time to time, written substantially this: 
“T have so many thousand dollars to 
invest for myself or So-and-so. Will you 
please send me a list of the securities into 
which you would advise me to put this 
money? I am not content with a return of 
less than four per cent., and would like to 
realize five to five and a half percent. And 
the security must be good and sufficient to 
satisfy any reasonable man.” 

On receiving and comparing these lists I 
have invariably found that they contained 
certain identical 
items. Those items 





secure as well as 
the most profitable 
investments I have 
made are not in the 
first mortgage 
class. Forexample, 
I am a part owner 
of a large office 
building in one of 
the largest cities of 








appearing in the 
three lists were my 
firstselection. Next 
I took the recom- 


of my advisers and 


those on which all 
were a 











—M. McCormick. 
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HAT more de- 

lightful gift, or 

what better time to 

give it! The full 

enjoyment of all 

music, for all time, in 
THE 


ANGELUS 





Player-Piano 














N THE development of the 

ANGELUS PLAYER-PIANO 
a most significant advance has 
recently been made, giving still 
greater emphasis to the fact of 
its complete supremacy. 

Where with all other instru- 
ments the player must rely for 
the correctness of the music upon 
faulty or incomplete methods of 
roll-marking, the ANGELUS 
performer now has the A rtistyle 
system of expression characters 
to guide his playing. 

This new method of roll-mark- 
ing is the most effective aid to the 
production of good music in that 
it makes the way easy, even for 
the novice, to render a selection in 
a manner which must satisfy and 
delight the most critical of listeners. 

The Artistyle system of ex- 
pression characters, the Melodant, 
the famous Phrasing Lever and 
other expression devices are 
all exclusive features of the 
ANGELUS instruments, 


Hear and Play the ANGELUS 
instraments yourself. Write us 
for address of your nearest 
representative and free booklet. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


Established 1876. 


MERIDEN, Conn. Regent House, Regent St., LONDON 
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The Seed and the Soil 


EFORE entering the Nebraska School 
of Agriculture I worked on my farm 
with my father. Our yields were fully 

up to the average of farmers in our com- 
munity, but I was not satisfied with this. 
Many times we would come face to face 
with problems that were too much for us, 
and the realization of this fact led me to 
take a scientific agricultural training. 

After soyeening to the farm it was not 
thought advisable to purchase any great 
amount of additional machinery, but work 
was carried on with what we had on hand. 
Our equipment of farm tools was about 
what you might find on any average 
Western farm. 

We had on one se of our farm a field 
containing thirty-three acres quite rolling, 
and the soil mixed with clay. The neigh- 
bors considered it one of the poorest fields 
in our locality. However, there was good 
foundation soil. At the opening of this 
year’s operations—my first zoe out of 
school—I asked a neighbor what he would 
consider a good yield of corn from that 
field. He answered I could not get from it 
as large a crop as any of my neighbors from 
their fields of the same acreage. Here, 
however, are the results of that test of the 
field under scientific principles of farming. 
It yielded me sixty-one bushels and a ha 
tothe acre. The field of a neighbor, much 
better in soil, yielded him forty bushels to 
the acre, and another neighbor secured 
from a field from equally good soil thirty- 
five bushels an acre. y success was a 
revelation to the neighborhood, and the 
farmers admitted it. 

Now what was the cause of this greater 
yield? Two things: scientific seed selec- 
tion and scientific cultivation. I chose m 
seed with the greatest care and in accord- 
ance with the teachings I had received at 
the university. The soil was thoroughly 
cultivated and handled according to the 
principles I had been taught in school. 

The same year I had an equally striking 
demonstration of what could be done 
under —_ cultivation of the wheat crop. 
I secured a yield of forty-four bushels and 
three-quarters on a field of twenty-one 
acres. This was six to ten bushels better 
an acre than the yield secured by neighbors 
who had fields equally good or better. 
Now let me give the results obtained the 
following “tyr from the field of twenty 
acres which had been yielding about forty 
bushels to the acre, or about the same as 
the field across the road, both being alike in 
soil and in previous cultivation and both 
having been cultivated by two of the best 
‘practical’? farmers in the community. 

y field had been in my hands for two 
years, and the crop of corn it produced is 
the result of two years of scientific farm- 
ing put **to practice. It yielded me an 
average of spe ig bushels and a half 
of corn to theacre. That of my neighbor, 
who was held to be the “‘crack farmer”’ of 
the community, brought him forty bushels 
to the acre, thus giving an advantage of 
thirty-eight bushels and a half of corn to 
the acre, a direct result of two years’ culti- 
vation under scientific principles. How is 
this accomplished? By difference in rota- 
tion for the two years previous and planting 
the crop; by the difference in preparation 
of the soil and in cultivating the crop; 
and last, but by no means least, the 
difference in the selection of seed. 

All these crops, with the exception of the 
wheat, were fed on the farm, and themanure 
returned to the soil. By careful feeding we 
netted fifty cents for our corn, while at the 
same time the other farmers were sellin 
corn to the elevators for thirty cents, an 
still others, through poor management in 
feeding their corn, actuaily got out of it a 
smaller return than this. me selected 
animals poor in type and quality for feed- 
ing and violated every known principle of 
feeding, thereby increasing the cost of the 
gains in weight on their animals from 
twenty-five per cent. to fifty per cent. 

I figure that during the year out of 
schooi the net profit to me as a result of my 
agricultural education was $500—to say 
nothing of the improvements in live stock, 
garden, orchard, land and the like. But 
above all, the farm, at the close of the first 
three years of scientific handling, is in a 
condition to produce a maximum yield the 
next year instead of a minimum, The real 
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value which was added to the farm of 
one hundred and ninety acres, solely by 
methods of farming, was shown when last 
year the farm sold for fifteen dollars more 
an acre than land was at that time — 
for, which had three years previous outsol 
it by three to five dollars an acre—thus 
showing the relative increase of seventeen 
to niagey ( dollars over the surrounding 
farms. All this relative increase can be 
credited to nothing else than the practi- 
cal application of scientific agricultural 
methoas. —P. A. NICHEY. 


A City Boy on the Farm 


WAS raised a city boy, my father being 

a physician. — h the 
graded school I entered high school, and 
toward the finish of my course there I 
became ill and lost so much time from school 
that it was impossible for me to graduate 
with my class. Therefore, I refused to go 
back to the high school and graduate with 
the nextclass. About this timesomechance 
circumstances directed my attention to the 
school of agriculture; it seemed that this 
would be a very eereene line of study, 
so I investigated it more fully and became 
so interested in it that I entered upon the 
scientific course of agriculture in the fall 
of 1902. 

Forthe first time in my life I was actually 
and intensely interested in my school work. 
By hard work, and because I had the 
advantage of a high-school training back of 
me, I was able to finish the course in two 


years. 

Immediately after poring, the college I 
was given a good position which placed me 
in charge of a herd of pure-bred shorthorns 
in Custer County, Nebraska. There I 
remained for nearly two years, and had 
entire responsibility for breeding, feeding 
and herding management. Here I was 
able to test out the practical value of what 
I had learned in my college course, as 
many of the cattle develo under my 
management were exhibited. Again, the 
commercial success of the herd was, of 
course, a most practical test of what my 
equipment in scientific training was worth. 
I found, for one thing, that the knowledge 
of veterinary surgery and medicine which 
I gained in this school was almost invalu- 
able, as it enabled me to save the lives of 
several expensive animals, and also to save 
the disfigurement of many others. 

A broad experience is wy to be 
desired, provided it can be had in early life 
and upon advantageous terms. Therefore, 
when the position of traveling dairy 
inspector, under the Food, Dairy and Dru 
Commission of Nebraska, was offered me 
accepted it. This statement alone will 
suggest to the boy who is debating the 
advisability of taking a course in scientific 
agriculture the fact that such a training 
may lead into many avenues other than 
the actual operation of a farm. 

—J. W. DAWSON. 


The Money in Know How 


wus some doubting farmer of the old 
school asks me what is the good of a 
college education in farming I simply turn 
the tables by asking him these questions: 
‘‘What is it worth in dollars and cents to 
know the value of a balanced ration for 
feeding of cattle—when that will produce 
the best results in the shortest possible 
time? What is it worth to know the value 
of different food-stuffs for all his stock and 
be able to select the very best one? What 
is it worth to the practical farmer to be 
able to ep coins quotations as to 
grades and c of live stock; to know 
the real worth of crops such as clover and 
cow peas; which is the best binder, 
mower or spraying machine on the market; 
to know how to set out and trim and spray 
and care for an orchard so that it will yield 
richly; to know how to fill the place of a 
veterinary surgeon in case of injury or 
sickness among stock?” 

Just as a matter of illustration: two 
summers ago there was a large peach cro 
in my section, and I marketed enoug 
from approximately three acres to receive, 
for the crop, $400. That same season 
another fruit grower only four miles dis- 
tant let hundreds of bushels of peaches rot 
on the trees and ground simply because he 
did not know how to handle them, to sell 


them or to pick them. At school I had 
been trained in these very things, and the 
only reason why I was not swamped in the 
same way as my neighbor was because of 
the instruction I had received.. The next 
season—the one just —I had another 
i emonstration of the value of my 
training from still another angle. 
trees in the peach orchard had been pruned, 
cultivated and cared for in accordance with 
the principles taught me in college. When 
the peach harvest came I found that the 
crop in all that region was a practical 
failure, and, while my neighbors had no 
peaches to sell, or next to none, my own 
trees yielded me a hundred bushels, which 
brought me a splendid price. 

One strong point in our instruction in 
college was the value of alfalfa. Conse- 
quently I ag ten acres into alfalfa, which 
is — ly @ new crop in my section, 
and last season harvested forty tons of 
hay, cured, from the ten acres. Had I not 
learned from the ae school the 

roper time to sow alfalfa, how and why to 
inoculate the ground, to keep out the grass 
and weeds, I would probably have made a 
rank failure of it and sustained the bad 
reputation the crop had among farmers of 
my locality, who had no faith in it and be- 
lieved it wholly unadapted to that region. 
Now my neighbors are decidedly interested 
in it. —L. L. ANDERSON. 


A Showing With Oats 


ri THE three years since I graduated 
from the —— of agriculture at the 
University of Nebraska I have had the 
management of a large ranch in addition 
to my own place. The scarcity and poor 
quality of help has made this labor harder, 
with result that I have had very limited 
opportunity to work out crop rotation and 
other plans for the improvement of m 
own land. However, whatever Abe | 


have had I attribute to my scientific train- | 


ing at the university. 

here has been some opportunity for me 
to work out the principles which I have 
been taught there. For example, from 
ten acres of land I thrashed 965 bushels of 
oats. The highest oats ever — by any 
neighbor is but seventy bushels to the acre, 
and forty bushels has been about the highest 
except in these two cases. My crop was 
secured by special preparation of the seed- 
bed, by obtaining the proper kind of seed for 
my ee and by fanning the seed thor- 
oughly before it was put on the land. 

—H. D. Lute. 


Eyes of High Value 


EERHAPS the most interesting minia- 

ture in J. Pierpont Morgan’s great col- 
lection represents the eye of the celebrated 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, who was the wife of the 
Prince Regent, afterward George IV. It is 
beautifully executed, and shows the eye as 
if rising from a bank of blue and gra 
clouds. There is just a suggestion of chuck 
and forehead, the latter half-covered by 
the lady’s light, flaxen hair, which falls in 
curls over it. 

So far as known, this was the first paint- 
ing of the kind ever made. It was done by 
Cosway, the famous miniaturist, on a com- 
mission given by the Prince Regent, who 
wore it on a bracelet. The Prince gave to 
Mrs. Fitzhefbert a similar painting of his 
own eye, which is now the property of the 
Earl of Portarlington. 

From this beginning there started a fad 
for Py ell as they were called, which 
lasted for a number of years, and the min- 
iaturists of the 7 kept busy with 
orders for them. any examples of this 
curious art are still in existence, and only 
three years ago an exhibition of them 
was given in London. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
record the fact that Queen Victoria, when 
the eldest son of the Prince of Wales (now 
King Edward VII) was a oo little baby, 
had such paintings made of each of his 
features separately—not only the eyes, but 
the nose, mouth and ears. These she had 
mounted on a bracelet, which she never ex- 
hibited, however, to anybody outside of the 
family, unless it were a very intimate friend. 
It will be remembered that the child, who 
was called the Duke of Clarence, died when 
he had scarce attained manhood. 
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NAME-ON 


The Gift Umbrella 


The ,NAME-ON is new, different, unique. In 
every \NAME-ON Umbrella, we weave the 
owner's name and address—weave it right 
a the fabric, and it can’t be gotten out. 

e 





-ON can be loaned, forgottenor mis. | 


laid, but it comes back to its owner, An 
name will be woven in any color silk dnsieed. 


Aftereighty years of umbrella making, this is 
our latest and best. Made on the Beehler ex- 
tra close rolling steel frame, rubber enameled 
so it can’t rust. The fabric, rich lustre 
weather-proof, strong and durable. Rais 
or lowered with our patent slide,—can’t slip 
or pinch the fingers. A year’s guarantee 
with every umbrella. 

Here is a chance to make a fine Christmas 

ift. The LNAneSON is sodifferent and so much 

tterthanordinary umbrellas that it willmake 
your gift stand out and be remembered. 
Two special Christmas offers in (NAME-ON 
Umbrellas, 1000 in each lot, 
all ready to weave the 
name in and ship the 
same day your 
order is re- 
ceived. 


No. 206— 
A stylish, serv- 
iceable, handsome 
umbrella. Handle indi- 
vidually selected, genuine 
West Indian box wood, 
Sterling silver tip. Any name 
and address woven in without 
charge. 26 inch, $2.00; 
28 inch, $2.50, Sent 
express pre- 
paid. 


No. 1828 — 

Light as a 

feather, extra close 

roll, The most stylish 

umbrella made. Beautiful 

silver handle, aranteed 

Sterling, or 14 carat gold plate 

with rich mother-of-pearl inlaid. 

Satin de Chine woven silk, guaran- 

teed not to crack or split. This umbrella 

isa beauty. Any size, $5.00. Sent express prepaid. 
of other handles free on 

ber these brellas are d for a year. 

The only guaranteed umbrella. Only 1000 in each lot, ready 

for immediate shipment. Any name and address woven 

without charge,and your money back, if you’ re not satisfied. 

The oldest umbrella house in America. Founded 628. 


WM. H. BEEHLER 
204 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
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more than any other dish 
needs careful seasoning. It 
is rendered more appetizing 


by the use of 


LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a delightful seasoning 
for Scalloped Oysters, 
Broiled Lobster, Cod Fish 
Balls and Steaks, Deviled 
Clams, Fish, Salads, etc. 


Beware of Imitations. 
Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. 














7 CEMENT HOUSES, and 
HOW to BUILD THEM. 


Illustrated Details of Cement Construction —Standard Specifica- 
tions for Cement—Standard Specifications for Concrete Blocks 
= eral f Ci i W: fi Coloring, 
Aggregates, Mixtures, Raving. Reinforcing, Foundations, Walls, 
Steps, Sewer Pipe, Tile, imneys, Floors, Porches. Use of 
Concrete on the Farm, &c., in our valuable book No. 60. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURAL ASS'N, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 

















806 Cars Already. 
Vv 
Touring Cars 
Tourabouts 
Roadsters 


Price 
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Chalmers-Detroit “30” 










$1500 





**It’s a Good Car”’ 

A high-grade 4-cylinder, 5-passenger, 
24-30 horse-power car, made by the 
makers of the Thomas-Detroit Forty. 


The only man who doesn’t praise the Chalmers “30” 


806 of our $1500 ‘‘30’s’’ have already been delivered. Not 
last year’s models, but all of them built this year. 

806 people are actually running these cars. 806 owners, 
scattered all over America, know them by their performance. 


Some are nearby you—some are your neighbors, per- 
haps. Ask them what they think. We will gladly abide 


by their judgment. 


Don’t judge the car that is best for you by what sales- 
men or advertisements say. There are 806 people who 
know these cars as you'll know them. Hear what they say. 


These Facts are Important 





This is areal touring car, with r10- 
inch wheel base. The body is hung 
between the axles— not way over the 
rear axle to make room for a ‘“‘big, 
handsome hood.’’ The hood isn’t im- 
portant; it’s the engine under the hood. 

Multiple disc clutch, three-speed trans- 
mission, floating rear axle, ¥% elliptic 
springs, quick- detachable tires, etc. 
Engineers will tell you that, in every 
point, this car is exactly right. 


One of these cars has been running 
200 miles every day, rain or shine, for 
91 days. The run is from Detroit to 
Pontiac and back. The car has run so 
far 18,200 miles, always on schedule, 
without a miss. And the car is still 
running. No other car at any price has 
ever done this before. 


In the Sweepstake Races, run over 
the Vanderbilt Cup course on Satur- 
day, October roth, our cars won first 
and second in their class. They dis- 
tanced everyone else, and beat the next 
car by 34 minutes. That means that 
our car was over 25 miles ahead in a 
race of 150 miles. The ‘‘30’’ that won 
first averaged 48 miles per hour. The 


’ 


**30’’ which won second averaged 46 
miles per hour. 

The winner of the Vanderbilt Cup 
Races on Saturday, October 24th, aver- 
aged 64 miles per hour. That was 
record-breaking time for specially- 
built racing cars. Over that same 
course our ‘‘30,’’ costing but $1500, 
averaged 48 miles per hour. Do you 
want any better evidence that these 
cars are right? 


This was not luck—there were two 
cars, remember. Both of the cars 
more than lapped every competitor. 
The man who*won second had never 
seen the car until an hour before he 
drove it. And he drove a car which, 
the day before, had run into a cow on 
the course. 

Both were stock cars—just like the 
806 cars now being run by owners. 
Just like the car that you’ ll get. 


Dealers have ordered 3,047 of these 
cars. Of these, 806 are already de- 
livered. We are shipping from 15 to 
18 cars daily. Those who want these 
cars, and wait too long, are bound to be 
disappointed. 


is the man who doesn’t own one. 


Then, if you fear that some other car may be better, 
refer the question to some unbiased expert—to some 


mechanical engineer. 
part, Then follow his advice. 


Let him make comparisons, part by 


Our ‘‘30”’ was designed by Mr. H. E. Coffin, one of 
America’s best engineers. The man who has designed 
more successful medium-priced cars than any other man 


in the business. 


Any competent engineer will tell you that this man has 
now made the best low-priced car on the market. 





The Chalmers-Detroit “Forty’’ is a 
dandy car, as a thousand users know. 
It is, by all odds, the best medium- 
priced car on the market. And the fact 
that we make it, and that Mr. Coffin 
designed it, is the best guarantee we 
can possibly offer of what our “30”? is. 

The ‘‘Forty”’ is the speediest, quiet- 
est, most economical car of its class. 
It has won first place as a hill climber. 
It has won dozens of contests in hill 
climbing, in speed and endurance. 





Chalmers - Detroit “Forty’”’ Roadster 





So far we have delivered, of 1909 
models, 178 of the “Forties.’’ Our 
capacity is only 500, and last year we 
ran about 200 short of demands. The 
demand is created, almost solely, by 
what users say to each other. 


Made in two styles—Touring Car 
and Roadster. Price, $2750. 
CUT THIS OUT 


Chalmers-Detrott Motor Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 





Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., Makers, Detroit, Mich. 


Successors to E. R. Thomas-Detroit Co. 


(Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers.) 


Mail your new catalog to 
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Ivers & Pond 
~ PIANOS 


Piano- buyers should 
send for our new catalogue 
picturing and describing 
entirely new 
models of 
Grands, Up- 
rights, and the 
popularPlayer 
Pianos, espe- 
cially design- 
ed for 1909. 
Never in the 
history of our 
house have we 
made _ pianos 
so superla- 
tively fine 
musically or 
so handsome in case design. Our 1909 
models contain recent improvements 
which enhance the tone quality, tune- 
staying capacity and durability to a 
degree we believe hitherto unattained. 






The Florentine Grand. 


Dimensions: 5 feet 4% inch long; 4 feet 


9% inches wide. A paper pattern show- 
ing floor space required mailed free. 


The Grand par excellence for 
small rooms, 


Information About Buying. 


If we have no dealer near you, we can 
supply you directly from our large Boston 
establishment, guaranteeing entire satisfac- 
tion, or the 
piano returns 
at our expense. 
Attractive ar- 
rangements for 
time-buyers 
available 
throughout the 
United States. 
' Full infor- 
mation tf you 
will write us. 





Style 361. 
A new model of charming musical 
qualities and exquisite case design, 
An ideal piano for home use. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
103 Boylston St., Boston. 


WINTER CRUISES 
SUMMER LANDS 


Every cruise, special trip or 
tour, advertised by the 


Hamburg-American Line 


represents in the fullest sense 


PERFECTION IN TRAVEL 


VER since 1889, when pleasure cruises be- 
came a feature of the Company’s service, 

it has been our constant endeavor to offer the 

* most attractiveand varied itineraries—planned 
with the greatest care and successfully con- 
ducted as a result of our extensive experience. 


URING the coming winter we have 
scheduled a large number of cruises and 
trips lasting from one week to three months 
or more, meeting every possible demand 
and suiting every purse. hey include the 
Mediterranean, the Orient, the Holy Land, 
the Adriatic, Egypt and The Nile, the West 
Indies, Venezuela, Panama Canal, South 
and Central America. 
These cruises are made by large and steady vessels 
of the most modern type. Ask for our illustrated 
booklet and compare our itineraries, advantages 
and prices before deciding your winter plans. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
Hamburg-American Building, 41-45 Broadway, N.Y. 
. Boston Philadelphia Chicago St.Louis San Francisco 









































FRENCH 


SPANISH 
GERMAN _ ITALIAN 
Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


Language-Phone 
Method 


Combined with THE ROSENTHAL 
COMMON SENSE METHOD of 
Practical Linguistry. 

Send for testimonials and booklet 
The Language-Phone Method 


803 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th Street, New York 
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RECLAMATION TOWNS 


An Experiment in Civilization 


FF 
tian By RENE BACHE #fgazet 
tion folks ceivea lass 


call an “‘experiment in civilization” is in 
progress in certain newly-irrigated valleys 
<< West, where model towns, known as 


arm , are being laid out and occu- 
= by suitable assemblages of inhabitants. 


n southern Montana, for example, — 
of these towns are being established, all of 
them on railroad lines, and each of them 
with a handsome and substantial station 


for and freight. 

uestion that - tent 
towns in question is y are desi 
mainly for ocew by farmers—the 


farmers, that is to say, who take up home- 
steads on the lands watered by the Govern- 
ment. Instead of living on his farm in the 
usual fashion, the reclaimed agriculturist 
will make his home in the village, enjoying 
all the social and other advantages accru- 
ing from urban residence, and will go out 
“a day, by wagon or trolley, to his fields. 

The Sun River Valley, in Montana, 
which is one of the greatest of the Govern- 
ment projects, is to have twenty such 
towns, arranged at equal distances, six 
miles apart, like checkers on a checker- 
board. Thanks to this method of fixing 
things no farm in the valley can possibly 
be more than three miles from a town, and 
a great memory of the farmsteads will be 
much nearer. Thus, if a farmer prefers to 
live on his farm he may still send his chil- 
dren to school every day, and church and 
village store will be easily accessible. On 
the other hand, if he dwells in the town he 
can reach the scene of his agricultural pur- 
suits within a few minutes. 

It will thus be seen that the plan in ques- 
tion does away with the isolation which 
hitherto has been regarded as a curse 
almost inseparable from agricultural exist- 
ence. During the first five years after the 
farmer takes up one of these homesteads, 
bestowed free of cost by the Government, 
he is obliged, under the terms of his con- 
tract with Uncle Sam, to live on his farm. 
But meanwhile he has an opportunity to 
secure, for a small price, a lot in the most 
convenient town, on which he may build 
and reside afterward. 

The plan on which these farm villages 
are laid out is decidedly interesting. It is 
substantially the same for all of them, a 
schoolhouse being the centre, with broad 
avenues radiating from it. The blocks 
in the immediate neighborhood of the 
schoolhouse—the middle quadrangle of 
blocks, as one might say—are cut up into 
small lots for stores and dwellings. Out- 
side of this quadrangle the land is divided 
into larger patches, covering one or more 
acres, which are suitable for truck garden- 
ing, poultry-keeping or agriculture of any 
sort that may be pursued on a small scale. 

The country beyond, in all directions, 
is portioned off into farmsteads, suitable 
for grain, for fruit-growing, or what-not. 
Before long trolleys will connect all of the 
towns in each valley, the power for running 
the cars being furnished, in the shape of 
electricity, from the irrigation works. This 
is, me | a very simple matter. But no 
little picturesqueness attaches to the 
expectation that the farmers, very soon, 
will produce their own electricity for busi- 
ness and domestic purposes. 

The individual farmer on such an irri- 
gated tract receives his water, derived from 
the main canal, through a little ditch, into 
which the fluid pours with a small fall. 
This fall represents power, which is con- 
vertible into electricity. All that is neces- 
sary is to set up, at no t expense, the 
simple machinery requisite, and a current, 
the cost of which per kilowatt hour is 
almost nothing, will illuminate the house 
and barn, operate the churns in the dairy, 
and run various kinds of farm machinery, 
such as the corn-sheller, the feed-grinder, 
the circular-saw, the grindstone and the 
horse-clipper. 

Arrangements of the kind described 
place the farmer upon an entirely new foot- 
ing. Not only does he become a town- 
dweller, without in the least diminishing 
his agricultural activities, but he becomes 
the possessor of all sorts of luxuries and 
modern cunveniences hitherto denied him. 
Even though he may prefer to remain on 
the farm the resources of civilization are 


education—the Aeon = — — vanes 
is a graded school, employing est 0 
teachers—and all the newest novels and 
through the medium of circulsting ibraries, 
aoanede - ~beomar _— 

For himself and for his ry there is no 
any possible quest loneliness or 

4 privation of any of the comforts of 

e. 

In historic times the aborigines of 
pe ord age and New Mexico dwelt on the 
shelves of cliffs or in inaecessible parts of 
cafions, for safety against marauding 
Navajo and Apache. 

These were the original farm villages in 
this country. Those which are now p va 
established by the Government follow out 
the same idea, though with a different end 
in view. Once again the farmers become 
town-dwellers, but for the sake of enjoying 
the advantages of civilization and not for 
the purpose of defense against enemies— 
unless loneliness and deprivation of the 
comforts of life be regarded in that light, as 
foes to happiness. As for the irrigation 
which to-day makes such blessings possi- 
ble, it is a fact of much interest that in the 
Southwest many of the canals recently dug 
by the Reclamation Service follow the 
lines of ditches excavated for the same pur- 
pose by the Indians in prehistoric times. 

Mention was made a moment ago of the 
small patches of land, an acre or two or 
three acres in extent, in the model towns, 
designed for use as truck gardens and for 
other minor agricultural purposes. It is 
the intention of the Government to utilize 
these, in an incidental fashion, for the 
instruction of farmers in intensive agricul- 
ture—by which is meant the utilization of 
small areas, through high cultivation, for 
the production of relatively great returns. 
The Japanese and Chinese have developed 
this art in a wonderful way; we in this 
country are almost entirely ignorant of it. 
The story, recently published, of a man in 
southern California who has brought up a 
family on one acre of land, lived comfort- 
ably and put money in bank, was no fiction. 
It was literally true. There are dollars, 
and plenty of them, in such farming— 
whence, obviously, the know-how of it is 
worth while. 

In southern Idaho four model towns 
have been laid out. It is a region in which 
hardly more than a few months ago the 
only inhabitants were jack-rabbits. There 
was not a human being within thirty miles. 
One year later there were four thousand 
people there. So dry was the land that 
even sagebrush did not grow well on it. 
To-day, thanks to the water which the 
Government has supplied, this is one of 
the most productive agricultural areas 
in the world. There are three banks, three 
newspapers, several hotels, and churches 
and schools. Each of the towns has its rail- 
road station, with ready transportation for 
all sorts of products to the great markets. 

The farm villages which the Reclamation 
Service is thus establishing are by no means 
for farmers only. All sorts of other people 
of the right kind are wanted, and are at 
liberty to purchase lots for building or 
other purposes. Laborers, skilled and un- 
skilled, are needed to help the growth of 
the infant communities, and professional 
men, lawyers, physicians or what-not, may 
locate in these towns with a sure prospect 
of making a good living. Incidentally 
other of the country are benefited 
through an augmented demand for agri- 
cultural and other machinery, and for 
supplies of ev imaginable kind. Not 
only the necessaries of life but many of the 
luxuries are wanted, and paid for in cash, by 
the settlers of the newly-irrigated valleys, 
many of whom are buying pianos and auto- 
mobiles. 

A few years ago, when Congress gave 
great sums of money for the watering of 
the West, there was a howl of disapproval 
in the East. What was the East fone to 
get out of all this expenditure? The out- 
cry has died down. No longer is even a 
whimper on the subject heard. It has 
come to be realized that the cash expended 
on these projects produces a substantial 
benefit, not merely for one part of the 
United States, but for the whole people. 
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Congdon 
Patent £7 ,| @/7-= | 
Tip? | 
If you do, § 
you'll never & 
have shoe 
lace troubles 
again. ; 
FLETCHER'’S Congdon Patent Cloth- 
Covered Tip Shoe Laces look better and 
wear better than ordinary shoe laces and, 


more important still, their tips can never 
smash off, pull off, or grow shiny. 


CONGDON 
— Te oc Rore PATENT 
cCLOTH- 


Shoe Laces 


Are the neatest and dressiest 
shoe laces made. They look 
better, wear better and give 
more comfort than any other, 
Men's, women's and children's 
size — 30, » $0, 45 and 54 
inches,blackandtan. Tubular, 
(4-in. double), 5c.; %-in. flat 
braid, high finish, 10c.; 1-in, 
wide, gros-grain or ribbed silk 
imitation Oxford Laces, 15c. 


M 
SEND 5c. For | stores fod 
Sample Pair 


COVERED TIP 





notion 
counters 
have these 
laces, or will gladly get them 
for you if you ask. If not, send 
direct to us and we will forward 
id by — 5c. per pair 
or tubular laces, any ong. 
black ortan. 10c. pair for 4 in. 
wide, any length, black or tan. 
15c. pair for 1 in. wide Oxfords. 
FLETCHER’S are the largest shoe 
and corset lace manufacturers in the 
world, and the Congdon Cloth- 
Covered Tip Shoe Lace is one of 
their best products. 


FLETCHER MFG. CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


What! 50 for $1.00? 

















4 Mine is at once the easiest and 
Yes, sir—50 the hardest selling cigar propo- 
Dra l nel sition in the world. If I can 
bring a man to the — of put- 
H ting one of these Draknel Ha. 
avana vana Stogies in his mouth — I’ve 
° ot him as soon as he takes the 
Stogies rst puff. ““Smokea sto- 
gie?” he says. “Oh,my! 
For $1.00 no.” But just let him get 


a whiff of these fragrant, 
free- smoking, all tobacco Draknel Havanas, 
which are smoked by thousands of men every- 
where in the highest walks of life, and the 
victory’s won. I’m so sure of this that I’m 
going to spend a good big sum of money get- 
ting ten thousand more men started smoking 
Draknel Stogies by sending a box of 50 for $1.00 
to every one who answers this advertisement. 
WHAT IS A DRAKNEL HAVANA STOGIE? 
A smoke that has absolutely nothing in it 
but the purest selected leaf without a particle 
of flavoring. There’s a half hour's pure, 
healthful smoke in every Draknel Havana — 
25 hours of comfort for a dollar bill. Send 
in the dollar bill and the Draknels will be 
back inarush. If you aren’t genuinely enthu- 
siastic —fire em back at my expense and I'll 
return the money. 
EARLE A. LENKARD, Sec'y 

THE DRAKNEL CO., 1331 Market Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Reference: National Bank of West Virginia, 
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Ledger That Protects \ 
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Strength Without Flat Opening, ead 
Weight or Bulk and Durabili 
Every business man and bookkeeper should know that but one 
key (Yale) is needed to Jock and unlock, and open and close the 
binding mechanism of the Mann Yale Lock Loose Leaf Ledger 
—no sheet can be inserted or removed without the Yale Key. The 
Mann Yale Lock Ledger fits the severest service of any business. 
Being equipped with aYale Lock gives to the leaves all the security of 
abound book, andthe ‘‘ Mann”’ is the only ledger permitted by patent 
te use a Yale Tumbler Lock —it is the only ledger that protects. 
You should be able to get a Mann Yale Lock Ledger from your 
Stationer; but if he does not have it, you had better com- 
municate direct with us. Those at all interested in the 
subject of ‘‘loose leaf’* ought to read our copyrighted book- 
let ‘* The Interchangeable Leaf Ledger.’’ 
full of information and is free. Send for copy, 
giving your business. 


William Mann Company, 527 Market St., Phila. 
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Tax Bonds Afford 
Perfect Safety 


and fair interest returns, Our 
customers in thirty-one States 
know we purchase the best and 
often secure unusual bargains. 


We buy whole issues of communities 
and can sell you a $500 or $1,000 bond 
of well known cities like St. Louis, 
Missouri; Omaha, Nebraska; Dallas, 
Texas; Mobile, Alabama; Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; netting from 3.78% to 
4%%. We also occasionally secure 
rare bargains of small communities 

and now offer 


$125,000 Waterloo, lowa 


Park and Sewer Bonds 


Netting 5% Per Annum 


Circulars describing these and many 
other issues on application. 

Our twenty years’ experience with no 
losses makes our judgment of value to 
conservative investors. Booklet D, ‘An 
Argument For Tax Bonds,” mailed on 
application. Get your name on our mail- 
ing list if you have funds for investment. 


William R. Compton Company 
232 Merchants Laclede Building 
St. Louis, Missouri 











“900 99 the powerful gr pat 
—moving story of prison 
life by James Hopper 
and Fred. R. Bechdolt, which ran recently 
in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, is 
now ready in book form at all bookdeal- 
ers. Built on actual facts and told simply 
and with restraint, the story contains a 
most tremendous arraignment of American 
prison conditions that will provoke to 
thought and then to action. It is compar- 
able only to Charles Reade’s great novel, 
“It is Never Too Late to Mend,” which 
brought about a reformation of the English 
prison system. Postpaid, $1.25. 


THE McCLURE COMPANY, 44 E. 23d St., New York 


.. Great Fun 


For 10c 


*\ SPECIAL OFFER! To in- 
, troduce my Big Catalogue of 
, ‘Toys, Games and Musical 
Novelties I will, on receipt of 
2 10c, send you, all charges 
’ prepaid, the latest, sweetest, 
and funniest Musical Nov- 
elty you ever heard. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


STRAUSS, The Toy King 
395 B’way, Dept. 2, New York 


EARNING MONEY 


Any one— man, woman, boy, girl—can do it and 
no experience is necessary. THE LAapIEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL and THE SATURDAY EVENING Post have 
madeit sure. All you need is faith in yourself. If you 
think you’re going to amount to something, write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
and get your start now. 
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THE TOY KING 


























HY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
Positions, Good artists 

EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 
and upwards, in easy fascinating work. Our 
courses of Personal ‘hens ion by cor- 
respondence, are complete, . Eleven years’ suc- 
cessful teaching. Expertinstructors. Positions 

competent workers. Write for Handsome Art Book, Free. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898) 
N. 46 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. gj 


LEARN PLUMBING 


One of the best paid of all trades. Plumbers 
are in demand everywhere at good wages. 
They have short hours. By our method of 
instruction we make you a skilled, practical 
plumber in a fewmonths,so ae? will be 
able to fill a good position or conduct a busi- 
ness of your own, rite for free catalog. 
ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4442 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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GOLDEN 
GRAFTING 


(Continued from Page 15) 


into demand. The output of the Golden 
State grew by leaps and bounds until, in 
1893, it had reached total shipments of 
forty-one hundred carloads. And in pro- 
portion as the output increased the returns 
dwindled. The season of 1892-1893 was a 
banner year in the quantity and quality 
of the oranges produced, and it was also 
the most unprofitable year in the history 
of the citrus industry. Many growers did 
not realize enough out of the sale of their 
oranges to pay freight, icing and selling 
charges. The more abundant the harvest, 
the heavier the loss. Something was 
wrong, radically wrong. ie ee 
the pessimists said, thinking of the forty- 
one hundred cars loaded with oranges that 
had gone East. The optimists, the undis- 
mayed fighters, laughed at the idea of 
overproduction when the entire output of 
California was barely sufficient to supply 
the country’s population with five oranges, 
less than half a dozen ~~ capita, in a year. 
They dismissed the phantom of overpro- 
duction and called a convention of the 
growers to discuss marketing methods and 
systems of crop distribution. 

That convention laid the cornerstone 
for the greatest and most successful codper- 
ative organization ever formed on American 
soil. By a unique combination of united 
action and individual enterprise, subordi- 
nated only to the general policy established 
bythe governing body of the republic formed 
by the growers, the organization was able to 
increase the output of the California citrus 
groves from forty-one hundred carloads in 
1893 to thirty-one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-two carloads in 1904, without 
overloading the nation’s stomach, and it 
succeeded in aged this quantity of fruit 
at prices which, in the last six seasons, have 
given the movement for better automobile 
roads in the citrus belt a most decided 
impetus. 

efore the memorable convention the 
owners of the groves raised the fruit and 
sold it to middlemen, speculative buyers 
who forced the prices down to the lowest 
possible level. If the grower attempted to 
evade the speculators, and shipped his 
fruit to the East on his own account, the 
speculators nevertheless exacted their 
ound of flesh in the form of packing and 
icing charges. They owned the facilities 
for preparing the crop for the market and 
for transporting it, and they demanded 
prices that put to shame even the efforts of 
the white scale. Since the convention, the 
growers, by virtue of codperation, own the 
packing-houses, pick the oranges and pre- 
pare them for the market at cost, ship 
their own fruit and sell it without paying 
tribute to any one. By virtue of codpera- 
tion they have succeeded in booting the 
ma a middleman out of the industry; 
they have made the private-car lines toe 
the mark; they have thrown the European 
— out of the country, planed the 
freight charges down ten per cent., and are 
now engaged in a game of tag with the 
ox trust. By virtue of codéperation the 
growers have developed a — of making 
money out of citrus fruits that assists every 
owner of a grove, whether he be a member 
or not, without crushing any one, because 
the System concerns itself only with the 
eternal —- of supply and demand, and 
leaves high finance severely alone. By 
virtue of coéperation chance has been 
eliminated from the industry, and close 
supervision and regulation of all factors 
bearing upon the consumption of citrus 
fruits taken its place. 

The organization that brought about the 
transformation of the industry is the Cali- 
fornia Fruit-Growers’ Exchange, a fighting 
corporation with peace and harmony for 
its aims, a concern that has never paid a 
cent in dividends and yet has turned mil- 
lions of dollars into the pockets of its four 
thousand members every year. The Ex- 
change is a vast calculating and distribut- 
ing machine. It knows exactly how many 
oranges you or I eat, or should eat, in a day 
or a week, and it tries with all the means at 
its disposal to show us that California 
oranges would best fill the bill. At the 
headquarters of the Exchange in Los 
Angeles the orange-consuming power of 
every large community in the United States 
and Canada is tabulated, and it is the main 
object of the Exchange to satisfy and stimu- 
late the demand without overfeéding and 
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The O'Sullivan Live Rubber Stride 


AATCH the spirit of the twentieth century, 
thespiritofquickened progress and achieve- 
ment, the spirit of the aeroplane, wireless 

telegraphy, turbine steamers and e' 
tives. Show it in your walk. Get that light, 
springy, vigorous stride that denotes initiative, 
ee and speed. Get the O’Sullivan 


Live Rubber Stride. 


For Whom Are 
Rubber Heels? 


O'Sullivan’s Live Rub- 
ber Heels are not for lazy, 
indolent people — though 
they need them most. 


They are: 


For people who do things; 
Who keep the wheels of business 


Means Action 





tric locomo- 








The application of live rubber to loco- 
motion is expressed in all modern con- 
trivancesof sport, commerce and general 
utilities. Progress depends on initiative; 
initiative depends on i tive; incen- 
tive depends on energy; energy comes 
m thinking. Thinking is stimulated 
by right walking. Right walking is en- 
couraged by Live Rubber Heels. 


HUMPHREY O’SULLIVAN. 














foot. 


See to Your Heels Especially 


Your heels are of paramount importance. All 
| the weak insteps and flat feet can be traced to 
| abnormal attitude in walking, toeing out. In 
walking the feet should be carried almost parallel. 

The heel should be set under the shoe so as 


to receive the line of weight 
passing through the centre 
of the inside ankle bone. 
You remember our Brook- 
lyn Bridge graphic and what 
the effect would be if the 
piers of the bridge were set 
threefeetfurtherapart. The 
same reason applies to 
the arch, or instep, of your 


It weakens the instep. You are ns 


to walk,»your foot has lost its spring. 


ou sit 


moving ; : | down where you used to stand and you ride 
Who make industries hum; where you used to walk. 
The bread and butter earners; | See to your boot-heels. Have them equipped 
We are interested in them. with Heels of Live Rether—eok walk. 


The Heels of Live Rubber will lessen for 
them the daily grind and the fatigue at night. 


Are You Ambitious to Succeed? | 


Have your shoes fitted with a pair of 
O’Sullivan’s Live Rubber Heels. | 

They indicate to your employer that you are 
looking for an opening to climb higher — that 
They indicate that 
your employer's business is your business, and 
that you are alert and ready to carry a message 
to Garcia — that you don’t need to be shown 
the road or be pushed into it. 

The success of the American people is due to 
their initiative, push and courage, and you know 
the man or woman to whom it is a burden to 
walk is in no happy, energetic frame of mind to 


your motto is “Excelsior.” 


tackle large ent rises. 
Learn to al 


k gracefully and naturally. 
Proper walking gives inspiration and, backed 





makers. 


The spring of the Live Rubber will encourage you. 

When you order rubber heels and pay 50 
cents, see that you get O’Sullivan’s, as there are 
substitutes that leave a bit more profit to shoe- 


The Live Rubber Stride Won 
the Marathon 


American grit and Live Rubber Heels carried 
John J. Hayes to victory in the Marathon. It 
was Hayes's head, plus O’Sullivan’s Live Rubber 
Heels, that won us the coveted trophy, and head 
plus heels is an unconquerable combination in 


this LIVE RUBBER AGE. 


If you are interested in this great vic- 
tory and want to know all about it, , 
in picture and story, send atwo- / 
cent stamp with the appended Py 
coupon and you will receive a , a, 
set of beautiful cards of Hayes, / = 


by red blood and opportunity—THERE IS | depicting how he won the / av 
ACTION. | race and a oe a yf a Rs 
illustrated booklet tell- y 
Learn to Walk Gracefully | ing all about thean- 7 O 
Look to your shoes. Look to the heels of | cient and modern, o - J 
your shoes especially. Marathon. 77 & Y p 
Whether you walk to your work or stand to i em 7 S > o. air" 
our work, the heels oughtnevertobeoveraninch | ihe cost of m aa art) o”, oe J 
Rich, or for a woman an inch and a quarter, in- | =) a) bring | ff +s tf / 
cluding the halfinchof LiveRubber. Theball, | Ve "both = / & 9 fe /S 
or fore part, of the sole ought to be as wide as the +A = coe ' r Vv BA : 
spread of your foot— as youlook over it—the toe | name in v4 a &e y, 
to suit your personal taste (not the shoemaker's), | *4 ef wy wf i 
and to conform to the contour of your foot. = i. a. = i”. 


The Name “O'Sullivan” on Rubber 
Heels Is Like “Sterling” on Silver. | /“ 
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The Chic 


Pull Velvet Button Boot, 
Cuban Heel, Medium Sole 








One of many neat and 
attractive styles in the Florsheim 
line—every one of them distin- 
guished by the Florsheim Quality. 


Florsheim Shoes are all made 
4 on “natural shaped” lasts that 
prevent cramping or distortion 
because they allow the foot to lie 
naturally in the shoe. 











Most styles are $5 and $6. 
Write for style book. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


Cash Register Prices 
Cut Right in Two! 


The New AMERICAN SPECIAL 


Total Adder 
Sales-Strip Printer Just 
Registers from 1c to $39.99 
Daily Capacity $999.99 
Records Cash Sales 
Credit Sales 
Accounts Received 
Money Paid Out 
Made under full guarantee by The 
Amecican Cash Register Co. 
The AMERICAN 
PECIAL gives all the 
protection required in 
usual store. It isno longer 
necessary to pay fancy 
es. We can save you 
con $100 to $200 of Monthly 
what you would have to Payments or PRICE 5] 20 
pay elsewhere. We make 5% Discount for Cash 
over 100 different styles and sizes of cash registers. Write for 
our extraordinary offer on the AMERICAN SPECIAL. 


THE AMERICAN CASH REGISTER CO. 
1101 Yale Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 















Strop Your Double-Edged Blades with 
the Rundel Automatic Stropper 


Makes old double-edged safety razor blades 
better than new, improves new blades, and 
insures a perfect shave. 

Absolutely automatic and cannot cut strop. 

Ask your 


dealer for 

the Rundel. 
Accept no 
substitutes, 

If your dealer won't 

supply you, write us, 

Illustrated folder free. 

Discounts to trade. 

RUNDEL SALES CO. 
700 Central —, 








AN EDUCATION WITHOUT CASH. 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST offers a full course, all ex- 
penses paid, in any college, conservatory or business school in the 
country in return for a little work done in leisure hours. If you are 
interested address The Curtis Publishing Company, adelphia. 


For the Holiday Table Ging cated mates Tey 
**HATCH'S SALTO IBERS,”’ the aristocracy of the peanut 





family. Pound box sent postpaid for $1.00. More wanted if once tried. 
A. M. FISHER, 11 Broadway, New York 








thereby causing congestion. That is the 
System which has e the orange industry 
in California a sound, commercial enter- 
prise, a stable occupation, like making and 
selling steel or cotton. 

The Exchange cares naught for sudden 
stimulations of the orange appetite and the 
consequent bull market. Instead of chas- 
ing high prices with its goods, its endeavors 
are directed toward the early detection of a 
weak stomach, of falling orange prices. It 
knows no sudden spasms, no feverish activ- 
Sy day and headaches the next. Day 
after day, during the season, it sends out 
its trains of oranges, distributing them over 
the entire country as evenly as possible. 
If falling prices in Kansas City show that 
the town and the surrounding territory 
cannot absorb the allotted quantity of 
oranges at prevailing prices, Los Angeles is 
advised by wire, and shipments to that 
particular section are reduced untilthe Mis- 
souri stomach has recovered from its indis- 

osition. Like any large dry-goods or shoe 

ouse, the orange growers have their sales- 
men in every city of importance. Through 
these salaried agents the Exchange feels 
the pulse of the orange markets. It is the 
business of every agent to sell California 
oranges, sell them in any manner, at auc- 
tion or private sale, to wholesaler or jobber, 
f. o. b. California, spot cash, or cash on 
delivery and inspection, but sell the fruit, 
push it into every village and hamlet of his 
territory, get rid of it as fast as possible, 

rovided he obtains prices for the fruit as 

igh as those paid elsewhere. Every day 
the salesmen send their sales’ reports to the 
general agencies in Chicago and Omaha, 
where they are condensed and wired to Los 
Angeles for the guidance in the routing 
of the shipments. Weather forecasts are 
studied religiously oh the agents. Should 
a snowstorm suddenly descend upon 
Detroit and travel in the direction of 
Indianapolis, Los Angeles, basking unsus- 
pectingly in the warm sun, hears of it and 
reduces shipments to the freezing, snow- 
bound cities; for oranges do not sell well 
when push-cartsare stalled and fruit-stands 
hidden by frosted windows. Ifa hot wave 
strikes Chicago, a few additional carloads 
of lemons follow on its heels. 

The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
is a republic based upon economic instead 
of political principles. Its four thousand 
members are divided into eighty autono- 
mous communities, called Associations, 
which comprise all members in a given 
locality. e Associations, as a rule, own 
the plants and machinery necessary for the 
washing, brushing, drying, sorting, grading, 
packing and labeling of the fruit raised by 
the members. The grower pays for the 
picking of the fruit and delivers it to the 
packing-house of the Association. Only 
the actual cost of the handling is charged 
against him. When the fruit is ready for 
shipment the local exchange, consisting of 
a number of Associations from the same 
district, takes charge of the marketing. 
There are thirteen of these local exchanges, 
and they in turn elect one member each to 
serve on the central body, which supervises 
the distribution of the crop and the devel- 
pS pe of the markets, leaving questions 
of purely local import to be settled by the 
district exchanges and the Associations. 
Each district exchange is entitled to ship 
its proportionate percentage of the total 
crop to all the markets of the country; 
each Association furnishes its pro-rata 
share to all the markets, and each grower 
thus gets the benefit of the average prices 
prevailing in all distributing centres eve 
day in the orange season. As the crop is 
spread evenly over the country, so the 
returns are divided without favor among 
the growers, large or small, giving each the 
oie his enterprise and knowledge of the 

usiness entitle him to. The selling ma- 
chinery of the Exchange is continuously at 
the disposal of every member, whether he 
owns five or five hundred acres, and the 
service is furnished at actual cost, with no 
rake-off, profit or commission. 

So smoothly does the codperative selling 
system work that it has maintained prices 
in the face of constantly increasing output, 
and it upheld the market even in the b 
of the financial depression last year. With 
thousands of acres of new groves coming 
into bearing every year, the cry of overpro- 
duction is no longer heard in California, 
for the growers have demonstrated, beyond 
doubt, that the limit of the nation’s orange 
space has not been reached. Last winter 
the Exchange supplemented the efforts of 
its Iowa salesmen by extensive advertising 
throughout the State; with the assistance 
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When a Blessing 
Comes in Disguise 

















Advancing prices of life’s neces- 
sities are making many men debate 
seriously this Autumn the question 
of ready-to-wear clothes versus the 
custom tailor. 

No household can well econ- 
omize on food, or rent, or light, 
or fuel, without hardship. But a 
man can cut off this tailor luxury 
not only without hardship to him- 
self, but in very many instances 
with positive benefit to his appear- 
ance and peace. 

Stein-Bloch clothes are respected 
among clothing dealers as the rep- 
resentative ready-to-wear clothes 
—the clothes that give them a 
“leading” line, that fit properly 
and that have style. 

They are made individually by 
tailors, held together in a great or- 
ganization, who have the touch of 
experience and the conscious supe- 
riority of specialists. 

By wearing them you are giving 
yourself a luxury that your tailor 
never found for you. Ready at the 
best clothier’s in your town. 


Insist upon seeing the label. 54 
years of Knowing How is in it. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 


Tailors for Men 
Office and Shops: New York: 
Rochester, N.Y. 130-132 Fifth Avenue. 











FREE 
This Big Book to Help You 
Buy Christmas Jewelry 


Here is a cut of our Big New Illustrated Catalog. 
It shows over three thousand different pieces of 
newest and latest style Jewelry—at prices ranging 
from a dollar up. Any pocket-book can be suited. 
Write your name and address on a post-card—or in 


aletter. Mail it to us. 


As soon as we ." will 


send you our Big New Catalog postpaid — 

This catalog is yours for the asking. And it helps you with 
thousands of suggestions for Christmas gifts. 

Remember this. New York City is “The Home of Jewelry.”” No 
matter where—nor of whom—you buy, some New York City house 
realizes a profit on nearly every article of Jewelry sold in America. 

Why should you pay two or three profits? 

Buy from us and you buy direct from ‘‘The Home of Jewelry’”’— 


New York City. You buy 


irect from the makers. You pay but one 
very small profit—that of the manufacturer. 


You get full value 


for your money—in Jewelry. You get newest and latest designs. 


Write for our catalog to-da 


paid— FREE—for the asking. 


a A post-card will do. 
are welcome to the catalog in any event. 
Address us at once— 


You 
It is sent post- 


Lambert Brothers, 31/7(0v"tn7'ssa sc, NewYork City 
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7760— Large, handsome, Solitaire Diamond, purest white and full-cut with 6 white full- 
is set in Plati topped solid 14 karat gold ring. Price $250.00. 77 


61—Solid 14 


karat gold ring with fine large Topaz set about with 6 full-cut, white Diamonds. Amethyst 
or Garnet may be substituted for the Topaz. Prive $25.00. 7762—Solid 18 karat gold ring with 
Platinum top in which are set 4 brilliant Sapphires and 20 full-cut Diamonds. Price $115.00. 
7763—Solid 14 karat gold ring with hand-carved lions’ heads, rose finish, set with large, full-cut, 


fine white Solitaire Diamond. 


L Price $235.00. 7764—Solid 18 karat ring with Platinum top in 
which are set a large brilliant Sapphire and 12 full-cut, fine white Diamonds. 


Price $125.00. 


7766—Solid 18 karat gold, Platinum-topped ring with 9 full-cut, fine white Diamonds. V. 


brilliant. Price $120.00. 7 
white Solitaire Diamond. Price $60.00. 


ery 
766 —Solid 14 karat gold, Platinum-topped ring set with full-cut, fine 




















Rugs, Carpets, Curtains, Blankets 
From the Mill. We Pay Freight 


Buy your rugs, carpets, blankets 
and curtains from the mill; save 
half the money these articles 
usually cost. Send for our new 
and handsomely illustrated cat- 
alogue, showing latest styles 
and designs in ors. 
Just think! We sell the well- 


ble, a//-woo/ finish, many 
patterns, for the remarkably low 
price of $3.75. Our 


BRUSSELLO ART RUG 
at $2.00 is the greatest ru 
value known. Finest quality 
‘urtains, per pair, 45c 
. It will pay you to 
write today for our catalogue. 

UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2450-2462 Jasper St., Phila. 





GILBERT’S 


invisible 


Heel Cushions 


Put Your Feet on Easy Street 
Relieve the j ine and brain. 
Make —— i ee No rubber 
to sweat the feet. No “ tread.”” 
“4 inside the shoe. a 
department stores or post- 
paid 50c. Be sure to pdr tere 
SHORT PEOPLE MADE TALL 
by our /-inch Cushion. 
to detect. Postpaid, $1.00. 
a Booklet on Request 
E. T. GILBERT MFG. CO.,220 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 





























of the Southern Pacific—these two havin 
made peace long since—Iowa was covere 


with eight-sheet posters in many colors, 
setting forth the merits of California and 
its oranges. Iowa mded nobly and 
the posters doubled the normal orange 
consumption of the State. 

This fall the Exchange saved its mem- 
bers three hundred thousand dollars per 
annum by superseding the combine of 
lumber firms which formerly supplied the 

wers with six million boxes every season. 

en the combine proceeded to levy addi- 
tional tribute, to the extent of a five-cent 
advance in the price of a box, the Exchange 
rebelled. The growers taxed themselves a 
cent on each box handled through the 
Exchange, and with the pennies thus gath- 
ered they built a factory to furnish boxes 
at cost. 

Though unable to resist the onslaught 
of the California orange growers, the peas- 
ant of Sicily still clings doggedly to the 
market erica offers for his lus 
lemons. The best portion of the Sicilian 
lemon crop is disposed of in Europe; the 
balance, varying in amount between two 
and a half and four and a half million boxes, 
is unloaded regularly upon the United 
States. Because of this dumping process 
the raising of lemons in California still isa 
lottery, since the arrival of cargo after 
=~ of foreign fruit, in years when the 
Sicilian crop is large, invariably smashes 
the market. Until a few years ago the 
California growers were drawing so man 
blanks that many of them, disheartened, 
budded their lemon trees into oranges. 
Only the occasional distribution of large 
prizes prevented the collapse of the lemon 
industry on the Pacific Coast. 

During this period one of the lemon 
growers resolved to sell out when the lemon 
_— dropped to thirty-five cents per box. 

e received eight hundred dollars per acre 
for his thirty-acre grove, two hundred dol- 
lars less than the current price for similar 
ape and considered himself lucky 

or getting that amount. Three months 
after the sale lemons had risen from thirty- 
five cents to ten and eleven dollars per 
box, on account of frost in Sicily, and the 
urchaser of the thirty acres sold his crop 
or twenty-seven thousand dollars, receiv- 
ing back, within ninety days, his invest- 
ment of twenty-four thousand dollars and 
a bonus of one hundred dollars per acre. 
Conditions have improved in the three 
or four years, but as late as 1906 the lemon 
price in New Orleans soared to nine and 
ten dollars per box when, during a pro- 
longed hot spell, the usual supply of Sicilian 
lemons did not arrive. 

The California Fruit-Growers’ Exchange, 
after years of almost exclusive attention to 
the orange, has taken up the cudgel for the 
lemon, and a speeial sales’ manager 
been eS eet whose department will 
handle lemons exclusively. Of the battle’s 
issue there can be no doubt, for the lemon 
importers are Playing directly into the 
hands of the Californians. The Sicilian 
growers have not profited by the loss of the 
American orange market; they have not 
learned that honesty is the best oy © 
business. For years the Eastern it 
brokers have complained of gross misrepre- 
sentation on the part of the Sicilian growers. 
They alleged that the brands on the boxes 
of imported fruit did not tell the truth 
about the size and quality of the lemons 
contained within, and their charges were 
confirmed officially last summer when the 
New York importers were warned by the 
authorities to comply with the provisions 
ofthe Pure Food Act prohibiting false label- 
ing. A second body-blow was dealt the 
Sicilian lemon almost simultaneously when 
the president of the New York Fruit 
Exchange, in a circular to his customers, 
criticised the imported fruit and the dis- 
honest methods of the foreign growers, 
until the yellow skin of the Italian lemon 
turned brown. The Californians smiled 
when the criticism reached their ears; they 
knew the enemy’s weak spot, and they 
were sharpening their weapons for the final 
contest. 

Within a few years their acreage will be 
large enough to supply all the lemons con- 
sumed in the United States and Canada; 
every year they are improving the by d 
of their fruit, increasing its size and juici- 
ness, decreasing loss by decay, breeding the 
seeds out of it, and, when the lemon grown 
in California has reached the perfection of 
the California orange, California market- 
ing methods will see to it that the United 
States no longer offers a dumping place for 
foreign-grown citrus fruit. 
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The greatest improvement in sound-reproducing 
Instruments was made when Mr. Edison invented 


AMBEROL RECORDS. fr 
“Ofe EDISON PHONOGRAPH 
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. yy, the Christmas Matinee 
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O one thing has added so much to the 
pleasure of the Edison Phonograph 
1 as a Record which plays more than 
four minutes, and reproduces the melody or 
voice so clearly and perfectly that the illusion 


almost defies detection. 


Edison Amberol Records are the same size 
as the ordinary Edison Records. 
be played upon any Edison Phonograph by 
the addition of an. attachment which any 
dealer can supply and any dealer can affix. 

Longer selections are now available for 
the Edison Phonograph than have ever been 


available before for any sound-reproducing ma- 
chine, and these selections are better given. No 
Edison Phonograph outfit is complete without 
theattachmentto play EdisonAmberol Records. 

You can hear these new Records at any 


dealer’s. Learn about theattachmentand equip 


They can 


your Phonograph with it today. If you haven’t 
an Edison Phonograph, you 
can now buy one which plays 
both styles of Records — the 
two-minute and four-minute. 
National Phonograph Co. 


11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, New Jersey 
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THE EDISON BUSINESS PHONOGRAPH saves the time of high-salaried men and increases their letter-writing capacity. 








adapted for the most expert 
or mounted on legs or stand. 
mo RED TAPE — On receipt of 


lay. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 


. 
7 $129 DOWN 


BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


$1 Down puts into your home any Table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. Wesupply all cues, balls, &c., free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is a scientifically built Combination Table, 
It may be set on your dining-room or library table, 
When not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 


unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write today for catalogue. 


We make BURROWES RUSTLESS SCREENS. See R. R. Signs 










ent we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 
15 B STREET, PORTLAND, ME. 





Have you a Large or Small 

Library, Rare Books, Auto- 

graphs, Prints, which you 

wish to dispose of to very best advantage? Send 

lists & description, giving date of publication. 

We sell by auction, finding the largest market 

through the medium of descriptive catalogues reach- 
ing 1 buyers. Correspondence solicited. 


The Merwin Clayton Sales Co., Dept. “B,” 20 E. 20thSt., N.Y. 


Class and Fraternity Pin Jeweler 
Loving Cups, Badges, Medals, and Watch Fobs 


Send for my free liustrated 1908 catalog. 
FREDERICK T. WIDMER, 33 West Street, Boston 


The Fastest Writer of Shorthand and on the iter in the 
World is C. H. ! He gives his personal attention to the 
lessons of every pupil of this School. Legitimate Systems! A 
School of Merit! Results Guaranteed ! Courses described in booklet. 

of Ci 4 Kalamazoo, Mich., U.8.A. 
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Coaster Brake 






OMES now the largest factory in the 

world devoted to the manufacture of 
children’s vehicles with a boys’ and girls’ 
highest-grade coaster brake bicycle, which 
is the best and biggest value ever offered 
American fathers and mothers. From the 
standpoint of health and hygiene the gift of 
all gifts for Christmas. Every wheel guar- 
anteed. Your money back if you don’t de- 
clare it the best boys’ and girls’ bicycle you’ ve 
everseen. Any size from 20to26inch, for$18.00. 
These wheels have scientific spring-seat post 
—an invaluable feature endorsed by physi- 
cians and parents. 28 inch wheels $2.00 extra. 


If there is no *‘ Toledo"’ dealer in your town, 
we will ship direct. Write at once for catalog. 


THE TOLEDO METAL WHEEL COMPANY, Toledo, Ohic. 

















BANK DEPOSITS Guaranteed 


by State of Oklahoma Guaranty Fund. Your 
money amply safe. We pay 4% on deposits. 
Draw your money any time. Largest State Bank 
in Okla. Capital $200,000. Write for booklet L. 


We sell 6% School, County and City Bonds. 














OKLAHOMA TRUST CO., Muskogee, Okla. 
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The New, Compact, $ 
Standard Keyboard, 15 


Portable, Visible Typewriter 











Does Work Equal of 
. 

Best $100 Machines 

You’ve never had such a chance as this before. 
The Junior Typewriter is the first practical, 
standard keyboard, serviceable typewriter ever 
sold at a price within the reach of all, 

For only $15 you can get thisJunior Typewriter 
which does everything the most expensive ma- 
chines can do for you, as easily, quickly and 
neatly as you desire. So compact that it may 
be carried about in pocket or suitcase or slipp 
into desk drawer— yet big enough for every use. 


Standard Keyboard 
with 28 keys operated with both hands, printing 
84 characters—-same as $100 machines. 
Prints Same Size and Style of Type 
and any language you want. Takes all sizes of 
paper up to 9 inches width. 


Speed 80 Words a Minute 


which is much faster than the average person 
operates any typewriter. 


Built Thruout of Hardened Steel 


Durable, made to stand severe usage. Thoroughly tested 
before leaving factory. Could not be better made at any price. 


Let Us Send You One On Approval 


Send your order for a Junior today, with money order or 
draft for $15, and it will be shipped you express paid. 
Money back if you're not satisfied that it is everything we 




































ciaim for it. If you'd like to know more about the Junior 
before ordering Write Today For Our jet. 
JUNIOR TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Dept. 111, 331 Broadway, NewYork City 
Business men, lawyers, clergymen, students, young peo- 
ple at home—-all who wish to do their own writing —cannot 
afford to be without the ‘* Junior.'’ 
N=WHAT GENUINE PLEASURE 
To receive as a gift 
N FRNATIONAL 
It is the BEST GIFT. A library in a single volume, of 
constant service and value to the home, professional 
and business man, aad the at. The work answers 
correctly all kinds of questions in language, about places, 
rivers, men, names in fiction, foreign words, many 
othersubjects. 2380 Pages, 5000 | tions, Enlarged 
by 25,000 Additional Words. Useful, Attractive,Lasting. 
Its accuracy is unquestioned. The final authority for the 
U.S. Supreme Court and all the State Supreme Courts. 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest abridgment of the | 2 
Paper Edition is a real gem of bookma 
for excellence and jence. A Choice Gift. 
1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. 
Write for ‘‘ Dictionary Wrinkles,’’ and Specimen Pages, 
FREE. Mention in your request THIS PUBLICATION and 
receive a useful set of Colored Maps, pocket size. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Remember the pleasure and benefit in owning an 
, = INTERNATICNAL 


























Practice Makes 
Perfect. 


ELECTRICITY is a sci- 
ence which must be taught 
™) PRACTICALLY to be of 

(| any use as an_ earning 
power. We teach our stu- 
7| dents through the actual 
continual handling of tools 
aud machinery. We teach 


Electricity Only 
Day and evening courses. In- 
dividual instruction. School 


spection. 
Write or call for Catalogue EB. 


New York Electrical Trade School 
39 West 17th St., New York 





and equipment open for in- | 
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An Extraordinary Holiday Sale 
STANDARD BOOKS IN SETS 


The Strawbridge & Clothier Book Store is known to tens of thousands of book buy- 
ers, and is famous for its special sales of stocks of Standard Books which publishers desire 





THE OLD MAID’S 
HONEYMOON 


(Continued from Page 7) 


theatre afterward. He wasa business man, 
too, and frankly abhorred feminine delays, 
os at dinnertime. Every girl in 

oodstock was setting her cap at him and 
his motor car, and Rose was less sure of 
him and more eager for him than any of 
the other men she was engaged to. 

As she sat and played the stenographer, 
in spite of herself, she endured a bitter 
mixture of boredom, terror, resentment and 
humiliation. A few large tears blinded her 
big eyes, and ran dustily down her cheeks. 
They gave Miss Eby a = joy. She felt 
that they had something o — justice. 

It was half-past seven before Ripley 
Ames growled: 

“That’s all justnow. Typethose off,and 
be quick about it.” 

Then he turned his face to the wall, 
while his fair tormentor slunk out of the 
room and ran down the steps without 
heeding Miss Eby’s thanks. Salann paused 
to call in to Mrs, Ames: 

“The doctor says Ripley’s getting along 
allright. He couldn’t wait.” 

She closed the door before any questions 
eould be asked, and climbed the stairs, 
eer now and then to hang on to the 

anisters and giggle. She slipped in slyly, 
as was her custom; she found her patient 
not asleep, as she expected, but looking 
at her with dull, fever-widened gaze. 
Instantly a light flashed to his eyes and a 


cry to his 7 

“Rose! Rose! My love, my beauty! At 
last! I knew you’d come! They said you 
wouldn’t, but I knew, I knew!” 

He held out imploring arms, and there 
was such commanding appeal in them 
that the bewildered old maid found herself 
drifting toward him. Then she stopped 
short and fell back against the door. 

Ripley smiled with a lover’s tolerance, 
and getting to his feet came tottering 
toward her, his long dressing-gown giving 
him a strange dignity. Straight to the door 
he came and, taking her in his arms, kissed 


er. 

It was the first time a grown man had 
kissed her mouth since she had been a 

own woman. It shocked her, scared her. 
She was not ready to understand why that 
strange custom of kissing had gained such 
importance in human history. She clun 
to the door like a bas-relief in plaster, ti 
she saw that he was weakening and top- 
pling. Then she pee him to a large 
easy chair. He would not let her go, but 
made her sit on the arm of the chair, her 
hands in his. 

Salann was no actress. She would have 
failed even in amateur theatricals; she 
was not made for this part; she had not 
studied her lines, and had no idea of the 
plot. And never was there a worse case of 
stage-fright. But her audience was out 
of its head and saw everything in a rose- 
color of delight. ° 

At first, the strange sensation of having 
a man make love to her overpowered her 
spinstery heart. She wondered how Rose 

airweather, who liked that sort of thing, 
had ever resisted the tenderness of this 
man. To her untutored soul Ripley was 
a Romeo. 

In spite of herself, too, she was shocked. 
A lifetime of prudery, uninvaded by lovers, 
unmellowed by love, had hardened her 
heart into a scorn of the silly delights of 
moonshine, the precious piffie that is 
whispered on piazzas and beaches. 

And then she had always made a 
religion of candor. She had hated lies, 
even sweet lies. She loathed pretense, 
even for mercy’s sake. And here she was 
forced to lie in word and deed, to pretend 
to be some one she was not. Outraged 
primness and forsaken self-respect and 
elaborate deceit—all those things were cry- 
ing out within her, against her. 

er one justification was that it was for 
Ripiey’s sake. The doctor had said to 
humor him. She would have gone through 
fire, through snow, through hell, for Ripley’s 
sake. So she must go through this. 

The path of deceit was made ae, as 
usual. Ripley’s talk was one rambling 
incoherence of contentment over his 
realized dream. Despair had wakened to 
find itself attainment. The adored one, 
who always mocked his advances, had 
come to him of her own accord. 

There was little strain on Salann’s 
inventive powers that evening. Ripley 
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to convert into money quickly. 


In former sales, 
justified local publicity, but LARGER PURCHASE 


uantities have been only such as 
have recently been made—thou- 


sands of Books at FRACTIONAL PRICES —and book-lovers everywhere are invited to 
share in the FEAST OF VALUES. Many of these special lots represent the publisher’s 


ENTIRE STOCK of the edition. 


The values are indeed extraordinary — FROM TWO 


TO FIVE SETS FOR THE REGULAR PRICE OF ONE. 
Quantities are Large, but Not Unlimited—Order Early 


Orders will be filled in the order in which the 
Post-office Money Order, Express Money Order or 
nearest shipping point, if different from post-office. 


Kipling, 10 volumes, for $5.00 
Published at $30.00. Mandalay edition. Cloth, 
paper labels, gilt tops; illustrated. 
Charles Lamb, 8 volumes, for $9.75 
Published at $32.00. Edition de Luxe. Half- 
morocco, gilt tops; illustrated. 
Macaulay, 20 volumes, for $10.50 
d at $40.00. Cambridge edition, com- 
plete works, cloth, gilt tops, frontispiece illustra- 
tions. 
Scott, 24 volumes, for $15.00 
Published at $75.00. Edition de Luxe, cloth, 
paper labels, gilt tops, illustrated. Same, half- 
morocco, $20.00—published at $100.00. 
Shakespeare, 20 volumes, for $16.50 
Published at $60.00. Edition de Luxe, half- 
morocco, gilt tops, illustrated. 
Stevenson, 10 volumes, for $6.75 
Published at $30.00. Edition de Luxe, cloth, 
gilt tops, frontispiece illustrations. 
Balzac, 30 volumes, for $15.00 
Published at $45.00. Translated by Katherine 
Prescott Wormeley, cloth, gilt tops, frontispiece 
illustrations, 
Burns’ Poems, 4 volumes, for $4.75 
Published at $18.00. Edited by Henley and 
Henderson. Half-morocco, gilt tops. Water 
color frontispieces. 
Dickens, 15 volumes, for $11.75 


Published at $37.50. Library edition, half- 
leather, gilt tops, illustrated. 


are received. Remit amount with your order, by 


ank Draft. Give Post-office, county and State, and 


Hugo, 16 volumes, for $9.25 
Published at $28.00. Complete romances and 
ms. Cloth, gilt tops, paper labels, superbly 
illustrated. 
Lossing’s History U.S., 8 volumes, $6.25 
Published at $39.00. Edition de Luxe. Half- 
leather, illustrated. 
Gibbon, 6 volumes, for $6.75 
Published at $33.00. Edition de Luxe. Com- 
= History, Decline and Fall of the Roman 
mpire. Half-morocco, gilt tops, illustrated. 
Fielding,’6 volumes, for $6.50 
Published at $27.00. Half-morocco, gilt tops, 
illustrated. 
Abraham Lincoln’s Life and Writings, 
9 volumes, for $7.50 


Published at $18.00. Centenary edition. 
Works of Lincoln, speeches, debates, letters, tele- 
grams, state papers, etc. 


Library of Oratory, 15 volumes, for $7.00 
Published at $30.00. Ancient and modern 

oratory. Cloth, marbled edges; illustrated. 
Makers of Literature, 32 vols., $6.50 


Published at $32.00. Edited by Hon. John 
Morley. Includes biographies of many great 
authors. Cloth. Frontispiece illustrations, 


Science Library, 16 volumes, for $7.00 


Published at $30.00. The important writings 
of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Geikie and others. 
Cloth, illustrated. 


NOTE —All the new Books are on our shelves—every Book usually found in 


a complete Book store may be obtained here. 


Order your gift Books from 


Strawbridge & Clothier, “vist.°¢22.:"* Philadelphia, Pa. 















ON APPROVAL 
FREIGHT PAID 


Send for our latest Catalogue No. 25 in which we illustrate the different grades from neatly 
finished Solid Oak to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library. 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. New York Office— Flatiron Bldg. 
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- Bookcases 


Bookcases are made for and 


the country. 
Artistic appearance, solidity 
of construction, wit 


bine to make them the leading 
Sectional Bookcases. 


in cost to the purchaser. 


$1.00 "ano vr 
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Drawer-Supporters rem 
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Revd, ae System — written with only nine characters. No 


signs’’—no ‘‘ cold notes.’ Speed: 


IN. 30 DAYS 





ions’’—no ** ruled lines ’’—no ‘* shading’’—no ‘‘ word- 
ly, practical system that can be 
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full descriptive matter, free, add: 
Schools, 728 Chicago 


ress Chi, Correspondence 
Opera House Block, Chicago, Il. 













The Lundstrom Sectional 


universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout 


h latest 
practical improvements, com- 


Rigid economy, acquired by the 
manufacture of a single product 
in large quantities, combined with 
our modern methods of selling 
direct to the user, enable us to offer a 
superior article at a considerable saving 





Both snap on or off instantly, can’t un- 
fasten, can’t rust. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
days’ trial. 
At haberdashers,or prepaid. Agents wanted. 
D.8.CLAMP CO., Met. Bldg., New York 
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MONEY 


By ordering all of yourmagazines through 
us. Ourlarge 44-page Catalog, containing 
A postal card brings 
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J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky. 
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APPiVED ELECTRIC 


Six Volumes; 3,000 
pages, 7x 10inches; over 
2,000 special dra 


diagr 

tables, etc., 
supplemented with a 
series of test 
questions; bound in 
half red morocco and 
carefully imdexed for 
ready re! 

This wonderful Cyclo- 
pedia is authoritative, 
comprehensive, will give you just —eeany 

ou desire, no matter if you are gZ at the 
loch, a student, or an experienced electrician, 
Alltypesof electrical appliances are given special 
attention, every subject treated by a — 
technical expert—written plainly and clearly. 
This work is the best and most complete Instruc- 
tor and reference work ever published. To intro- 
duce our Home Study Courses from which the 
Cyclopedia was compiled, we make this special 


FREE 5 DAY OFFER 








Without deposit—sent by prepaid express for 5 days’ FREE 
examination if you mention the name of your employer and 
occupation. If you wish to keep the books pay $2.00 within five 
days and §2.00a month until you have paid the special $18.60 
price ; otherwise notify us to send for the books at ourexpense. 


Regular price is $36.00. If you order within thirty days, we 
will include FREE for one year as a monthly supplement, the 


TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE 


A live, up-to-date, $1.50 monthly, full of special articles and 
interesting photographs on technical topics written in popular 
form. 


Some of the Subjects Treated 


Elements of Electricity; Electric Current; Electric Wiring; 
Bell Wiring; Telegraph; Wireless Telegraphy; Telauto- 
graph; Insulators; Theory, Design and Construction of Gen- 
erators and Motors; Elevators ; Direct-Driven Machine Shop 
Tools; Electrical Measurements ; Electric Lighting; Arc and 
Incandescent Lamps; Nernst Lamp; Cooper-Hewitt Lamp; 
Osmium Lamp; Electric Railways; Single-Phase Electric 
Railway; Electric Welding; Mercury-Vapor Converter; 
Management of Dynamos and Motors; Power Stations; Stor- 
age Batteries, including Charging and Discharging, Troubles 
and their R lies, etc.; Power T: ission ; Al ing 
Current Machinery, including the A.-C. Induction Motors, 
Transformers, Rotary Converters, etc. ; Telephony, including 
Instruments, Lines, Exch Operat: Mai eC; 
Automatic and Wireless Telephony; Teiegraphone. 


eee SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
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COPPER — 


is different from every ” 

other shoe made—it's in 

the sole—the patented, therapeutic cushion 
inner sole, which provides that supremely de- 
lightful foot-comfort you have longed for —no 
breaking-in required ; no more corns, callouses 
or foot troubles— no more tired, aching, burning 
feet—endorsed byleading physicians everywhere. 


Combines Style and Comfort 


Fine booklet shows all styles and tells about the 
unique construction Dr. Jaeger’s Health Shoe, 
and why its wond therapeutic properties pre- 
serve and improve health. We will give you the 
name of your nearest dealer selling this shoe. 
Write for it today. Address: 
CHAS. A. EATON CO., BROCKTON, MA&S., 
Sole Makers of Men's Shoes. 
JOHN KELLY, Inc., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Sole Makers of Women's Shoes. 














** Devices for Hanging Up 
the Little Things’’ 


Moore Push-Pins 


Moore Push-Points 
Moore Push-Tacks 
Moore Push-Buttons 


You've used thecelebrated Moore Glass Push-Pins 

—the last three are younger generations of the 

PUSH family. The distinctive feature of them 

all—the fine quality STEEL Points! This quartette 

covers the entire decorative field from the picture of 

several pounds to the small post-card, and all without 

disfigurement to walls or wood-work. All sizes and 
colors, from 10c. per 44 doz. to 10c. for 4 doz. 

At stationery, hardware and drug stores or 10 cents will 

bring you full assortment and particulars. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 152 8. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Either style, with any three Jetters or figures, and one or two 
ver, 


colors of enamel, , 25c. each, $2.50 a doz.; 
Silver Plated, 10c. each, $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 
Pins or Badges made for any School or Society, low prices. 
Send design for estimate. Catalogue free 
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BASTIAN BROS., 143 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS Vi. 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 

allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
rite for Ca’ e D. 


rivilege of ination. Write 
typewriter jum, 92-94 Lake St., 


Books free. Rates reasonable. 
Highest references. Best serv- 
ENTS THAT PROTECT. ' Wateon ie Sanne, 
: . a! 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 














rattled on so fast that there were no chinks 
for her answers; or, if there were, he 
seemed not to hear such awkward love- 
nonsense as she contrived. As his eyes 
imagined Rose’s beauty, his ears imagined 
the music they wanted to hear. 

Gradually his joy wore itself out, and he 
began to yawn—as if they had been mar- 
ried a year. Salann got him to bed before 
he was quite asleep, and there he sank into 
a slumber, deep, sweet, untroubled all the 
long night. It was Salann who did not 


en she knelt to say her yers she 

for forgiveness and guidance in her 

duty. She begged forgiveness for rejoicing 

in the discomfiture of her—‘‘rival” was 

the word she unconsciously used. Then 

she prayed forgiveness for the word. But 

above all she prayed for power to pretend, 

and to pretend well, until Ripley should 
come back to health. 

Her one hope was that the patient would 
be his petulant self again next day. She 
was too modest to believe that he could be 
deceived in the sunlight. But he was. 
His first morning look at her warmed his 
eyes, and he called her “‘ Rose,’’ blessed her 
for relenting to him. 

Poor Salann! the inevitable was begin- 
peg. be happen. It had always been winter 
in the rocky farm of Salann’s life. She had 
been born an old maid, she had won no 
sweethearts as girl or as young woman. 
People and plants thrive as best they may 
on what food they find. Habit makes de- 
sire; and a long-enough lack creates dis- 
like. So Salann had not learned to want 
what she could never have. She had got 
along, somehow, without love, till she had 
come to despise it. It was taking revenge. 
When she had first come into the Ames’ 
home, she had mutely admired Ripley; 
but there had been such an absence of 
affection in his manner to her, that her 
feelings had soon become matter-of-fact, 
everyday. She was to him a part of the 
household furniture. He became to her 
simply a regular boarder. 

But now, in spite of herself, in an 
atmosphere glowing with love, she could 
not hope to resist the ineluctable. 

In his twisted thoughts Ripley began to 
make history. Having satisfied himself of 
Rose’s devotion, he proposed that the 
become engaged. Sothey became engage . 
Their life ran as fast as events in a dream. 
In a few hours a few weeks had slipped 
away. Meanwhile his business was pros- 
pering enormously under the _ inspired 
uplift of delirium. He came home to 
‘*Rose” and described imaginary hours at 
the office, where money was coming in so 
rapidly under his Midas-touch that he was 
fairly millionairing into wealth. Like all 
business men, as soon as he had found suc- 
cess, he began to realize that he was tired. 

He wanted what he was pleased to call 
“‘a swell wedding.”’ So they had a swell 
wedding—in the back of his head. Then 
they took the train to New York, and they 
stopped at the Waldorf—no less. my 4 
spent money with a lavishness Salann had 
never suspected him capable of reaching, 
even in a delirium. 

Then they must go to Europe. For- 
tunately he fancied himself an excellent 
sailor. He felt no qualm, even in the 
hurricane that rose and assailed the ship, 
and he showed wonderful bravery in saving 
“Rose” from being carried overboard by a 
crushing, smashing sea that swept across 
the on They reached England. The 
saw all the sights in, London—that is, all 
that he had happened to read about, 
though the Londoners would hardly have 
recognized them from the accounts he 
gave to Salann in exclamations like these: 

“Take us to the Abbey, driver— West- 
minster Abbey—so this is Westminster 
Abbey—see all the famous dead men — 
William the Conqueror and Tennyson and 
Wat Tyler—and Shakespeare—it’s a very 
fine building in spite of its age—must have 
cost a pile of money in its day—not so 
tall as we’ve got in America—but—drive 
us to the Tower—so this is the Tower—that 
is where they behead folks, eh?—we use 
the electric chair at Sing Sing—it’s con- 
sidered more up to date—now drive us to 
Windsor Castle—this is where Queen 
Victoria used to live—funny old place, 
isn’t it, Rose?—well, I guess that’s enough 
of England—let’s go to France.” 

So they went through Europe at a speed 
which made the best record of a Cook’s 
tourist look tame. They had need to 
hurry, because he was getting better daily. 

In Paris Ripley spoke a lingo which 
he called French; and the people seemed 
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Winter's icy blasts need have no 
terrors for you, if you are pro- 
vided with a weather-proof over- 
coat made to your individual 
measurements through 


Strauss Brothers 
National Tailoring Service 


(5000 local representatives and branch stores 
throughout the United States) 

There is solid comfort in the elegant 

overcoats we make to order be- 

cause of the good materials we use 

and our painstaking workmanship. 
The perfect fit and correct style 
also contribute materially to your 

comfort. Then, too, there is comfort 
in the thought that 





Two of our 
fourteen 

different over- 
coat models, 
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i Prices for our made to order overcoats guaranteed 
to give perfect satisfaction range only from 


$20 to $40 


Our local dealer in your town displays our immense line of 
500 seasonable woolens, which includes a large assortment 
of overcoat materials in all weights and patterns. He will 
show you a great variety of authentic fashions from the 
conservative to the extreme, and will skillfully measure 
you. In a short time you will receive the finished over- 
coat, representative of the best possible production of 
the nation’s master designers and tailors. 

On request (a postal will do) our booklet “O” containin 

all the season’s authentic overcoat fashions will be mail 

to you, and we will refer you to our nearest local dealer, 
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MASTER TAILORS ready” 
SW.Cor Monroe & Franklin Sts. Entire Building for you. 
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Wunderhose Must Make Good 














Or We Will— $1.00 the Boxful 


OU pay the “unguarantee ”’ price and you get the best guarantee issued. The 

safest hosiery your money can buy. Our patent process of knitting linen 
thread into the soft feeling yarn adds a wear resistance unique to sock and hosiery 
making. WUNDERHOSE feel right — fit right — wear right and are all right for 
the whole family. If holes punch through toes, heels or soles in three months’ 
wear — new hose replace the unsatisfactory. Ours is an out-and-out straight- 
forward warranty that simplifies the whole question. 


WOMEN’S WUNDERHOSE MEN’S WUNDERHOSE in Black, CHILDREN’S WUNDERHOSE 
—Black or Tan—§1,00 per Tan, Navy, Gray and Black with —Black or Tan, $1.00 per box 
box of three pairs. white feet - $1.00 per box of four pairs. of four pairs. 


If your dealer hasn’t WUNDERHOSE, send us $1.00 direct, state size and color. 
FREE BOOKLET Chattanooga Knitting Mills 


** From Field to Feet.’’ Manufacturers 


Send for it. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


wee us, Drerce ij 
ARE WARRANTED — 
CHATTANOOGA KNITTING MiLts. 


MONTHS WEAR 


\ Warranted 
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Trade Mark 


INSTEAD OF 
COURT PLASTER 


In every way New-Skin is supe- 
rior to ordinary court plaster. It is 
antiseptic. It kills germs. It prevents 
infection by keeping the wound clean. 
It is quickly and easily applied. It 
does not wash off. 

New-Skin heals cuts, chapped 
hands, burns, bruises, split lips and 
fingers, blisters, etc., and immediately 
relieves frost bites and chilblains. 

Mothers find satisfaction in 
New-Skin because it helps solve so 
many little troubles in the home. It is 
the all ‘round remedy for scratches, 
bruises and little “ hurts.” 


Insist on getting NEW-SKIN 
Three sizes —10, 25 and 50c— 
at all druggists or sent by mail 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
Dept. A, New York 





























Will You Accept This 
Business Book if We 
Send it Free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. Send no 
money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s mas- 
ter business men have written ten books—2,079 
pages— 1,497 vital business secrets, ideas, 














methods. In them is the best of all that they 
know about 
— Purchasing —Saiesmanship — Position-Getting 

. —Cr — Advertising — Position- Holding 
—Collections — Correspondence — Man-Handling 
— Accounting —Selling Plans — Man- Training 
—Cost-Keeping — Handling Customers — Business Generalship 
—Organization — Office Systems — Competition Fighting 
— Retailing —Short Cutsand Meth- and hundreds and hun- 
—wWholesaling ods for every line and dreds of other vital busi- 

fi ri j fbusi ness subjects. 





a Gepar 
A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men; pages 7 to 12 with sal hip, with advertising, 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail ; 
pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest 
market price for your services—no matter what your line; and 
the last page tells how you may get a complete set— bound in 
handsome half morocco, contents in colors—for less than your 
daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 
Will you read the book if we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon 
— The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my 
business or my salary, I should like to know them. So send 
on your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I'llreadit. 26-1128 
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Safe Christmas Trees 


Reik’s Tree Holder (adjustable) holds the 
tree safely and steadily. Straightens trees 
that are slightl bent. Can’t slip or tip over. 
Absolutely indestructible. Made substan- 
tially of steel. Quickly and easily applied, 
and will last “ forever.” Neat in appear- 
ance and folds compactly when not in use. 

rs Give your children the joy of a “tree,” 
but insure your own peace of mind 
and against accidents. 
Regular size, for trees up to 12 feet high, only 
50 cents. Order through your 
dealer ; or if dealerdoes not 
me, carry, send price to us di- 

7 rect, with dealer's uname 
where you inquired. 

Do this today to 
avoid disappointment. 

Address 


Rhinelander Refrigerator Co. 
Dept. A, Rhinelander, Wis. 


YOU CAN MAKE PUZZLE PICTURES 


at a big profit. Puzzle pictures are very popular—at parties, etc. 
















































They are made on wood, and fitted t her. Easy and pleasant to 
make, and proftable. Buy a FLEETWOOD or DEXTER SOROLL 
BAW and start in. We will send you, free, an illustrated circular and 
price list. 


TRUMP BROS. MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 








THE SATURDAY 


to understand it perfectly. The bridal 
couple did France in one afternoon from the 
“Loover”’ to the “ —" Rooj.”’ 

When they reached Italy, won ge dy 
imagination to " e had read 
little about Italy, and he could hardly make 
up even such as his Frenth. 

His glorious flights of fancy showed 
longer and longer pauses. The humdrum 
hours when he was only a sick business 
man came oftener. Then ‘‘ Rose” became 
again Salann. 

The disillusionment was so cruel that 
she hated the illusion. Better never to 
have learned to love than to have loved a 

hantom. Better not to have had the 

ight than to have suffered the fall. Then, 
of a sudden, the peevishness of her ward 
would fall from him; he would begin again 
to gibber romance and call her ‘‘ Rose.” 
His fingers would wind through hers, and 
he would carry her away on pinions of 
Arabian charm to paradises where she was 
beautiful and beloved. 

But always the fairy voyages grew 
briefer, and the drop from the clouds to the 
hard earth came sooner and sharper. The 
mad honeymoon was waning. Estrangement 
was ruining the dream. The fantastic wed- 
lock was undergoing a fantastic divorce. 

At length—it seemed yearsto Salann, but 
it was only days enough to make a week 
or two—his delirium left him for good. 
The decree was made absolute. Ripley’s 
brain was as well as ever. He was now the 
convalescent; hungry, peevish, absolutely 
oblivious of all that he had gone through, 
all he had carried Salann through. 

Finally he was strong enough to hear 
reports from his office. They nearly gave 
him a relapse. In place of the unbounded 
wealth his delirium had heaped up, he 
found that in his absence expenses had 

own like weeds in the gardener’s absence, 
income had wilted like flowers in a gar- 
dener’s absence. 

The sick man became well because he 
had to. The complaining patient became 
the daring business man. Romeo turned 
into Shylock and forgot that he had ever 
known romance, except for one anxious 
moment—the first time he met Miss 
Fairweather. He advanced toward her 
under a vague memory of the life they had 

mt together in the Alhambra of his 

elirium. But Miss Fairweather knew 
only of her excursion into the realm of 
stenography, and the trouble with Mr. 
Applegate it had brought about. When 
Ripley Ames approached her, with glow- 
ing eyes and hand outstretched, she cut 
him dead, and left him standing, dazed. 
Mechanically he looked at his watch, 
remembered with a start some business 
engagement, and effaced Miss Fairweather 
from his plans for all time. There is no 
antiseptic for the germ of love like a 
season of life-and-death struggle with 
business difficulties. 

Ripley, never dreaming of the old maid’s 
share in his soul, and never learning it 
from her, closed the door of that little steel 
safe he called a heart, and gave no sign 
that he had, or ever had had, a secret love 
locked up within him. 

Salann closed up part of her heart, too, 
but it was like shutting the gate on a secret 

rden. The winter might come and fill 
it with frost and snow, but no spite of time 
could destroy the eternal fact that flowers 
had once grown there. 

All her life Salann shall look with 
different eyes upon the world and its 
people, upon every young couple that she 
sees mooning together at twilight, upon 
every shadowy piazza, every old gate, upon 
every romanceshe hears of in gossip or reads 
of in newspapers or books. Especially, 
she looks with different eyes upon that 
hard-headed business man at whose elbow 
she is only a poor and distant relation, but 
in whose dream-life she played a thrilling 


part. 

Most of all she looks with different eyes 
upon the plain and peaked face that looks 
back out of her mirror. Sometimes the 
face in the mirror looks as if it felt very 
sorry for the poor, old Salann outside. 

And if, sometimes, late at night, in her 
old-maidenly room, Salann weeps over 
what has been and what might have been, 
she never betrays her secret when she goes 
abroad. Sometimes she even delights in the 
remembrance of that mystic honeymoon; 
and when she passes Fairweather 
on the street, and thinks of her scorn for 
Ripley Ames, as a lover, Salann always 
says to herself: 

‘*Little she knows what she’s missing.” 

And she snickers behind her mit. 
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There are occasions when clothes of this 


character are the only correct attire. And invariably they 
should be made expressly for the man who is to wear them. 


We operate a separate shop of full dress tailormen, 
whose skill and time are devoted exclusively to this class of work. 


From our fine imported dress cloths we will make 


one of these suits to your order, full silk lined, for $40 to 
$65, and guarantee satisfaction. 


Small local tailors have to ask you $60 to $125 
for the same material and no better workmanship. 


COPYRIGHT 1908 ED. V. PRICE 4 CO, 


Merchant Tailors 
Price Building Chicago 


Largest makers in the world of 
GOOD tailored-to-order clothes. 


Ask our local representative to show you our numbers 4783, 4895, 4897, 4898, 4899, and 
take your measure. 














Do You Appreciate Your Opportunity? 


$1825 For Tis *2522 WATCH 


The lowest price of a genuine Waltham 
Mtge or Elgin Watch movement with a solid 
c 14 karat gold thin model case in the 
average store is $25, usually more. 
You know the dealer 
makes a big profit at 
retail, 
We offer you $6.25 - 
* that profit, in order to se 
Illustration more watches. Do you ap- 
34 size preciate your opportunity ? 
To get back the cost of this 
advertisement we must se// many hundred watches 
direct by mail, at $18.75, and make each of yousatis- 
fied and delighted with your purchase. We must do 
this much business without profit. If we sell 1,200 
watches we shall have earned a very small return 
for our trouble. We must sell more to make it pay. 
If you appreciate vour opportunity we shall make a little 
money and you will save a great deal of money. There is 
nothing like a watch for an Xmas present. Now is the 
time to buy it. 
With this watch we offer a solid gold fob and medallion 


with monogram, lodge or Society emblem complete for 
$6.00. The emblem alone often costs more. 


Solid 14K gold Waltham or Elgin Watch eet. 
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A Gentleman’s 


Watch 


































Solid gold medallion fob with engraved peeves ON 


emblem or monogram . . . . 6.00 
$24.75 


This is one of the greatest bargains ever advertised in The Saturday Evening Pest. 
Every outdoor sportsman knows us. Weare the largest makers of 










in the United States. Special designs on request. 


If you do not care to send money with order we will ship these 
goods express collect, with privilege of examination, for $25. 


DIEGES & CLUST 
23 John St., New York 


Send for “ Clever Gifts ” Christmas 
catalogue. 




















The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Hats for Men 


Knapp-Felt distinc- 
tion is the outcome 
of methods peculiar 
to the C & K shop, 
where the finest hats 
have been made for 


fifty years. 


Knapp-Felt De Luxe hats are Six Dollars, 
Knapp-Felts are Four Dollars, everywhere. 
Write for THE HaATMAN 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York 


LEARN TO 


DRAW 


Artists and draftsmen make $20 to $100 | 



























aweek. Pleasant, refined, fascina 
ting work for men, 
women, boys and 
girls. We guar- 
antee 
profi- 
fencyor 
will refund 


Jilustrating,Cartooning,Commer- tuition. 


cial Designing taught by artists trained 
in American and European Schools. In- 
struction adapted to each student’s needs. 
Advisory Board of world’s best artists approves 
lessons. Test Work Sent PREE to ascertain indi- 

vidual talents and needs, State course wanted. You 
assuine no obligation. Mechanical, Architectural and 
Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting also taught successfully. 
ACME School of Drawing ,1117 South 8t., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
If interested, ask about The ACME Resident School in Kalamazoo, 


WINTER TOURS 


California, Old Mexico 
Colorado and Utah 


Personally escorted, in Pullman private com- 
partment and drawing room cars. Strictly first 
class, all-expense tours leave Chicago in January 
and February, 1909. Members may return 
independently, or with personally escorted parties 
leaving Los Angeles eastbound. 
For itineraries and full information, apply to 
S. A. Hutchison, Mgr. Tourist Department, 
Chicago, Union Pacific & North Western Line, 
212 Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 


the Desier LO? 


We ship in “sections ” 
ready to put togetherand 
stain. Send money with 
order orget our freecata- 
logue of “‘Come-Packt” 
Furniture. Appropriate 
presents for the home. 






























$6" 


Direct 
to You 






te Shipments 
No. 306 International Mfg. Co. 
Top 22x36 in. 1114 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 





AGENTS My Sanitary Coffee 
Maker produces 
pure, sweet coffee, needs no settler, 
and never wears out. Saves coffee, 
money and health. Every wife buys at 
sight; new invention; exclusive terri- 
tory. Send 15c. for 50c. size, postpaid. 


DR. LYONS, 182 Day St., Pekin, Ill. 











Amusing and Instructive 
RUN TOYS. FUN FOR BOYS 
Three sizes; prices 75c, $1.00 
and $1.25. An 














EW LIGHT, Incandescent 
KEROSENE OIL BURNER 
Fits anylamp, gives 3 times light, costs 1-6 oil, 1-5 
gas, 1-10 electricity, Everyone likes it. Agents 


E wanted. Send for booklet and price list No. 3. 
U.8.A, LIGHT COMPANY. , SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


——— ——— 
‘Protect Your Idea! 
THAT k ‘‘ Fortunes in Patents — 
: What and How to Invent’’ 
Free, 84-page Guide Book. Free report as to Patentability. 


5. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1156 F, Washington, D. C. 




















The Fashionable 
Adventures 
of Joshua Craig 


‘ (Continued from Page 17) 


could weather the real ones what’s the use 
of getting up ladylike excitement over ¢ 

“Sit down and shut up!” exclaimed 
Margaret. “If you don’t I shall scream — 
scream —scream/!’’ 

The maid gaped first at one, then at 
the other, left them reluctantly to admit 
Arkwright. As she opened the door she 
had to draw back a little. There was 
Craig immediately behind her. He swept 
her aside, flung the door wide. “Come on! 
Hurry!” he cried to Grant. ‘‘ We’re wait- 
ing.’’ And he seized him by the arm and 
thrust him into the parlor. At the same 
instant the preacher entered by another 
door. Craig’s excitement, far from dimin- 
ishing, grew wilder and wilder. The 
— thought him insane or drunk. 

rant and Margaret tried in vain to calm 
him. Nothing would do but the ceremony 
instantly; and he had his way. Never was 
there a more undignified wedding. When 
the responses were all said and the marriage 
was a fact, Craig seemed suddenly to su 





side. 

“‘T should like to go into the next room 
for a moment,”’ said the pallid and trem- 
bling Margaret. 

“Certainly,” said Doctor Scones = geet 
pathetically, and, with a fierce scowl at 
the groom, he accompanied the bride from 
the room. 

‘““What a mess you have made!” ex- 
claimed Arkwright indignantly. ‘‘ You’ve 
been acting like a lunatic.” 

“Tt wasn’t acting—altogether,”’ laughed 
Josh, giving Grant one of those tremendous 
slaps on the back. ‘‘ You see, it was wise 
to give her -segeene | else to think about 
so she couldn’t possibly hesitate or bolt. 
So I just gave way to my natural feelings. 
It’s a way I have in difficult situations.” 

Grant’s expression as he looked at him 
was a mingling of admiration, fear and 
scorn. ‘ You are full of those petty tricks,” 
said he. 

“Why petty? Is it petty to meet the 
requirements of a situation? The situa- 
tion was petty—the trick had to be. Be- 
sides, I tell you, it wasn’t a trick. If I 
hadn’t. given my nerves an outlet I might 
have balked or bolted myself. I didn’t 
want to have to think any more than she.”’ 

“You mustn’t say those things to me,” 
objected his friend. 

“Why not? What do I care what you or 
any one else thinks of me? And what 
could you do except simply think? Old 
pal, you ought to learn not to judge me by 
the rules of your little sphere. It’s a 
ridiculous habit.” He leaped at the door 
where Margaret had disappeared and 
rapped on it fiercely. 

‘*Yes—yes—I’m coming,” responded a 
nervous, pleading, agitated voice; and the 
door opened and Margaret appeared. 

‘What shall we do now?” she said to 
Craig. Grant saw, with an amazement he 
could scarcely conceal, that for the time, 
at least, she was quite subdued, would 
meekly submit to anything. 

‘‘Go to your grandmother,” said Craig 


promptly. “You attend to the preacher, 
a Twenty-five’s enough to give 
im.” 


Margaret’s cheeks flamed, her head 
bowed. Grant flushed in sympathy with 
her agony before this vulgarity. And a 
moment later he saw Margaret standing, 
drooping and resigned, at the curb, while 
Craig excitedly hailed a cab. ‘‘ Poor girl!” 
he muttered; “living with that night- 
maye-in-breeches will surely kill her—so 
delicate, so refined, so sensitive! ”’ 


XIX 


“TF YOU like I’ll go  : and tell your 
grandmother,” said raig, breaking 
the silence as they neared the hotel. But 


Margaret’s brain had resumed its normal 
function, was making up for the time it had 
lost. With the shaking off of the daze had 
come amazement at finding herself married. 
In the same circumstances a man would 
have been incapacitated for action; Craig, 
who had been so reckless, so headlong, a 
few minutes before, was now timid, 
irresolute, prey to alarms. But women, 
beneath the pose which man’s resolute 
apotheosis of woman as the embodiment 
oF unreasoning i ination has enforced 


; upon them, are rarely so imaginative that 
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WE GUARANTEE SERVICE 


POWER WAGONS ;' 
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Mr. Max Grabowsky, of Detroit, was the first automobile designer to produce 
a gas-propelled motor car exclusively for commerciai use. 
His first car, which was not only mechanically correct, but proved an excel- 
lent money earner for its purchaser, is still in operation. 
To-day there are more commercial power wagons of Mr. Grabowsky’s 
design in active service than any other type of business motor car. 


After years of experience in this field, after watching the performance of his own and other 
models, Mr. Grabowsky offers to the business men of America a power wagon that marks the 
highest standard yet reached in a commercial vehicle. The keynote in its construction is the quick 
detachable power pest which lessens the cost of maintenance and operation. In actual service 
it has proven its ability to give every day, money-earning service to its owner, with less delays 
and expense of upkeep than with any other method. 


OUR EXPERT ADVICE WITHOUT COST TO YOU 

Power wagons are fast supplanting horse delivery wagous. You see them used today by 
the most progressive firms in every large city. You i Mie! use them, too, if you realized how 
much they would save you, and how quickly they pay for themselves. 

We have organized an Expert Service Bureau, with Mr. Max Grabowsky at its head, and 
will gladly advise any business man, without charge, regarding the actual saving he can make 
by using power wagons, either for delivery or passenger work, Valuable experience is at your 
disposal. Write today, outlining briefly your needs. 


GRABOWSKY POWER WAGON CO., Service Bureau, 74 Champlain Street, Detroit, Mich. 
We will exhibit in New York, only at Grand Central Palace Auto Show, opening Dec. 31. 





























Booklovers Shakespeare 


Just the Thing for a Holiday Gift 


HE dainty elegance, the solid worth, and the deserved popularity of the 

BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE make it just the thing for a holiday 

gift. It can be appreciated by all, whatever their degree of culture. 
Every detail of letter-press, paper, and binding is marked by luxury and 
charm, and our easy terms are a boon to those who feel the financial pres- 
sure of the ‘‘ festive season.”’ 







































A complete set of the BDOKLOVERS 
will be sent free for examination pre- 


$1.00 Secures an Entire Set 
Sent FREE for Examination ?3'\¢‘0pyaddress. on recctps ofne 


No money need accompany this coupon. The set may be returned at 
our expense if it fails to please you. Examination will cost you 
nothing and it places you under no obligation. If the books are 
what you want you can keep the entire set and send us One Dollar 
($1.00) only, and you can pay the balance at therateof $2.00amonth. 


Complete—Handy—Uniquely Edited 


The BOOKLOVERS is the Shakespeare of the discrimi . Many world- 
famed scholars contribute to make it the best edition for the general reader ever 
blished i © ies, glossary and other helps are as thorough 
as scholarship can make them, yet clear so that anyone can understand and enjoy 
them, There are 40 charming volumes in the edition, 7 x 5 inches, the ‘‘ handy-size"’ 
sort, easy to hold, light to carry. There are 40 magnificent full page illustrations in color 
and hundreds of rare w cuts. The BOOKLOVERS includes everything that Shakespeare 
ever wrote, 7,000 pages in all. Every hidden meaning, every obscure word, is thoroughly ex- 
plained, making Shakespeare as easy to unclerstand as a popular novel. 
BOOKLOVERS has the following unique aad 


INVALUABLE SPECIAL FEATURES: 


T Index, in which you can find any Glossaries.— A separate one in each volume. 
esired passage in the plays and poems. Ar its.— These give a concise story of 
Critical Comments, which explain the plays each play in clear and interesting prose. 
and characters. They are selected from Study Methods, which furnish the equiva- 
the writings of Coleridge, Hazlitt, Dowden, lent of a formal course of Shakespearean 
Furnivall, Goethe, and other eminent study. 
Shakespearean scholars. Life of Shakespeare, by Dr. Israel Gollancz, 
of Notes.— One for the general with critical essays by Walter Bagehot, 
reader and a supplementary set for the Leslie Stephen, Thomas Spencer Baynes, 


student, and Richard Grant White. 
. Every year at Christmas time we 

An $8.00 Art Portfolio Free are swamped with late-arriving or- 
ders which cause delay, disappointment, and inconvenience to our 
customers and to ourselves. As an incentive to promptness we have de- 
cided to offer absolutely free of charge AMAGNIFICENT ART PORT- 
FOLIO to each one of the first 200 whose orders reach us in time. 
This portfolio contains 16 plates reproducing in duogravure famous Shake- 
spearean pictures and photographs of views in the Shakespearean country. It would 
cost $8 if bought in an art store. The plates are 914 x 12% inches in size. Framed 
at small expense, or just as they are, they will decorate and beautify your home. 

your order promptly and you can obtain one free of cost. 
Half-Price Holida’ Offer The regular price of the BOOKLOVERS 
y in the sumptuous half-leather binding 

has recently been advanced from $58.00 to .00. To holiday mail- 
order buyers, however, we now offer a small edition of the work at 
just half price — $31.00, To secure one of these bargains you must 


act promptly. You cannot purchase it in retail shops. Send the 
coupon now. It is your privilege to return the set if it does 


not please you. 
78 Fifth Avenue 


The University Society New York 
ia= MAIL THIS COUPON 








Note carefully that the 


















examinatior., 
of the Booklovers 
Shakespeare in half 
leather binding. If the 
books are satisiactory, I 
shall pay you $1.00 within five 
days after their receipt, and 

$2.00 per month thereafter for 15 
months.* If they are not t 
notify you and hold them subject 
to your order, 
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Jump Through the 
Calendar into 


een 
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A delightful transition from the 
Eastern winter to the California 
summer accomplished in less 
than three days from Chicago 
or St. Louis if you take the 


Golden State Limited 


VIA ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The utmost comfort is offered you on this 
luxurious train. Unique _buffet- library - 
observation car, with barber, valet to press 
garments, books, magazines, daily news- 
papers, mission -style dining car and latest 
model sleeping cars, electric lighted. 
Let me send you our beautifully illustrated Rock 
California book, describing train and trip. 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, P. T. M. Isjan | 
1814 La Salle Station, Chicago 








WURLITZER @ 


THE BIG MONEY-SAVING MUSIC HOUSE 





Christmas Bargains 


{OR 52 years Wurlitzer Musical Instru- 
merts have been the world’s standard. 
We supply the U. S. Government. 

Shrewd buyers everywhere look for our annual 
*Xmas bargains. Hundreds of prices cut in 
half this year; $100 cornets, only $50; $20 cor- 
nets, only $10; $100 violin outfits, only $50; $20 
violin outfits, only $10; $25 guitar ee free k « 
outfits, only $12.50. (A free course of music 
lessons with each instrument.) 

Many other rare opportunities in Band Instru- 
ments, Old Violins, and everything musical. 
Easy monthly payments. Sheet music and in- 
struction books at half. 

FREE Big new wotahes of Musical Instruments and 


an it you are interested in. Write today. 
Oj Two big distributing centres; address the nearer. 


THE 
pai Wt 
© Shoe Polisher 

- and Cleaner 


INDISPENSABLE in any house or 
Office. Dealers and Male 

and Female Agents sell them $? 50 
on sight, or to you direct for ° 


30 days’ trial. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 


Gem Manufacturing Co., Portchester, N. Y. 


MEMORY THE BASIS 
OF ALL KNOWLEDGE 


The 
Key 
to 



























You are no greater intellectually 
* than your memory. Easy, increases 
income ; gives ready memory for faces, 
REMEMBER” names, business, studies, conversation; 
Write today develops will, public speaking. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 


Good Wages Are Paid 
To Telegraph Operators 


Demand exceeds supply. Railroads send to us 
for operators, and furnish passes. We teach 
Telegraphy. Tuition and expenses low. Many 
students earn their board. Write today 
= our 40-page booklet. It is FREE. 








: oad wire in school. 
Ge alae Se yearn) Se Wis. 
REDUCED RATES fius'Gccis 


to or from Colorado, California, 
ashington and Oregon. Bekins re 
Modern Warehouses in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, etc. 


Household Shipp Co. Information FREE. 
BEKINS 540 First Wational Bank Building, Chicago 


— 

Print Your Own 
Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press $5. 
Larger $18. Save money. Print for others, big 
profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory for 
press catalog, type, paper, etc. 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 
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the practical is wholly obscured. Mar- 

t was accepting the situation, was 
planning soberly to turn it to the best 
advantage. Obviously, much hung upon 
this unconventional, this vulgarly-sensa- 
tional marriage being diplomatically an- 
nounced to the person from whom she 
expected to get an income of her own. 
‘*No,” said she to Joshua, in response to 
his nervously-made offer. ‘You must 
wait down in the office while I tell her. At 
the proper time I’ll send for you.” 

She spoke friendlily enough, with an 
i estion of their common inter- 
ests. But Craig found it uncomfortable 
even to look at her. Now that the crisis 
was over his weaknesses were returning; 
he could not believe he had dared bear 
off this ‘‘delicate, refined creature,” this 
woman whom “any one can see at a glance 
was a patrician of patricians.’’ That kind 
of nervousness as quickly spreads through 
every part, moral, mental and physical, of 
a man not sure of himself as a fire through 
a haystack. He could not conceal his awe 
of her. She saw that something was wron 
with him; a herself in no “‘ patrician” 
mood, but, on the contrary, in a mood that 
was most humanly plebeian, she quite 
missed the cause of his clumsy embarrass- 
ment and constraint. ‘‘It’ll be some time, 
I expect,” said she. ‘‘ Don’t bother to han 
round. I’ll send a note to the desk,. an 
you can inquire—say, in half an hour or so.”’ 

‘“‘Half an hour!” he cried in dismay. 
Whatever should he do with himself, alone 
with these returned terrors, and with no 
Margaret there to make him ashamed not 
to give braver battle to them? 

** An hour, then.” 

She nodded, shook hands with a blush 
and a smile, not without its pan of appre- 
ciation of the queerness of the situation. 
He lifted his hat, made a nervous, formal 
bow and turned away, though no car was 
there. As the elevator was starting up 
with her he came hurrying back. 

“One moment,” he said. ‘“‘I quite for- 


She joined him and they stood aside, in 
the shelter of a great wrap-rack. ‘‘ You 
can tell your grandmother—it may help to 
smooth things over—that 1? 
as Attorney-General will announced 
day after to-morrow.” 

‘Oh!” exclaimed she, her eyes lighting 
up. 
He went on to explain. ‘As you know, 
the President didn’t want to give it to me. 
But I succeeded in drawing him into a 
corner where he either had to give it to me 
or be put in an equivocal position.” 

‘She'll be delighted!’’ exclaimed Mar- 


et. 

‘“‘“And you?” he asked with awkward 
wistfulness. 

‘“*T?” said she, blushing and dropping her 
glance. ‘‘Is it necessary for you to ask?”’ 

She went back to the elevator still more 
out of humor with herself. She had begun 
their married life with what was very 
nearly a—well, it certainly was an evasion; 
for she cared nothing about his political 
career, so soon to end. However, she was 
glad of the appointment, because the news 
of it would be useful in calming and recon- 
ciling her grandmother. Just as her spirits 
a to rise it flashed into her mind: 
‘“Why, that’s how it happens I’m married! 
If he hadn’t been successful in getting the 
office he wouldn’t have come. .. . 
He manceuvred the President into a 
—— where he had to give him what 

e wanted. Then he came here and ma- 
nceuvred me into a position where J had to 
give him what he wanted. Always his 
‘game’! No sincerity or directness any- 
where in him, and very little real courage.” 
Here she stopped short in the full swing of 
pharisaism, smiled at herself in dismal 
self-mockery. ‘‘And what am I doing? 
Playing my ‘game.’ I’m on my way now 
to manceuvre my ndmother. e are 
well suited—he and I. In another walk 
of life we might have been a pair of swin- 
dlers, playing into each other’s hands. 
. . . And yet I don’t believe we're 
worse than most people. Why, most 
people do these things without a thought 
of their being—unprincipled. And, after 
all, I’m not harming anybody, am I? 
That is, anybody but myself.” 

She had her campaign carefully laid out; 
she had mapped it in the cab between the 
parsonage and the hotel. ‘‘Grandmother,” 
she began as the old lady looked up with 
a frown because of her long, un ted 
absence, ‘‘I must tell you that, just before 
we left Washington, Craig broke off the 
engagement.” 
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That’s what we call 
this solid comfort shoe. 
It is made for men who are 
on their feet a great deal and for 


men who have tender feet. You will find in this 


American Gentleman Shoe 


the comfort you have been seeking and the good appearance 
you do not want to sacrifice. 


This American Gentleman A. D. B. blucher No. 1160 is a dignified, 
dressy shoe that conforms to every line of the foot. Made on the 


popular Corliss last of Glaze Kangaroo, with velour calf tip, double 
sole and welt, rubber heels and felt cushion inner soles. , 


Over 21,000 dealers in all parts of the world sell the 
merican Gentleman Shoe, 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis, U.S.A. “ 














What Shall | Give Him? 


At each successive Christmas season the number of people who solve 
the problem by ordering subscriptions to THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 





for friends becomes larger. One element 
which has made the idea appeal to so many 
thousands has been THE Post’s way of 
announcing the gift. 

This year we have prepared a partic- 
ularly attractive four-page announcement, 
on heavy, soft-gray paper, measuring 
five inches by seven. The first page bears 
the announcement of the gift, the name of 
the giver being inserted. The third page 
has a beautiful photogravure reproduc- 
tion of one of W. L. Taylor’s most famous 
paintings —The Nativity —in sepia tones, 
the picture being done on heavy vellum 
paper daintily attached to the body of the 
announcement. 


Your gift will start on Christmas, but it will extend over each week in 
the year—it is really 52 gifts—while the announcement will carry with it 
the Christmas spirit in a form that must 


appeal to the recipient. 

In sending the order give your own 
name as well as that of the person for 
whom the subscription is ordered, plainly 
stating that it is a Christmas gift. The 
subscription will be started with the issue 
reaching the subscriber on Christmas Day, 
and the announcement will be mailed at 


the same time. 


Send us the order just as soon as pos- 
sible. We will hold the first copy and the 
announcement so that they will be de- 
livered on Christmas Day, but if your 
order is received late there may be some 


delay in entering it. 





a Sst 


Address THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 




































WHITTINGTON No. 8, Height 24% Inches 
WHITTINGTON No. 2, Height 2 Inches 
The mere construction of a collar counts for 
nothing—unless backed up by proper material, 
That’s Linen—All London Town Collars are Linen, 


**‘Warranted Linen’’ 


All Collars are cut, turned, banded and stitched 
by machine, even to the button holes. We make 
the same kind of collars as the other fellow— 
except they are hand turned and made of 
LINEN. No difference in the cost to you; but 
—what a difference in the wearing qualities. 

Exclusive Furnishers everywhere sell London 
Town collars, or we sell direct where not repre- 
sented. Our booklet, ‘‘Swelldom Points,'* 
tells the story—it's yours—for the asking. 


MONTAUK SHIRT CO., Glen St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Makers of “ London Town” Collars. 














Ideal for Holiday Gifts 
In Handsome Single Pair Boxes 
.) With more rubber and stronger parts 
y outwear . 
Money back if not entirely satisfactory. 


Made light and heavy, 
regular and extra long. 


50 Cents at Your Dealer 


or by mail, postpaid, if he 
cannot supply you. 


HEWES & POTTER 
Dept.6, 87 Lincoln St. 
Boston, Mass 










Money deposited with this 
bank on our Certificate plan 
dij at 6% is safe because secured 
——<—} by ample capital and careful 
management. Write for booklet ‘‘S.” 






















HOW TO BREATHE 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 
Read Lung and Muscle Culture, the most in- 
structive book ever published on the vital subject of 

Breathing and Exercise 
64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 already sold. 
Correct and incorrect breathing described by dia- 
grams, etc. Books sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
P. von BOECKMANN, BR. 8. 
Room 1368 Terminal Bldg.,103 Park Ave., N.Y. 











Can Get $6.00 a year on every $100 
you have, if invested in our guaranteed 
Certificates of Deposit. Write for the 
“Sulky Dollar’’ booklet. 

Can Get 5% Interest on smaller sums. 


Your security is $2,000,000 First Mortgages deposited 
in trust with Germania Bank. No loss in 18 years. 


Georgia State Savings Assn.,*3svasnan'os” 
Holiday 975 
Gift Bor. 


Ask your dealer for 
- ” 





BEST-YETTE 


STORM CAPE 


Well-made, of 
strong silky water- 


| -YETTE RM 
~ My } CAPE, or send $3.75 for 
Mee cape, express prepaid. 

Give child's age. 
N. Y. MACKINTOSH CO. 
114 Bleecker Street, N.Y. 


rom \e 
Red, Dark Blue, Gold- 
en Brown or Tan. 














Our Agents Can Protect You 


against burglars, if you leave your windows 
open. Keep healthy. Sleep with fresh air in 
your bedroom safe from porch climbers. 


Delay Assists Thievery 
Send 25 cents to-day and you will receive 
a lock prepaid and g teed 
More Agents Wanted 
THE BEEMAN LOCK COMPANY 
2224 E. 73rd Street, Cleveland, 
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Madam Bowker half-started from her 
chair. ‘‘ Broke off the engagement!” she 
cried in dismay. 

* Abruptly and, ap arently, finally. I—I 
didn’t dare tell you before.’ 

She so longed for sympathy that she 
half-hoped the old lady would show signs 
of being touched by the plight which that 
situation meant. But no si came. 
Instead, Madam Bowker pierced her with 
wrathful eyes and said in a furious voice: 
“This is frightful! And you have done 
nothing?” She struck the floor violently 
with her staff. ‘‘He must be brought to a 
sense of honor—of decency! He must! 
Do you hear? It was your fault, I am sure. 
If he does not marry you you are ruined!”’ 

‘‘He came over this morning,” pursued 
Margaret. ‘‘He wanted to marry me at 
on ” 


“You should have given him no chance 
to change his mind again,” cried Madam 
Bowker. ‘‘ What a trifler you are! No 
seriousness! Your intelligence all in the 
abstract; only folly and fritter for your 
own affairs. You should have given him 
no chance to change!”’ 

Margaret clo: in and struck home. 
a. didn’t,’’ said she tersely. ‘‘I married 

im.” 

The old lady stared. Then, as she real- 
ized how cleverly Margaret had trapped 
her, she smiled a grim smile of apprecia- 
tion, of forgiveness. ‘‘Come and kiss me,”’ 
said she. ‘‘You will do something, now 
that you havea chance. No woman has a 
chance—no lady—until she is a Mrs. It’s 
the struggle to round that point that 
wrecks so many of them.” 

Margaret kissed her. ‘‘And,’’ she went 
on, “‘he has been made Attorney-General.” 

Never, never had Margaret seen such 
unconcealed satisfaction in her grand- 
mother’s face. The stern, piercing eyes 
softened and beamed affection upon the 
girl; all the affection she had deemed it 
wise to show theretofore always was tem- 

red with sternness. ‘‘What a pity he 

sn’t money,” said she. ‘‘Still, it can be 
managed, after a fashion.” 

‘“‘We must have money,” pursued the 

irl. ‘‘ Life with him, without it, would be 
intolerable. Poor - are thrown so 
closely together. He is too much for my 
nerves— often.” 

“He’s your mepaty now,” Madam 
Bowker reminded her. ‘‘ You must not 
underestimate your own property. Always 
remember that your husband is your prop- 
erty. Then your silly nerves will soon 
quiet down.” 

‘“We must have money,” repeated Mar- 
garet—‘“‘a great deal of money.” 

“You know I can’t give you a great 
deal,’ said the old lady apologetically. 
“T’ll do my best. . . . Would you 
like to live with me?’”’ 

There was something so fantastic in the 
idea of Joshua Craig and Madam Bowker 
living under the same roof, and herself try- 
ing to live with them, that Margaret burst 
out laughing. The old lady frowned; then, 
appreciating the joke, she joined in. ‘‘ You'll 
have to make up your mind to live very 

uietly. Politics doesn’t pay well—not 
raig’s branch of it, except in honor. He 
will be very famous.” 

‘*Where?” retorted Margaret disdain- 
fully. ‘‘Why, with a lot of people who 
aren’t worth considering. No, I am going 
to take Joshua out of politics.” 

The old lady looked interest and inquiry. 

‘He has had several flattering offers to 
be counsel to big corporations. The things 
he has done against them have made them 
respect and want him. I’m going to get 
him to leave politics and practice law in 
New York. Lawyers there—the shrewd 
ones, like him—make fortunes. He canstill 
speak occasionally and get all the applause 
he wants. Joshua loves applause.’ 

The old lady was watching her narrowly. 

“Don’t you think I’m right, Grandma? 


I’m telling you because I want your | 


opinion.” 

‘Will he do it?” 

Margaret laughed easily. ‘‘He’s afraid 
of me. If I manage him well he’ll do what- 
ever I wish. I can make him realize he has 
no right to deprive myself and him of the 
advantages of my station.” 

“Um—um,” said the old lady, half 
to herself. ‘‘ Yes—yes—perhaps.” 

“He will be much more content once he’s 
settled in the new line. Politics as an end 
is silly—what becomes of the men who 
stick to it? But politics as a means is sen- 
sible, and Joshua has got out of it about all 
he can get—about all he needs.” 

“He hopes to be President.” 
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Costs less to operate than 
a horse, takes less care, 
gives many times the serv- 
ice. Persistently sure and 
reliable, goes anywhere. 
Speed thirty miles an hour, 
handsome finish, easiest 
riding car in the world. 


More runabouts of Brush’s design are running than of any 
Our laurels of the past season, 
perfect scores in the Ohio and the Atlanta Runs, the winning 
of the classic Algonquin Hill Climb, the wonderful records 
in the Michigan and the Kansas City Runs, the climb to 
Pike’s Peak, the great five-car Efficiency Run of 7508 miles, 
the run across the continent, the adoption of the Brush by 
the U. S. Government for the Washington Post Office, the 
continued enthusiasm of users —all prove the facts. The 
reason is that the Brush is a car of correct but simple 
design, built well, not a complicated design built cheaply. 


other design in the world. 


We can make prompt deliveries now. 
have trouble getting your order filled promptly. The Brush runs as 
well in winter as in summer, but even if you wish to wait we have a 
plan by which you can now secure acar for delivery at your own 
convenience, now or later, without risk and perhaps at an actual cash 
profit. If you have any idea whatever of buying within six months it 
will pay you to find out about this plan. Write now. 


BRUSH RUNABOUT COMPANY 


31 Baltimore Avenue, 





MODEL B 


BRUSH $500 RUNABOUT 


DESIGNED BY ALANSON P. BRUSH 


On Solid Tires $500 
On Pneumatic Tires $550 


Next spring, as usual, you may 


Detroit, Michigan 














‘‘Famous Characters of History’’ 
20-Volume “De Luxe” Set—Hand-Painted Frontispieces 


Publisher’s Price $52.00 85 
OUR PRICE LO soe 


We Are Manufacturers, Not ‘‘Publishers’’ 


Each day we make more than 12,000 books for 
publishers who sell them under their own names at 
aprofit. On these books we intend to save you that 
profit by selling to you direct. And in addition to 
saving you the publisher’s profit, we are going to 
save you the 15 per cent extra he charges to bal- 
ance his installment losses. We are going to sell 
you this set right from the binding presses and 
charge you the actual paper and ink price, plus one 
small profit. That is why we can offer this superb 
$52.00 Standard Library Set for only $15.85. 


This is a“‘De Luxe” Edition, Limited to 1,000 Sets 

It is “ St. Hubert’s Guild ” binding — a new effect 
in “grey-shot-silk,” with a weaving of cloth of 
gold. Each set is registered and numbered and is 
embellished with an old-style “illumined” double- 
page name-plate in ten colors and gold. Illustrated 
with beautiful photogravures on aon vellum. In 
addition there are twenty Aand painted illustra- 
tions. The paper is a soft, white, English weave, 
and the type was especially cast for this edition. 

Nor is the reading matter a whit behind the 
binding :— 


Abraham Lincoln Said of these Books 


in conversation with Jacob Abbott, the author: “I want tothank you for those histories. I have neither 
the education nor time to appreciate the ~——— works of dAeavy history, but your series gives me just 
the knowledge of men and events that Ineed. They are absorb- 


Other Xmas Present Books 


HALL CAINE— Only complete edition ofthis 
author's works ever gotten out —9 volumes, 


ingly interesting, and I am indebted to them for all the historical 
knowledge I have.” 

The books that so impressed Lincoln are surely good enough for you, and like 
Lincoln, you too will find them ‘*‘ absorbing as fiction,"’ for they treat of causes, 


printed ‘‘De Luxe’’ style on fine English- motives, desires and intrigues — not merely of facts, dates and figures. Their 
finish paper with the old ‘‘ Manx Cross’’ re- intense human interest gives to these books an enduring popularity and makes 
produced in gold.on each one. Sold by the set a /ibrary standard. 


publishers at $18.00. See note below. 


To read these books through is like seeing the staging ofa great play, in which 
DICKENS — 15 beautiful volumes, being the the theme is the world’s history, and the actors —legion in number the 


complete edition of the works of Charles great men and women who have helped to develop our modern civilization. 


Dickens — novels, tales, sketches, etc.—and 


Acultured mind can extract from them the same pleasure as from watching a play 


illustrated with 319 etchings, photogravures —and they are yours now for the bare price ofa few theatre tickets—yours to study 
hand colored, and wood engravings from and enjoy — yours to enhance the beauty of your library— yours to show your 
yeas A p 


gs from Cruikshank, Phiz, Darley, 
Barnard and others. Regular price as sold 
by publishers, $37.75. See note below. 


Note.— In view of the fact that these sets 





are today being sold at the prices mentioned Literally free. 


friends! Think of it! A limited ‘‘ De Luxe’’ set, with Aand paintings, for only 
$15.85 ! We are sure that you would never part with them, and we have arranged so 


You Can Read Them Five Days Free 


Without going through any red tape, you can have these books 


above, we are not permitted to advertise the in your own house to read and enjoy for five whole days without the payment 
i. choi 


special manufacturer's price here. We will of a penny. 


At the end of that time you make your own unbiased ice — to 


ladly give particulars in a personal letter, send us the money or return the books at our expense. This surely is your 


gi 
and you'll find the reduction a good one. 


™ The Werner Co., Akron, Ohio: 


Send me your 20-volume “ De Luxe” set, “ Famous Characters of 


= History,” 
a = the special price of $1 


I will advise you within five days. 


Name. 


supreme book-buying opportunity ,so don't let it slip by—mail the coupon today. 


charges prepaid, on approval. If satisfactory I will re- 
5.85 within five days. If not satisfactory 





Address. 























he 
Winter’s 
most sensible dress 
requirement—the smartest Fashion 
Innovation is the 


Phoenix Muffler 


A handsome scarf and muffler—snap 
the patented fastener in front and the 
muffler snugs up close to the throat to 
protect it from the cold, wind and 
damp. Neat, stylish—and lacking 
sweater-like clumsiness—it adds just 
the right touch of style to the winter 
costume and forms an invaluable safe- 
guard for the throat and lungs for 
winter driving and street wear. Snaps 
on and off in an instant and is the only 
muffler that meets every requirement 
for quick donning and removal with- 
out being cumbersome or ill-fitting. 






















Phoenix Mufflers are made for men, 
women and children from the finest 
silk-finished yarns, pure silk and Aus- 
tralian wool in every collar size and 
color, Genuine, patented Phoenix 
Mufflers are sold in handsome indi- 
vidual boxes, at 50c each by all first- 
class dry goods and department 
stores and haberdashers. Be sure 
to get'the genuine with the name 
on the box and muffler. If your 
dealer will not supply you, send 
us his name with 50c for each 
muffler wanted, stating collar 
size, color and kind (silk- 
finish or wool). We will 
fill your order direct. 


Phoenix Knitting 
Works 

220 No. Broadway 
— 






















Pat. June 9, 1908. 


Ask your dealer for Phoenix Silk-finish Sox, too. 3 pair 
$1, warranted 3 months against holes. A clin ging, silk-like sox 
with exclusive style features and wearing qualities for discrimina- 
ting men. Sample box by mail $1.00. All fashionable colors. 
PEOENIX KNITTING WORKS, 220 No. Broadway, Milwaukee 





“I urge upon all Catholics 


the use of the | 


Manual 
of Prayers” 


igned 


The ManualofPray- 
ers is the Official 
Catholic Prayer 
Book and comprises 
every practice, rite, 
ritual, precept, faith, 
hymn and _ psalm, 
Epistles and Gospels. 
See that the name 
John Murphy Co. 
is on the title 
Very convenient in 
size, bound in Turkey 
Morocco, limp back. Sold 
by all book-sellers, or sent 
ae. for § days’ examination. 
------- MAIL US THIS COUPON —--—-—~-— 
JOHN MURPHY CO., Baltimore, Md. : Please 
send me the ‘‘ Manual of ,»”’ for which I enclose 
$2.00. You to refund money if I do not like book and return it 
within 5 days at your expense. 
Name. 


Address_— 
























With name stamped on cover $2.25. 
. . , 

Cardinal Gibbons’ New Book 
Suitable of Discourses — $1.00 
A book of impelling interest to 
Gi ft Protestant as well as Catholic. Nota 
s timely topics of the day — keen, virile 
and informative. For young or old, 540 pages. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Xmas 
dry, statistical work but discourses on 
JOHN MURPHY CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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“So do thousands of other men. And 
even if he should get it how would we live— 
how would J live—while we were waiting 
—and after it was over? I detest politics— 
all those vulgar people.” M et made 
a disdainful mouth. ‘It isn’t for our sort 
of people—except, perhaps, the diplomatic 
posts, and they, of course, go by ‘pull’ or 
purchase. I like the life I’ve led—the life 
you’ve led. You’ve made me luxurious 
andlazy,Grandma. . . . Ratherthan 
President I’d prefer him to be ambassador 
to England, after a while, when we could 
afford it. We could have a great social 
career.”’ 

“You think you can manage him?” 
repeated Madam Bowker. 

She had been simply listening, her 
thoughts not showing at the surface. Her 
tone was neither pana ge | nor encour- 
aging, merely interrogative. But Margaret 
scented a doubt. ‘Don’t you think so?” 
she said a little less confidently. 

“T don’t know. . . I don’t know. 
i It will do no harm to try.” 

Margaret’s expression was suddenly like 
a real face from which a mask had dro aot. 
“‘T must do it, Grandma. If I don’t ty shall 
—I shall hate him! I will not be his serv- 
ant! When I think of the humiliations he 
has put upon me I—I almost hate him 
now!”’ 


Madam Bowker was alarmed, but was 
too wise to show it. She laughed. “How 
seriously you take yourself, child,” said she. 
‘* All that is very young and very theatrical. 
What do birth and breeding mean if not 
that one has the high courage to bear what 
is, after all, the lot of most women, and the 
high intelligence to use one’s circumstances, 
whatever they may be, to accomplish one’s 
ambitions? A lady cannot afford to de- 
spise her husband. A lady is, first of all, 
serene. You talk like a Craig rather than 
like a Severence. If he can taint you this 
soon how long. will it be before you are at 
his level? How can you hope to bring him 
up to yours?” 

Margaret’s head was hanging. 

‘* Never again let me hear you speak dis- 
respectfully of your husband, my child,” 
the old lady went on ——e “And 
if you are wise you will no more permit 
yourself to harbor a disrespectful thought 
of him than you would permit yourself to 
no memaengg? onset P are a 

argaret dro own at her grand- 
iteate knee, buried her face in her - 6 
‘**T don’t believe I can ever love him,” she 
murmured. 

‘So long as you believe that you never 
can,” said Madam Bowker; “and your 
married life will be a failure—as great a 
failure as mine was—as your mother’s was. 
If I had only known what I know now— 
what I am telling you——” Madam 
Bowker paused, and there was a long 
silence in the room. ‘‘ Your married life, 


my dear,” she went on, “‘ will be what you 
choose to make of it. You havea husband. 
Never let yourself indulge in silly repinings 
or ruinous longings. Make the best of what 
you have. Study your husband, not un- 
generously and superciliously, but with 
eyes determined to see the virtues that can 
be developed, the faults that can be cured, 
and with eyes that wili not linger on the 
faults that can’t be cured. Make him your 
constant thought and care. Never forget 
that you belong to the superior sex.” 

“*T don’t feel that I do,’”’ said Margaret. 
“T can’t help feeling women are inferior 
and wishing I’d been a man.” 

“That is because you do not think,’ 
replied Madam Bowker indulgently. 
‘Children are the centre of life—its pur- 
pose, its fulfillment. All normal men and 
women want children above everything 
else. Our only title to be here is as an- 
cestors—to replace ourselves with wiser 
and better than we. That makes woman 
the superior of man; she alone has the 
— to give birth. Man instinctively 

nows this, and it is his fear of subjection 
to woman that makes him sneer at and 
fight against every effort to develop her 
intelligence and her independence. If you 
are a true woman, worthy of your race and 
of your breeding, you will never forget 
your superiority—or the duties it — 
on you—what you owe to your husband 
and to your children. You are a married 
woman now. Therefore you are free. 
Show that you deserve freedom.”’ 

Margaret listened to the old woman with 
a new respect for her—and for herself. 
“‘T’ll try, Grandmother,” she said soberly. 
“‘But—it won’t be easy.” 

‘Easier than to resist and repine and 
rage and hunt another man who, on close 
acquaintance, would prove even less satis- 
factory,” replied her grandmother. ‘‘ Easy 
—if you honestly try.’”’ She looked down 
at the girl with the sympathy that goes 
out to inexperierice from those who have 
lived long and thoughtfully and have seen 
many a vast and fearful bogy loom and, on 
nearer view, fade into a mist of fancy. 
‘* Above all, child, don’t waste your strength 
on imaginary griefs and woes—you'll have 
none left for the real trials.” 

Margaret had listened attentively; she 
would remember what the old lady had 
said—indeed, it would have been hard to 
forget words so direct and so impressively 
uttered. But at the moment they made 
small impression upon her. She thought 
her grandmother kindly but cold. In fact, 
the old lady was giving her as deep com- 
miseration as her broader experience per- 
mitted in the circumstances, some such 
commiseration as one gives a child who 
sees measureless calamity in a rainy sky on 
a long-anticipated picnic morning. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


THE ACTOR’S HARD-LUCK STORY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


The manager knew that there were other 
actors ready to take the place of any de- 
serter, for, strange as it may seem, actors 
can always be secured, even — they 
know that salaries are in arrears in the com- 
pany. There are, I am glad to say, two or 
three a who do not belong to this 
class, and I should like to mention their 
names, but I have refrained from using 
names, and shall throughout this article. 

The idiosyncrasies of actors have fur- 
nished the newspapers with material for 
their cartoonists and humorous writers 
from time immemorial, but the eccentrici- 
ties of theatrical managers have seldom, if 
ever, been touched upon. However, the 
have many of the same weaknesses whic 
they are so fond of attributing to actors, 
and one of the most marked is vanity. 

Few ——- —— fail to put their 
own names on all advertising matter. 
‘Mr. So-and-So presents’”’ the wns pf 
or star, greets one on every bill-board seen 
— bape la brough 

ew nights ago a new was brought 
out for the first time in oe! ork. — 
were two stars, and the company was man- 
aged by a firm composed of twomen. After 
the third act there was an enthusiastic call 
for the two stars who had made an unques- 
tioned hit. They came before the curtain 
and smiled and bowed, and to the astonish- 
ment of the audience two other men, who 
were not in the play, came with them and 
also smiled and bowed. The last two were 
the managers, whom not six people in the 





house had ever seen or cared to see. They 
couldn’t miss the opportunity of taking a 
curtain call. 

To the credit of the manager who has 
employed more actors and produced more 
plays than any man who ever lived, be it 
said, that nothing can induce him to come 
before an audience; he is seldom seen out- 
side the privacy of his office, and no 
newspaper, to my knowledge, has ever suc- 
ceeded in getting his picture in it. This 
manager, and one or two others, are excep- 
tions to the general type that I have used 
in this article, and it is a great pity that 
the exceptions are so few and the rule so 
general, I am not under contract to him 
either. 

How many people know how an actor 
secures an engagement? Of course, there 
are a favored few who are always in de- 
mand, but you can count them on the 
fingers of your hands, the same as you can 
count the top-notchers of any other pro- 
fession. But the other twenty-odd thou- 
sand have varied, trying, and often most 
humiliating experiences. 

The general channel is through the dra- 
matic agents. There are half a dozen of 
these firms in New York, and they keep the 
addresses and are supposed to know the 
records of all the actors in the profession. 
When a manager wishes to engage a com- 
pany he selects an agent, and tells him how 
many parts he wishes to fill and what their 
requirements are. The agent sends a pos- 
tal card to three or four times as many 
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Beautiful 
Ribbon Book 


It describes, pictures and 
prices the ideal Christmas 
gifts for girls of every age. 


d)oroTHy,))AIN 


RIBBON SETS 


Containing one sash and two matched hair bows, or six 
assorted bows, are as useful as they are beautiful. Many 
different styles from $1.75 to $7.25. 


This Beautiful Ribbon Set $2.00 


At Your Dealer's or by Mail. 


Send us your order now with $2.00; same will be filled at once 
by special Zz with p i retailers. If you 
prefer, send your card with order; we will enclose same 





















and forward the ribbons prepaid to any address you 
name, tied with dainty Christmas ribbons 
and mar! **To be opened on 
hristmas.’’ 

sure Dorothy 
Dainty’s pic- 
ture ison each 
box-cover. 


RIBBON 
BOOK 









The beautiful 
Ribbon Book 
shown above, 
contains valuable 
hiots on Christmas | 
ribbon buying. 


It's FREE. 











IF 17'S Shibboleth Neckwear 


**You’ re better Satisfied’’ 
An Exceptional Holiday Gift 
One half dozen assorted 
Solid Color Silk Barathea Scarfs: 
HARVARD~—A Reversible four-in-hand, 
Black,Garnet, Navy, Brown, Green, White. 


One half dozen assorted colors and patterns . 
ibboleth Fancy Silk Neckwear: 
WISCONSIN—A Reversible four-in-hand. 
State colors you wear and whether stripe or 
Jigure is desired, 
Or any one half dozen assortment of either 
or both of the above that you may select. 
Each half dozen specially packed in a HAND- 
SOME BOX, with lithographed cover in colors. 
At $2.00 the half dozen, postpaid 
Guaranteed 50c and 75c value. Money 
back if dissatisfied. 
SHIBBOLETH SILK CO. ,463 Broadway, NewYork 
Send check, post office order or two-cent stamps. 
Catalogue G, showing our complete line of styles, sent on request. 


3 Buy Direct From the Factory. 


SPUN-BRASS <é65 


98 eof 


At about half the prices asked at retail. Beau- 
tiful jardiniéres, nut bowls, candle -sticks, 
fern-dishes, tobacco jars, ash-trays, etc.—all 
spun from sheets of brass. Handsomer and 
more durable than stamped ware. Will not 
tarnish. Unexcelled as 


Christmas and Wedding Gifts 
The beauty of the goods and our low “‘ factory- 
to-you'’ prices will please you. Money back 


if any goods are not satisfactory. Write today 
for catalog. 


YE BRASSHOP “Sauiabus, 0.” 


























* You will enjoy it now and 
Keep a Diary irr Masstons 
pre Herds An ideal gift,for it recalls the giver daily. 
Huebsch’s YEAR BOOK for 1909 

ESSS= OD [eather coven for poche caiden: 
Here are some good selections 
Badan peseae 3 PS 
1908-9-10, etc., 25c.. : 
Non 43: Rod leather Sta" peace, 


























Booklet describing all styles on request. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 225 D Fiftk ave., New York City 


e Why not have Pic- 
NewPicture Puzzles tvrcrussis Parties 
2 Complete Puzzles for 25 cents 
5 Complete Puzzles for 50 cents 


Each puzzle different and contains 36 or more pieces. When 
correctly put together a pleasing picture is made. 


G. B. PAGE, 38 White Street, New York City 

















SIMONDS 
















$$ trade-mark. 


3 in Simonds 
sclusively for 
Simonds 


If your de 
write us and 


¥ou Simonds Saws, 
bf a saw you want. 


“Simond y Sent Free 
a littlep es you val- 
uable bout saws 
SIMONDS itchburg, Mass. 
Chicago New Orleans 


San Francisco Seattle 





Shaving 


Williams 


Nickeled Box — Hinged Top 


Stick 

















Try others. You'll like 
Williams’ all the better 
for the experiment. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick sent on receipt of price, 25c., if your 
druggist does not supply you. A sample stick (enough for 
50 shaves) for 4c. in stamps. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A,Glastonbury,Conn. 








“Little Clinchers” 
defy the ice 


No matter how slippery the 
road or how steep the hill 
they’ll carry you 
over it safely. 


You should have “Little 
Clinchers” on your wiuter 
shoes, and see that tae old 
folkshave themon theirs. Half 
a minute for adjustment—no 
nails, screws or rivets. Invisi- 
ble. Comfortable. Durable. 
Keep them on indoors—snap the 
heel-plate under instep and the 
spikes will be entirely out of the 
way. Floors and carpets are safe. 
“Little Clinchers” are better than 
accident insurance, Steel, with 
specially hardened points. 2 5 e 
At your Hardware, Shoe 
or Department stores. ¢ ap ar 
+ postage free, by 


American Sales Company 

















people as are needed, requesting them to 
call at his office at a certain hour. At the 
appointed time the outer office is packed 
with an excited, expectant throng. The 
manager receives them one by one in the 
private office. He makes notes of those 
pes doc sg him favorably and takes their 
addresses. Later the fortunate ones are 
again called to the agent’s office, where they 
sign their contracts, and sometimes sign 
an agreement to pay the agent one-half of 
a week’s salary as a commission. 

Some of the scenes enacted at these gath- 
erings are pitiful. The appearance of some 
of the women is particularly pathetic. 
Those who are just passing the line where 
they are no longer young enough to play 
juvenile parts, dress and make up in a vain 
attempt to look youthful. Some have had 
a bad season, and are compelled to wear 
their old stage dresses to try to look pros- 
perous, for they know too well that the 
manager does not favor those who are 
needy, but those who “‘look like money.” 
Many are the envious glances they cast at 
the girl who has had forty weeks and who, 
in consequence, is gowned in the latest 
fashion. 

The men, as a rule, show up better than 
the women, for the simple reason that their 
stage clothes are usually such as the 
would wear on the street, and a season’s 
use on the stage has not hurt them. 

The pee agt a manager selects people 
who will look the parts, rather than those 
who can act them. This is an age of types 
on the stage, and the once great art of 
make-up, which was so important until 
recent years, is practically a lost art. 
The wonderful make-ups of Richard Mans- 
field, W. H. Thompson and Henry E. 
Dixey have made no impression upon 
the young manager of to-day. If the 
character in the play calls for a man who 
has gray hair, a gray-haired man must be 
found; if the character is bald, a bald- 
headed actor gets the job, and so on. 

An actor who had lost his hair, and had 
been rejected many times because of it, 
decided to get a toupee. He did so, with 
such success that he looked ten years 
younger. The first engagement he ap- 
plied for he was told that he looked too 
young, that the character in the play was 
described as a bald-headed man. He took 
off his toupee in the manager’s presence 
and was engaged on the spot. 

Another actor was refused because his 
hair was scant. One who wore a toupee, 
without which he was balder than the first, 
was engaged. The manager could not 
realize that the first actor could wear a 
toupee for the | pe and look as young as 
the man he had chosen. 

An author who had written a play for a 
female star met a number of actors at an 
agency to select types to fit his characters. 

e leading male réle was a Southerner, 
forty-two years old, of athletic build. 
One of the applicants was a man of forty- 
three, six feet in height and born and bred 
in the South. The author was delighted 
and hastened to tell the star of his good 
fortune. 

‘‘We are in great luck,” he said to her. 
‘*T have found a man for our lead who can 
walk on without make-up. He is just the 
right age, too.” 

“How old is he?” she asked. 

“Forty-three,” replied the author. 

“T couldn’t think of playing opposite a 
man of that age,” said the star. 

‘ But,” insisted the author, ‘‘that is the 
age of the character mentioned in the lines 
of the play.” 

“‘T don’t care,” responded the lady. ‘I 
must have a young leading man.” 

And the author, who had conceived the 
character and had written the play, was 
forced to bow to her caprice. What chance 
has the actor? 

One of our biggest managers is reported 
to have said that he preferred English to 
American actors, because the latter were 
not refined in their manners. An American 
actor of my acquaintance was introduced 
to a prominent star by a friend, who had 
told her that he thought that the actor was 
particularly suited for a certain part in her 
play. The actor was not engaged, and the 
star told the friend who had introduced 
them that she thought he was “‘too gentle- 
manly for the part.” 

A young leading man was discharged 
from. a company where no fault was found 
with his work, but because the leading 
lady, who was the manager’s fiancée, didn’t 
like his ‘‘ Adam’s apple.” 

A lady who had come from England 
with an English star contracted a severe 
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cold. The star informed her that unless | 
she was well by the next night she would 
send her back home. The actress did not | 
recover, and, although she was not de- 
rted, she was reduced to a servant’s part 
in the play, and her understudy played 
her part for the remainder of the season. 
This same star refused to allow her business 
manager to read his statements to her 
because his American accent annoyed her. 

One actor whom I knew seemed to have 
a cinch on his engagement, because he was 
playing without salary and paying his own 
expenses. Of course, he had an income. 
The manager wanted to produce a new 
play, and asked the wealthy young man to 
put up the money for the production. The 
young man declined to do so. Thereupon 
the manager discharged him. 

Any man who frequents the Players’, 
Lambs’ or Greenroom clubs in New York 
will find, in mid-season, many well-known 
actors who are idle. He will hear these 
men say that they have refused offers of 
fifty, seventy-five or a hundred dollars a 
week. The outsider cannot understand 
this, and concludes that an actor who will | 
remain idle for months when he might be 
earning even fifty dollars a week is either 
mad or a fool. But he is neither; and I 
will tell you why. 

In the first place, an actor who has re- 
ceived a certain salary for three successive 
seasons has every reason to believe that 
he is worth that amount. If he fails to get 
it to-day he knows that he may do so 
to-morrow, for there are new companies 
being formed almost all the time, and he | 
knows from past experience that many | 
of the best engagements that he ever got | 
came suddenly and without warning. 

_Another reason for his holding out is the 
difficulty which he knows he will en- 
counter in getting his salary back to the old 
figure, for he knows that managers tell each 
other what they pay to actors. 

One more reason is based upon an expe- 
rience like this: Several years ago I went 
out with a company that closed after six 
weeks of bad business. For two months I 
tried to get an engagement at my former 
salary. At the end of that time I became 
convinced of the uselessness of the attempt. 
I went to the —— and told them I would 
accept fifty dollars less per week than I had 
been receiving. The next day I received | 
by wire an offer to join a company in the | 
West at my old salary. If the agents had 
been able to place me the day before I 
should have sacrificed fifty dollars per week 
for sixteen weeks. 

Many other actors have gone through 
this same thing and therefore hesitate to | 
make the sacrifice, knowing that the better | 
engagement may come any day. As all 
business is based on precedent and experi- | 
ence, does it not seem that the actor’s | 
judgment in these instances was well | 
founded, and that in any other profession 
his deductions would have yielded the 
ak wl results? 

henever a company gets stuck in a | 
town—that is, strands—there is always ‘‘a 
big advance sale in the next town.”’ I have 
never known this to fail to be the case. 

A company which had been in trouble 
for several weeks, and had only managed to 
struggle from town to town, finally found 
it impossible to move. The usual rumor 
of a big house waiting for them in the 
next stand spread through the company. 
Finally the manager decided to try the 
“traveling on trunks” scheme. 

This method, which is often employed 
by companies in distress, consists in pledg- 
ing the baggage of the company to the 
railroad, in lieu of fares. he railway 
company ‘double checks” the trunks, 
retaining the checks. The company man- 
ager gets the money from the theatre 
manager of the next town—if the advance 
sale warrants it, or if the local manager is 
easy—and pays the railway company the 
amount of transportation, and his trunks 
are released. 

The company reached the town in which 
the house was “‘sold out’’ about sunset. 
All were in high spirits. 

There was a free ’bus to the hotel and 
they all piled into it. The manager felt so 








good that he gave up his seat inside to the 
soubrette, and rode on the front seat with 
the driver. 


“‘What beautiful sunsets you have in 
Texas,’’ said the manager enthusiastically, 
pointing to a glow of orange and red in the 
west. ‘‘I have never seen anything to 
equal them anywhere else in the world.” 

‘‘ Sunset, hell!’’ said the driver. ‘‘ That’s 
the Opera House burning up.” 

















The Fortune Colonp 


Intense Interest 
Increasing Membership 


THE FORTUNE COLONY has swung 
into immediate success. From every State 
letters are pouring in followed by applications 
for membership in all of the three Classes. 
Some members take one Class and some 
another, according to their personal circum- 
stances and ambition. Even foreign countries 
are represented. And the univ verdict is : 

“* T he Colony plan of fortune-building fils my 

mind and heart exactly. I have long needed 

to adopt some definite plan for EASY and 

SYSTEMATIC saving and GUARAN- 

TEED return — some plan which would bring 
mea SPECIFIED sum of money at a 

SPECIFIED time. The Fortune Colony 

DOES this for me, SAFELY and surely. 

Indeed I DO want a Membership, for it will 

take a lot of the worry out of my life and fix 

me for the future, financially.”” 

A membership in Class A will bring you 
$1,000; Class B $2,000; Class C from 
$3,000 to $10,000,— guaranteed by at- 
tested assets of ten millions of dollars. 





And now, Reader, a personal word to 
you —straight to YOU — just as if we were 
sitting down together talking face to face: 

The FortuneColony plan is not only for your 
alert and thrifty neighbor; it is also for you. 

To impress its helpfulness rrr you is more 
than my business — it is my SE. For 
I know that a Membership — which you will 
want to secure when you know all the details 
and advantages— will aid your life on the 
money side and add much to your happiness 
and real success. 

I don’t expect you to enter into this plan right off 
the reel on my say-so, but | do expect you to appre- 
ciate the spirit and purpose of Fortune Colony ; 
and | do expect you to write for the Colony 
“How To Build A Fortune In Ten Years.’ “This 

is sent free. It is decidedly worth having. It 
tells you just how to apply for Membership and how 
to aeaem | oe It makes Gear Oe point that 
you ma , sta’ z t 
task, and yet see the cash results of your Membership ac- 
cumulate day by day. You will write for it, won't you ? 

— Memberships arranged for are being rapidly 
taken. 


“Neha @) _— 4 
Address 


The Fortune Colohy 
of the Gity of New York 
Richard Wightman, President 
437-R Fifth Avenue, New York City 














Sursruc’s 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 

The regret is that you have wasted so many 
years before you began smoking ARCADIA. 

The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that satisfies Petecty, 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTURE, 
If you have never had the luxury of smoking 

CADIA 

and we will 


AR 
Send 10 Cents send a sample. 


If you are a devotee send us a eulogy. 
THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 
ATENTS SECURED OR OUR ATTOR- 
NEY FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office records. Our 
four guide books sent free. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in 
Patents, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing list of 
inventions wanted). Patents advertised free. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D.C. (Formerly Evans, Wilkens & Co.) 



















Every Man 
Needs An Ingersoll Watch 


High-priced watches are too delicately 
constructed to give satisfactory service. 
They easily get out of order, require con- 
stant care and costly repairs—and their 
very value is a handicap and causes 
fear of loss. 


THE FAMOUS 







Dollar Watch 


is better suited for practical, everyday time- 
keeping than the highest-priced watch made. 
Like all ingereoiin, itisa guaranteed timekeeper, 
and bears the name “ Ingersoll’’ on the dial. 


The New Junior $2 
Thin-Model Ingersoll 


This is the very newest and finest Ingersoll for 
men, and is a duplicate of the high- 
priced, thin-model, gentlemen’s watches 
that are now so popular. No description 
can de justice to this handsome timepiece 
—go to your dealer and ask to see it. 


Ingersoll Watches are sold by dealers 
everywhere, or will be sent direct, post- 
paid, upon receipt of price (registry, 8c 
additional), Write for descriptive booklet. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
21 Franke! Building, New York 




































Postal Savings Accounts? 


q Don’t wait for the 
Government to establish 
postal savings banks pay- 
ing 2% interest —deposit 
your money here at 4% 
interest, compounded 
semi-annually. 


by-mall eda dl dee hen 
vt item — its 
fully count Wo pict ql and profits 
$2,900,000 and the character and standing of 
the company's 
Write for our free illustrated booklet C, giving 
full information. 


Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Commonwealth Buiiding, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘orate. 











Infinitely better than electricity, 
gas, acetylene or kerosene an 
the most economical of all. 
Each lamp is a self contained 
miniature light works. 


THE BEST LIGHT 










Filly guaranteed. Over 
200 styles. Agents wanted 
Catalog Free. Write to-day. 

THE BEST LIGHT Co. 
5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton, Ohio *V 


J UDSON Freight Forwarding Co. 











Reduced rates on household goods to all 
Western points. 443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 1501 

Wright Bidg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 206 
Pacific Bidg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 





“T don’t mind—really. If only I could 
do something for you.” 

“You are.” 

“e I ? ” 

“Yes; you are being exceedingly nice to 
me. I am afraid you feel under obligations 
to remain indoors and ——”’ 

“Truly, I don’t. I was not going out.” 

She leaned nearer and looked through 
the bars: “‘Are you quite sure you feel 
comfortable?” 

“‘T feel like something in a zoo!” 

She laughed. ‘‘ That reminds me,” she 
said, ‘‘have you had any luncheon?” 

He had not, it appeared, after a little 
polite protestation, so she rang for Sparks. 

Her own appetite, too, had returned 
when the tray was brought; napkin and 
plate were passed through the grille to him, 
and, as they lunched, he in his cage, she 
close to the bars, they fell into conversation, 
exchanging information concerning mutual 
acquaintances whom they had expected 
to meet at the Delancy Courlands’. 

“So you see,” she said, ‘‘ that if I had not 
changed my mind about going to Tuxedo 
this morning you would not be here now. 
NorlI. . . And we would never have 
—lunched together.” 

‘That didn’t alter things,” he said, smil- 
ing. ‘If you hadn’t been ill you would 
have gone to Tuxedo, and I should have 
ou there.” 

“Then, whatever I did made no differ- 
ence,” she assented thoughtfully, ‘‘for we 
were bound to meet, anyway.” 

He remained standing close to the grille, 
which, as she was seated, brought his head 
on a level with hers. 

“Tt would seem,”’ he said laughingly, “as 
though we were doomed to meet each other, 
anyway. It looks like a case of Destiny 

me.” 


She started slightly: ““What did you 
9” 

“T said that it looks as though Fate 
intended us to meet, anyhow. Don’t you 
think so?” 

She remained silent. 

He ‘added cheerfully: ‘‘I never was 
afraid of Fate.” 

“Would you care for a—a book—or any- 
thing?”’ she asked, aware of a new con- 
straint in her voice. 

“T don’t believe I could see to read in 
ee e you—going?”’ 

“T—ought to.” Vexed at the feeble 
senselessness of her reply she found herself 
walking down the landing, toward nowhere 
in particular. She turned abruptly and 
came back. 

‘‘Do you want a book?” she repeated. 
‘Oh, I forgot that you can’t see to read. 
But perhaps you might care to smoke.” 

“Are you going away?” 

“‘T—don’t mind your smoking.” 

He lighted a cigarette; she looked at him 
irresolutely. 

“You mustn’t think of remaining,’’ he 
said. Whereupon she seated herself. 

‘“‘T suppose I ought to try to amuse you 
—till Ferdinand returns with a plumber,” 
she said. 

He protested: ‘‘I couldn’t think of ask- 
ing so much from you.” 

Bes Od it’s my duty,” she insisted. 
“T ought.” 

“é W y? ” 

“‘Because you are under my roof—a 

est ” 


en Please don’t think ——”’ 

“But I really don’t mind! If there is 
anything I can do to make your imprison- 
ment easier ——’”’ 

“It is easy. I rather like being here.” 

“It is very amiable of you to say so.” 

“‘T really mean it.’”’ 

“How can you really mean it?” 

“‘T don’t know, but I do.” 

In their earnestness they had come close 
to the bars; she stood with both hands 
resting on the grille, looking in; he in a 
similar position, looking out. 

He said: ‘“‘I feel like an occupant of the 
Bronx, and it rather astonishes me that you 
haven’t thrown in a few peanuts.” 

She laughed, fetched her box of choco- 
lates, then began seriously: ‘‘If Ferdinand 
doesn’t find anybody I’m afraid you might 
be obliged to remain to dinner.” 

“That prospect,” he said, “is not un- 
pleasant. You know when one becomes 


accustomed to one’s cage it’s rather a bore 
to be let out.” 

They sampled the chocolates, she sitting 
close to the cage, and as the box would rot 
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(Continued from Page 12) 
through the bars she was obliged to 


0 
hand them to him, one by one. 

“I wonder,’’ she mused, ‘“‘how soon 
Ferdinand will find a plumber?” 

He shrugged his shoulders 

She bent her adorable head, chose a 
chocolate and offered it to him. 

“Are you not terribly impatient?” she 
inquired. 

“ Not—terribly.”’ 

Their glances encountered and she said 
hurriedly: 

‘“‘T am sure you must be perfectly furious 
with everybody in this house. I—I think 
it is most amiable of you to behave so 
cheerfully about it.” 

‘* As a matter of fact,’ he said, ‘‘ I’m feel- 
ing about as cheerful as I ever felt in my 
ife.”’ 

“‘Cooped up in a cage?” 

‘“*Exactly.”’ 

‘Which may fall at any-——”’ The 
idea was a new one to them both. She 
leaned forward in sudden consternation. ‘‘I 
never thought of that!’’ she exclaimed. 
“You don’t think there’s any chance of its 
falling, do you?” 

He looked at the startled, gray eyes so 
earnestly fixed on his. The sweet mouth 

uivered a little—just a little—or he 
thought it did. 

“No,” he replied, with a slight catch in 
ra voice, ‘‘I don’t believe it’s going to 
a May 

“Perhaps you had better not move 
around very much in it. Be careful, I beg 
of you. You will, won’t you, Mr. Vander- 
dynk?”’ ; 

“‘ Please don’t let it bother you,” he said, 
stepping toward her impulsively. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t move!’’ she exclaimed. 
“You really must keep perfectly still. 
Won’t you promise me you will keep per- 
fectly still?” 

‘l’ll promise you anything,’ he said a 
little wildly. 

Neither seemed to notice he had over- 
done it. 

She drew her chair as close as it would go 
to the grille and leaned against it. 

“You will keep up your courage, won’t 
you?”’ she asked anxiously. 

“Certainly. By the way, how far is it to 
the b-basement?”’ 

She turned quite white for an instant, 


then: 

“T think I’d better go and ring up the 
police.”’ 

“No! A thousand times no! 
stand that.” 

“But the car might—drop before as 

“Better decently dead than publicly 
paragraphed. . . I haven’t the least 
idea that thisthingisgoingtodrop. . . . 
Anyway, it’s worth it,” he added, rather 
vaguely. 

““Worth—what?” she asked, looking 
into his rather winning, brown eyes. 

‘Being here,” he said, looking into her 
engaging gray ones. 

After a startling silence she said calmly: 
“Will you promise me not to move or 
shake the car till I return?” 

““You won’t be very long, will you?” 

‘‘Not—very,”’ she replied faintly. 

She walked into the library, halted in the 
centre of the room, hands clasped behind 
her. Her heart was beating like a trip- 
hammer. 

“‘T might as well face it,’’ she said to her- 
self; ‘‘he is—by far—the most thoroughly 
attractive man I have ever seen. . . . 
I—I don’t know what’s the matter,’’ she 
added piteously. . . . “If it’s that 
machine William made I can’t help ee 
don’t care any longer; I wish ; 

A sharp crack from the landing sent her 
out there in a hurry, pale and frightened. 

“Something snapped somewhere,” ex- 
plained the young man with forced careless- 
ness, ‘‘some unimportant splinter gave 
way and the thing slid down an inch or 
two.” 

“D-do you think rs 

“No, I don’t. But it’s perfectly fine of 


I couldn’t 











you to care.” é 
“C-care? I’m a little frightened, of 
course. Anybedy would be. 


> I wish you were out and p-perfectly 
safe.” 

“Tf I thought you could ever really care 
what became of a man like me “Af 

Killian Van K. Vanderdynk’s eee 
senses began ting; he the 
bars, the back & his hand brushed against 
hers, and the momentary contact sent a 

















T he One Gift for 
Every Man! 


10" 





The 
Hopkins 
& Allen 


TRIPLE ACTION 


(Trade-Mark) 


Safety 


Police Revolver 


VERY man should own 
arevolver. Every man 
wants and needs a good re- 
volver. If you’re undecided just 
what present to give a man—if you're 
looking for a typical ‘“‘man’s gift’’ for 
Christmas —this revolver, the HOPKINS 
& ALLEN Triple Action Safety Police 
—is the one thing most sure to please 
and satisfy. 
i HOPKINS & ALLEN Safety Police is 
known everywhere among experts, as the 
one safety revolver—absolutely the only weapon 
made whose construction is based on the 
perfect safety principle, The Safety Police is the 
only triple action revolver made. The triple ac- 
tion takes the hammer out of the danger zone 





directly after firing, thus eliminating all danger 
of accidental discharge. 1n this triple action re- 
volver the hammer at rest is always against 
a wall of solid metal— never in line with the 
firing pin, as in all other revolvers, 

The New Army Grip gives a good, strong hand- 

hold. This is an advantage that always appeals 

to the revolver enthusiast. 32 or 38 Cal., blued 

steel finish, 4 inch barrel. 


Most dealers sell the HOPKINS & ALLEN 
Triple Action Safety Police. Get it from your 
dealer if you can. If you can't, send us $10 
and we'll send you one direct, and guar- 
antee safe delivery and absolute satisfaction. 


OUR FREE GUN GUIDE and CATALOG 
is the most complete firearms book ever 
issued. It shows our entire line of revolvers, 
rifles and shotguns. Send for it. It’s free. 





The Hopkins & Allen Arms Co. 
15 Chestnut Street Norwich, Conn. 


the cost of keep- \ t i 


ONSIDER 

ing your house warm in 

winter—NEPONSET 
BUILDING PAPER makes every ton of 
your coal last longer because it keeps the heat inside 
and shuts out cold and dampness. No drafts can 
get through the walls — heat cannot escape. You will 
easily save a large part of your fuel bill if NEPONSET 
is used in your house —some have saved one-third. 


NEPONSET 


BUILDING PAPER 


Keeps Houses Warm 
It is strong, thick and durable 


No matter what you are building~a res- 
idence, stable, poultry-house, or a barn, 
you should know about NEPONSET 
BUILDING PAPER, FLORIAN SOUND. 
DEADENING FELT or PAROID, the 
money-back roofing. 

We have at least one book you need. 
rite for it to-day. 

OUR FREE BOOK 
“COMFORTABLE HOMES”’ 
Shows a score or more attractive, 

comfortable homes that are 
sheathed with NEPONSET. If 
you are planning to build a 
house, you should have this 
book. Itis free. Write for it 
now. Address Dept. D. 


F. W. BIRD & SON 
(Established 1817) 
East Walpole, Mass. 


and Hamilton, Ont. 













































# ARTS and CRAFTS i. 
JEWELRY for CHRISTMAS 


Fashionable, artistic and distinctive. All 
craftsmen. Each 


hand work by ski 
ees has an individuality all its own. 
txclusive designs for each customer. ; 


(Geezer) (Only $190 Each 


For brooches, bracelets, scarf-pins, 


large belt buckles, hat-pins, veiland 
barrette . cravat pins formen,etc. 
Send $1.00 for each piece ordered 
and state the kind wanted. We will 
please you or refund your money. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS SHOP 
Box 12, Urbana, Ohio 

































$102 A Month 


N France the “Credit Foncier”’ 
I sanctioned and directed by the 
government provides for the in- 
vestment of the money of the man 
who can save $10. per month. In 
America there has been no safe 
paying investment for the small 


saver. Gold bricks there have been 


in plenty from one dollar up. 








The rich always have had access 
to choice investments. Now it is 
the poor man’s chance. We have 
a combined, compulsory, savings 
and investment plan on the basis 
of $10. per month. It ought to 
revolutionize the thrift of all Ameri- 
can homes. Write for our booklet 
— The Safe Way to Save.”’ 





The Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany has ducted a ful title 
insurance, financial and mortgage busi- 
ness for more than a quarter ofa century. 
It is among the foremost of New York 
City’s conservative financial institutions. 


TLE GUARANTEE 
_AND TRUST Co 


Capital and Surplus, $12,000,000 





176 Broadway, New York City 
175 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
350 Fulton Street, Jamaica, L. I. 








which is practical, useful 
and beautiful forthe home. 


Every woman wants a writit 
woman 





the 
I struction. Steel Roller- 
bearing, Non-binding 
Doors protect your 
fa books from dust. 
Fi Write to-day for our 
Christmas Cata- 


VY Sole makers of GUNN 
Office Desks andFiling 
vices. 














VEST POCKET EDITION OF MOISTENERS 
For cigars andtobacco. Just the size of a cigar. Holds itself in the 
box. A humidor costs you $3and up—this is better! Costs you 50c., 





Postpaid. A dandy side line for salesmen. Ask your dealer or write to 
ttle Moistener Co., Bend, Indiana 








shock straight through the scion of that 
celebrated race. 

She seated herself abruptly; a delicate 
color grew, staining her face. 

Neither spoke. A long, luminous sun- 
beam fell across the landing, touching the 
edge of her hair till it glimmered like bronze 
afire. The sensitive mouth was quiet, 
the eyes, very serious, were lifted from time 
to time, then lowered, thoughtfully, to the 
clasped fingers on her knee. 

Could it be possible? How could it be 
possible? —with a man she had never before 
chanced to meet—with a man she had seen 
for the first time in her life only an hour or 
so ago! Such things didn’t happen outside 
of short stories. here was neither logic 
nor common decency in it. Had she or 
had she not any common-sense eee a 

She raised her eyes and looked at the 
heir of the Vanderdynks. 

Of course anybody could see he was 
unusually attractive—that he had that 
indefinable something about him which is 
seldom, if ever, seen outside of fiction or of 
Mr. Gibson’s drawings—perhaps it is en- 
tirely confined to them—except in this one 
very rare case. 

charissa’s eyes fell. 

Another unusual circumstance was en- 
gaging herattention, namely,that hisrather 
remarkable physical perfection appeared to 
be matched by a breeding quite as fault- 
less, and a sublimity of courage in the 
f-face of d-destruction itself, which 

Sacharissa lifted her gray eyes. 

There he stood, suspended over an 
abyss, smoking a cigarette, bravely forcing 
himself to an attitude of serene insouciance, 
while the basement yawned for him! 
Machine or no machine, how could any 
girl look upon such miraculous self-control 
unmoved? She could not. It was natural 
that a woman should be deeply thrilled by 
such a spectacle—such a man, and William 
Destyn’s machine had nothing to do with 
it—not a thing! Neither had psychology, 
nor demonology, nor anything, with wires 
or wireless. She liked him, frankly. Who 
wouldn’t? She feared for him, desperately. 
Who wouldn’t? She 

“C-r-rack!”’ 

“‘Oh—what is it!”’ she cried, springing to 
the grille. 

“‘T don’t know,”’ he said, somewhat pale. 
‘‘The old thing seems to be—to be sliding.”’ 











“Giving way!” 

“‘A—little—I think ——” 

‘Mr. Vanderdynk! I must call the 
police i 


‘* Cr-rackle—crack-k-k!’’ went the car, 

“CY an inch or two. 

ith a stifled cry she caught his hands 
through the bars, as though to hold him by 
main strength. 

“Are you crazy?” he said fiercely, 
thrusting them away. ‘‘Becareful! Ifthe 
thin —_ you'll break your arms!” 

‘‘T—I don’t care!”’ she said breathlessly. 
“T can’t let og 

“Crack!’’ But the car stuck again. 

“*T will call the police!’ she cried. 

““The papers may make fun of you.” 

“‘Was it for me you were afraid? Oh, 
Mr. Vanderdynk! W-what do I care for 
ridicule compared to—to y-you?”’ 

The car had sunk so far in the shaft now 
that she had to kneel and put her head 
close to the floor to see him. 

“I will only be a minute at the tele- 
phone,” she said. ‘‘ Keep up courage; lam 
thinking of you every moment.” 

“‘W-will you let me say one word?’’ he 
stammered. 

“‘Oh, what? Be quick, I beg you.” 

“It’s only good-by—in case the thing 
drops. May I say it?” 

‘““Y-yes—yes! But say it quickly.” 

“And if it doesn’t drop after all, you 
won’t be angry at what I’m going to say?” 

‘*N-no. Oh, for Heaven’s sake, hurry!” 

‘“‘Then—you are the sweetest woman 
in the world! Good-by—Sacha- 
co eee 

e sprang up, , and at the same 
moment a terrific crackling and splintering 
resounded from the shaft, and the car sank 
out of sight. 

Faint, she swayed for a second against the 
balustrade, then turned and ran downstairs, 
ears strained for the sickening crash from 
below. 

There was no crash, no thud. As she 
reached the drawing-room landing, to her 
amazement a normally-lighted elevator 
slid slowly down, came to a stop, and the 
automatic grilles opened quietly. 

As Killian Van K. Vanderdynk crept 
forth from the elevator, Sacharissa’s nerves 
gave way; his, also, seemed to disintegrate; 
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and they stood for some moments mutually 
senees each other, ot which inter- 
val unaccustomed tears fell from the gray 
eyes, and unaccustomed words, breathed 
brokenly, reassured her; and, altogether 
unaccustomed to such things, they pres- 
ently found themselves seated in a distant 
corner of the drawing-room, still endeavor- 
ing to reassure each other with inter- 
clasped hands. 

They said nothing so persistently that 
the wordless minutes throbbed into hours; 
through the windows the red west sent a 
glowing tentacle into the room, searching 
the gloom for them. 

It fell, warm, across her upturned throat, 
in the half light. 

For her head lay back on his shoulder; 
his head was bent down, lips pressed to the 


white hands crushed fragrantly between | 


his own. 


A star came out and looked at them with 
astonishment; in a little while the sky was 
thronged with little stars, all looking 
through the window at them. 

Her maid knocked, backed out hastily 
and fled, distracted. Then Ferdinand 
arrived with a plumber. 

Later the butler came. They did not 


notice him until he ventured to cough and | 


announce dinner. 


The interruptions were very annoying, | 


particularly when she was summoned to 
the telephone to speak to her father. 

“What is it, dad?” she asked impa- 
tiently. 

Are you all right?”’ 
Oh, yes,” she answered carelessly; ‘‘ we 
are all right, dad. Good-by.”’ 

‘‘We? Who the devil is ‘We’?” 

*‘Mr. Vanderdynk and I. We're taking 
my maid and coming down to Tuxedo this 
evening together. I’m in a hurry now.” 

““What!!!!" 

“Oh, it’s all right, dad. Here, Killian, 
please explain things to my father.” 

Vanderdynk released her hand and 

icked up the receiver as though it had 
n a live wire. 

“Ts that you, Mr. Carr?’’ he began— 
stop short, and stood listening, rigid, 
bewildered, turning redder and redder as 
her father’s fluency increased. Then, with- 
out a word, he hooked up the receiver. 

“Ts it all right?” she asked calmly. 
“Was dad—vivacious?”’ 

He said: “‘I’d rather go back into that 


“e 
o 


elevator than go to Tuxedo. But 
—I’m going.” 
“So am I,” said Bushwyck Carr’s 


daughter, dropping both hands on her 
lover’s shoulders. . « “‘Was he really 
very —vivid?”’ 

“oe Very.” 

The telephone again rang furiously. 

He bent his head, she lifted her face and 
he kissed her. 

After a while the racket of the telephone 
annoyed them, and they slowly moved 
away out of hearing. 


A Policeman-lnvestor 


jy richest policeman on the New York 
force is Erastus G. Wolcott, who is 
attached to the hundred and seventieth 
recinct station on the outskirts of Brook- 
yn. In nine years he has amassed two 
hundred thousand dollars, and he did it by 
saving and careful investment. 

He inherited two thousand dollars from 
his father and set out to be a great mer- 
chant. He started a grocery store at 
Binghamton, New York. He soon lost 
this and was on his uppers. He became 
orderly in the State hospital at sixteen 
dollars a month. Later he was a guard at 
the Elmira Reformato: In 1896 he was 
appointed to the New York force. 

is first investment was in some lots at 
Bensonhurst. He got them on the install- 


ment plan, and he borrowed five dollars 
from his landlady to make the first pay- 
ment. In order to meet the installment 


ayments he had to save. The saving 
ha it grew. In three years he paid off the 
lots and immediately after sold them at a 
profit. Then he got married, and bought 
a small house in Brooklyn and began to 
trade in real estate. He never kept any- 
thing long, always taking his profit as soon 
as it was possible. 

Now he owns five four-story brick 
apartment houses and six cottages. Some- 
body asked him the other day the secret of 
his success, and he said: ‘‘I have saved, I 
have kept away from speculation, and I 
have always taken my profit.” 
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Here’s What You 
Want for Christmas 


How would you like to be able to 
pour out a steaming hot drink without 
lighting a fire, or an ice cold drink when 
there’s no ice handy ? 

You can do it —if you have a Thermos 
Bottle —the bottle that keeps liquids hot 
24 hours without fire, or ice cold 3 days 
without ice. 


THERMOS 


BOTTLE 


is useful outdoors and indoors—in the 
nursery and sick-room—at office and 
factory—anywhere—anytime. 
The THERMOS Bottle 
is the ideal Wedding, Birthday 
or Christmas Gift 


Beware of imitations and infringements. You 
or your dealer can prove by a temperature test 
that the Thermos fulfils every claim made for it. 
The Thermos Bottle is guaranteed to be as represented by 
over 30,000 dealers throughout the world 

If your dealer cannot supply you send your order to us 
before the holiday rush starts in. We will ship direct pre 
paid on receipt of price. Pints $3.76 ; quarts $5.75. 

The THERMOS JAR does for solid foeds 

what the Thermos Bottle does for liquids. 

Write Today for Free Booklet, 


American Thermos Bottle Co., of New York 
533 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Have the Light Just 
Where You Want It 


| 

You should have it where it’s best 

for your eyes whether at the library table, at 
the piano, or resting in the easy chair after 
| 





the day’s work. The light is never right 
from You know that. With tlie 


‘Badger Lamp Stand 


a fixture. 


| you suit the light to your position instead of your 
eye to the light. It saves your eyes and it saves 
ight bills. The stand is extensible from 2% to 5 feet 
from floor or table. The arm adjusts to any angle, and 
the shade likewise, all at a touch of the finger. It is 
strongly made in heavy brass with rosewood finished 
base and will last for years. Has separable connecting 
plug and 12 feet silk cord. It will be used every even- 


ing by some member of the family, which makes it 


For Man 
or Woman 


An Ideal Xmas Gift 


We shall eventually sell through 
dealers, but until January Ist will 
sell direct to users at a Special In- 
troductory Price of $5.00. Express 
Paid. Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
money back. You can't get any- 
thing so convenient or made 
anywhere near as well at any 
store. Let us send you 
pictures of it and 
tell you all about it 
before deciding on 
the Xmas gift for father, 
brother or friend, 


Vote Berger Co. 


21 Cargill Street 
LA CROSSE, WIS. 
























DON’T STOP TO LIGHT UP 


Try our cigar lighter—it works where matches won't. 


smoker, especially Autotsts, Sportsmen, etc. 
it blows, the brighter it glows 
Uses neither Alcohol, Oil or -absoiutely Automatic. 
Vest pocket size, it makes a neat holiday gift. 
Write us for one— if it is all we claim send us one dollar, if not 
return to us. 


A necessity to every 
The 





WESTERN SALES CO.,P.0. Box 323, FRUITVALE, CAL. 











A Royal 
Christmas Gift! 


A superb collection of the greatest paintings 
in the world, all by modern artists—reproduced 
in their original colors—makes a Christmas gift 
that will be kept for years and appreciated. 

By a special arrangement we secured the 
right to reproduce the best work of modern 
artists in the rich private galleries of the world. 
The result is our magnificent art collection, 


“‘Great Pictures in Private Galleries” 


The pictures average 8x10 inches in size, and 
are ready for framing. The subjects include 
Landscapes, Marine Scenes, HistoricalPaintings, 
Genre Pictures, etc. Coming from the great pri- 
vate galleries, these are pictures the public never 
sees. They are reproduced bythe best color repro- 
ductive process. Every shade and line is shown. 


25c for 4 Pictures 


The first edition will be sold at an especially 
low price—$5.00 in all—and, if desired, on 
easy terms oj payment. 

Send 25 cents in stamps, coin, or money order, 
and we will send you the first four pictures of 
the collection—ready for framing. These are 
the kind of pictures that usually sell singly for 
four or five times this price. If not satisfactory, 
return and your money will be refunded. 


Cassell & Co., 43 East 19th St., New York 


(Established 1848) 
$.E.P. | 


CASSELL & COMPANY 

43-45 East 19th St., New York. 

Enclosed find 25 cents for first four pictures. 
If they are not satisfactory | will return 

and my money is to be refunded. 
Name 
Address 
State 































Four 
Magnificent 
Pictures 





THAT GOOD OLD 
FASHIONED RAZOR— 


your grandfather used it 89 years 
ago, now as then it is the best ; and 







as perfect a razor as human skill can produce. 
A pair in a handsome morocco leather case will make 


A ROYAL XMAS GIFT 





Price $2.50 each,with round or square end, ready to 
use. A pair $6.00, in case as illustrated, or a seven 
day set in morocco leather case, plush lined, $19.50. 
All goods delivered free 
Send for our booklet “All About Good Razors 
and How to Shave With Comfort.” It’s Free. 


C. KLAUBERG & BROS., 171 William St., N.Y. 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY #2 








A non-technical, monthly electrical magazine for everybody, old 

or young. Gives the future Edisons their start. Intensely inter- | 
esting. Profusely illustrated. ‘Tells all about the new discoveries | 
and inventions. 0: —your choice of an electrical | 
engine or electrical dictionary with each yearly subscription, | 
$1.00. Send for electrical premium catalog. Agents wanted. 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY PUB. CO., Dept. 21, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Oddities and Novelties 


OF EVERY-DAY SCIENCE 


The Coal-Mine Theatre 


OR educational pape the United 

States Geological Survey is about to 

establish at Pittsburg a very novel and 
curious sort of theatre. It will be in the 
top story of a high building, and will occupy 
an entire floor, which will be divided in 
two parts by a glass partition. One side 
of the partition will be for spectators only, 
and will be —— with chairs. The 
other half will be arranged with scenery, in 
such a manner as to represent a portion of 
the interior of a coal mine. 

Coal operators in various parts of the 
country will be invited to send intelligent 
men, who are practical miners, to watch 
the performances at the theatre, and to 
take part in them when they choose to do 
so. The room on the stage side of the air- 
proof glass partition will be filled, for one 
experiment, with firedamp—that is to 
say, with air containing a dangerous 

uantity of this dreaded and deadly gas. 

hen men will go into it, in view of the 
audience, with patent helmets on their 
heads and oxygen ye comeng strapped on 
their backs, and will show how long it is 

ossible, with such aids, to remain safely 
in the poisoned atmosphere. 

This is not for advertising prpose, it 
will be purely experimental. There will be 
a sort of walking track, of so many laps to 
the mile, osoutid which the miner, wearing 
helmet and oxygen machine, will perambu- 
late—the idea being to find out how much 
bodily effort he is capable of under such 
conditions. In order to vary the tests as 
much as possible, men will be required to 
do a variety of difficult stunts, such as 
walking up a high ladder, crawling through 
a long, dark passage, and coming down 
another ladder, just as they might be 
obliged to do in a real mine—repeating 
the performance, perhaps, with a dummy 
man carried in the arms. 

It is altogether likely that some of the 
men subjected to these tests will succumb 
—in which case an emergency door in the 
glass — will be instantly opened, 
and the victim of gas poisoning will be 

ulled out and revived. The expectation 
is that in this manner an accurate measure- 
ment will be obtained of the amount of 
work a man engaged in an effort of rescue 
in a mine can be expected to do, and of the 
length of time during which it would be 
safe for him to remain within the precincts 
invaded by poisonous gases. 

The ‘miners, who, as observers of or par- 
ticipants in the performances in question, 
derive practical information therefrom, are 
expected to become in their turn instruc- 
tors, when they go back to the workings in 
whick they are employed. 


Drug-Store Arithmetic 


EOPLE often permit themselves to 

wonder what the basis is on which 
a figure out the prices the 
charge for prescriptions. Some light is 
thrown upon this interesting question by 
an editorial recently printed ina publication 
which claims to be the official organ of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists. 

From the statements made in this article 
it would appear that the method ordinarily 
adopted is to ay the wholesale cost of 
the raw materials by two, and to add five 
or ten cents for the bottle, according to 
the size of the receptacle, plus a certain 
charge for mixing the ingredients. This 
charge may run from thirty cents for a 
four-ounce quantity to seventy cents for 
sixteen ounces. The sum total is the price 
of the prescription. 

Prices of prescriptions vary at different 
places. It is a matter of common observa- 
tion that a druggist in a conspicuous situa- 
tion, whose rent is high, charges at least 
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double. But the system, with slight modi- 
fications, usually corresponds to that above 
described. One understands, then, what 
the apothecary is at when, on receiving an 
order for medicine signed by a physician, 
he does a little ‘‘sum,”’ hastily, on a scrap 
of wrapping paper, as a preliminary to 
stating the amount to be paid. 

In the case of an expensive prescription 
the cost of raw materials is likely to be the 
chief item. Suppose that it is one dollar. 
The apothecary multiplies it by two, and 
if sixteen ounces are to be put up he adds 
ten cents for the bottle ond seventy cents 
for the mixing. This runs it up to rather 
a pretty penny. The publication quoted 
cites one mixture, with ingredients costing 
one dollar and seventy-five cents, the price 
of which, reckoned on this basis, was four 
dollars and twenty-five cents. It is the 
doubling that does it. 

On the other hand, when the ingredients 
are cheap, the cost of mixing makes the 
price mount up. For example, the editorial 
quoted offers a prescription containin 
phosphate of magnesia, lemon juice an 
water. The value of materials, for four 
ounces, is three cents. But five cents is 
added for the bottle, and thirty cents for 
mixing, so that the price to the customer 
is forty cents. 

One understands, then, why it is that the 
apothecary’s bill, when there is sickness in 
the house, runs up to such alarming figures. 


War on the Shipworm 


ONSIDERING the millions of dollars’ 
worth of damage annually done by the 
‘‘shipworm,”’ it is surprising that nothing 
por definite has been known about the ani- 
mal up to now. It is not a worm at all, of 
course, but a bivalve mollusc, which devours 
piles and all sorts of structures of wood in 
water. It first attracted serious attention 
in the eighteenth century, on account of 
the injury it did to the dikes of Holland. 

Professor Charles P. Sigerfoos, who has 
made a — investigation of the subject, 
raising shipworms in aquaria and other- 
wise studying them, reports to the United 
States Fisheries Bureau that sometimes 
these wormlike molluscs attain a length of 
four feet or even more, with a diameter of 
an inch. Such a ‘“‘worm”’ will lay as many 
as one hundred million eggs in a season—a 
fact which is calculated to discourage any 
attempt to exterminate the animal. 

In the course of his studies Professor 
Sigerfoos hung boxes and other wooden 
things in sea water, and soon found large 
numbers of infant shipworms creeping over 
them. At this stage of their being they 
somewhat resemble tiny clams. Later, they 
begin to burrow in the wood, using for 
the purpose the front edges of their bivalve 
shells, on which teeth develop. 

The eggs laid by the female are thrown 
into the water, and are almost immediately 
hatched, whereupon the young ones swim 
about for a while—that is to say, for per- 
haps a month—during which they lead a 
life the details of which are asyet unknown. 
At the end of that time they seek wood, 
wherever it may happen to be found, and 
proceed to burrow into it. Within two 
weeks after settling down they increase 
hundreds of times in size, and in four weeks 
om are ready to breed. 

hus it will be seen that the history of 
the shipworm is extremely simple. As it 
bores its way through a pile or other 
wooden object it chews up the material, 
so tospeak, and swallows it in fine particles. 
When, as so commonly happens, many 
millions of the creatures attack a dock, or 
other structure under water, its destruction 
is a matter of only a comparatively short 
time. Hence the desirableness of finding 
a substance for use as a coating which 
shipworms cannot eat. 
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ildveFuture 


on a Solid Foundation 


TAKE LESSON FROM THE 
MODERN SKY-SCRAPER, 
More expert knowledge and 
engineering ability is required to 
properly construct the founda- 
tion than to build the whole 
superstructure. “Build Your 
Future on a solid foundation.” 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF 


ARCHITECTURE, 
CARPENTRY and BUILDING 


will guide you safely through every building problem. 10 
volumes. Page size 7x10 inches. Bound in half morocco. 
Over 4,000 pages—plainly printed on best paper. 3,000 illus- 
trations and valuable tables. 

This work covers every building point thoroughly. Written 
by practical, technical men. Contains many Modern House 
Plans, chosen by a staff of architects as the best work of the 
best architects in the whole country. Practical problems in 
construction and their solution. Money saving suggestions 
for home buflders. Tells you how to estimate cost of frame or 
reinforced concrete f gore long a instruction on 
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sanitary i Also hun 
dreds of useful furnace, steam and hot water heating hints. 
It’s an ever ready reference work and guide. 


FREE FIVE DAY OFFER 


At Less Than Half Price 


Without deposit—sent express prepaid for 5 days’ FREE ex- 
amination if you mention the name of your employer and 
occupation, If you wish to keep the books pay $2.00 within 
five days and §2.00 a month until you have paid the special 
price of $24.00; otherwise notify us to send for them at our 
expense. Regular price is $50.00. Order promptly and we 
will include FREE for one year, as a monthly supplement, the 


TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE 
A regular $1.50 magazine—full of the latest, illustrated ar- 
ticles on technical topics written in popular form. 
PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 

Reinforced Concrete— Estimating— Contracts and Specifica- 
tions— The Law of Contracts and Liens— Building Superin- 
tendence — Building Materials— Masonry — Carpentry— Stair 
Building— Hardware — Plastering— Painting— Heating—Ven- 
tilation — Wiring for Door Bells — Burglar Alarms — Steel 
Construction — Elevators — Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting — 
Mechanical, Architectural, Freehand and Perspective Drawing 
— Lettering — Blue Printing— Shades and Shadows—The 
Greek and Roman Orders of Architecture — Rendering in 
Pen and Ink and Wash —Water Color Hints for Draftsmen. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO, U.8. A. 
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Try our way of washing 
easier on both you and the clothes 


The Flood City Washer 


A simple, powerful device, with a 
strong suction—cleans clothes by 
forcing water through them, Cuts 
out the hard labor. ashes clothes 
quickly, easily and without wear 
or tear. 

Cleans all the clothes, thick, heavy 
pieces, blankets, bed spreads, overalls, 
working jackets and delicate pieces 
like lace curtains, fine linen, light 
children’s dresses, ladies’ waists. 








E Style A, H "$2.50 
ee Sie B’ Hear te pats, $2.00 


Ask ra dealer to show you or send a 
us and we will ship express paid an 
money back if the washer fails to do 
what we claim for it. 

Send for free booklet ‘‘Our Way of Washing” 


THE FLOOD CITY WASHER CO., Ltd. 
14 Market St., Curwensville, Pa. 














If You Want to Know 


THE BEST FARM PAPER 


Send $1 for One Year, Weekly 
THE RURAL NEW-YOREER, 411 Pearl St., NewYork 
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The purchase of a violin is an important thing. 
Why not get the best musical value to be had? 
The Lyon & Healy Cremonatone Violin is world- 
famous, and if you will read its history you will 
understand why it excels 
all imitations and why solo- 
ists every- where gladly 
pay its price, which is $100. 
The Student Violin is also the leader in its class 
—price $15. Let us send you our Musical Hand- 
book, which tells all about violins and al! other 
musical instruments: 312 pages, 1100 illustrations. 


LYON & HEALY 


95 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
























EVERY TRAVELER 
OUGHT TO CARRY A 


, TEN-YEAR 
PEN 


No dropper required. It fills 
itself wherever there is ink. It 
never leaks or scratches, but 
always writes. 


Price, $2.50, postpaid 

Money refunded if not perfectly satisfactory. 
Six pens sent for a week’s trial to responsible 
persons giving references. We stand all the ex- 
pense, t us send you a case, 


GEORGE B. GRAFF, Manager 
616 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


“I MADE $12 bay 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


AGENTS 


are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 sets 
per weck. Send your 
address today and let us 
PROVEIT. Experience 
unnecessary. We show 
you how to make 5 to 
$10 a day. OUTFIT 
to workers. 


THOMAS MFG.CO. 
426 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 




















at our risk 


We know that Manheim 
Mendless Hose will stand the 
hardest wear, and we show our 
faith in them by guaranteeing 
them for six months. You get a 
new pair free for every pair that 
needs darning within that time. 


Manheim Mendless Hose 


are good and strong and durable or 
afford to give such a 
guarantee, and what’s more we don’t 
add an extra profit to cover our risk. 

Well knit from extra quality yarn, 
and doubly re-enforced at the toes 
As soft and comfortable 
after washing as when new. 


A very acceptable Christmas gift 


Men’s socks. Sizes 9% to 11%, in black, light 
and dark tan, navy blue and gray — fast colors. 
Sold only 6 pairs (one size) in a box, with 
guarantee, $1, 

Women’s stockings. 


and heels. 


Sizes 8 to 10%, in black, 
and light and dark tan —fast colors. Sold only 
6 pairs (one size) in a box, with guarantee, $1.50. 

If your dealer hasn't Manheim Mendless Hose, be 
don’t accept a subs stitute. ; 
or $1.50 for women’s, state size (or size of shoe) 
and color—assorted colors if desired—and we will 
send you 6 pairs prepaid. 


Manheim Hosiery Mills 
46 E. Granby St., Manheim, Pa. 
Reference: Keystone National Bank, Manheim, Pa. 
Attractive terms to dealers in territory 
where we are not represented. 
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Send us $1 for men’s 


































































The 


Amherst 


A trim and ‘jaunty Over- 
coat, made in the good, 
Peck way for men who 
know and appreciate. 


Peck Clothing, cut from fifteen 
models to suit al] tastes and made 
superbly from many choice fab- 
rics, covers all clothing require- 
ments from the ultra-conservative 
to the extreme ‘‘trigness’’ de- 
manded by the young. It is sold 
by leading dealers everywhere. 


If you do not know where 
it is to be bought, ask us, 
and we will send you our 
unique and artistic ** Dress 
Guide,’’ showing the 
proper apparel for all 
occasions in all seasons. 


W.S. Peck & Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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HE exhilaration afforded by skating has no parallel 

in any other sport. You will feel better yourself if 
you will take an occasional spin on the ice. Be sure 
your skates are perfectly fitted and substantially con- 
structed—free from faulty material and careless work- 
manship. In short, buy the celebrated 


Barney & Berry Skates 


(Quality Made the Name Famous) 
Let us send you our new illustrated catalog. Make your 
selection and then tell your hardware or sporting goods 
dealer just what you want. He will have it or will 
order it for you. 
Complete Hockey Rules and directions for constructing 
an ice rink also appear in catalog. Write for it at once. 


BARNEY & BERRY 
111 Broad Street Springfield, Mass.. 
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—= PATENTS that PROTECT=—= 


Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps.f} 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 























Inner Comfort for Sportsmen 
Hot or Cold Drinks All Day Long 


Going shooting, fishing, boating, motoring or camping? Then see that 
the liquid is carried in a CALORIS Bottle — the wonderful vacuum bottle 
that keeps things ice cold for 84 hours or steaming hot 30 hours. Besides 
being the lowest in price the 


Caloris Bottle 


is sold with a guarantee. Has no end of uses in the home. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Get the CALORIS 
PRICES, INDIVIDUAL BOTTLES: 

Metal Covered, Pints, $3.50; Quarts, $5. ¢. 

Wicker Covered, tg $3. 00; warts, $4.5 
Two wicker covered pint bott: tial fibroid mt $6.00. 
If not at your dealer's, remit mag Sent anywhere in United States 
on receipt of price. Guaranteed satisfactory or your money bac 


Caloris Manufacturing Company, 2118 Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Economy in 
Leather Belting 


Whether your leather belting 
costs much or little per year, it’s 


an expense that you want to cut 
down as much as you can 
It makes no difference how hard you work 
your belts or under what trying conditions 
you will have the most economical belt you can 


buy if you use 


Sea Lion 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


Leather Belting 


Made especiz ally to run under the most ac is 
conditions, suchas severe weather, undera broil 
ing sun in tropic humidity o rian a flooded 
wheel-pit. Subject it to any of the things that 
work hardship on other be eIts and you'll still get 
more efficiency and service out of Sea Lion 
Leather Belting than ordinary belts give under 
the most favorable conditions. 

We also make Reliance, Imperial, Sterling 
and Dynamo, Leather Belting, each equally 
as good for specific purposes. 


tect purchasers 
liable at all times t& 
defective in stox 

Atrial of our belting will prove that it 
saves money. Write us about your 
belts and we will go into details and 
send you a book on leather belting. 


CHICAGO BELTING CO., 
14 South Green Street, Chicago. 
aR 


Branches — New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, Portland, Ore. 
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Artistic and original designs, 


and superior quality throughou 





offer to College Book Stores. 





beautiful finishes in gold or silver 


—that's why Reisner Pins lead among 
colleges, schools, fraternities and 
clubs. Write for “Odd Things in 
College Jeweiry’’—an illustrated 
booklet of Pins, Medals. etc., that will 
interest you. Free on request. BBB 
Fraternity and Class Pipes. Get 


G. WM. REISNER, 204 N. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Cheaper than wood, com- 
bining strength and art. 

For lawns, churches, nr 
cemeteries. Send for 


PPP Oe 


Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 




















Free Catalog. Address 1 
ft The Ward Fence Co. { 

















































COLGATE §S 
COMFORTS 


for the 


MORNING 
TOILET 


COMES OUT 
A_ RIBBON 
LIES FLAT ONTHE BRUSH —_—— 
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DENTAL CREAM 


We couldn’t Improve the Cream, so we Improved the Tube 








Delicious)\antiseptic — more convenient, more efficient, less wasteful Get acquainted through the convenience of the ribbon tbe, make 
than powder, or ee. A perfect dentifrice in a perfect package. friends =) the —— of the cream. 
eee Ap See ETS —_— 
Better than the Soap | you Thought was a 
We do not need to quote the statement that our shaving soap A trial will prove that in its antiseptic and aseptic qaffiien, its firm, 
will not smart or dry on the face. The truth needs no quota- creamy lather, its generous size, and its refreshing effect on the face, 
tion marks. Colgate’s Shaving Stick is unequalled. y 
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CCOLEO SOAP) —~ 
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The Triumph of a Cicily of Sian Making 


Of vegetable oils only and with absolutely no free alkali. Its abundant lather and rare medicinal qualities make a perfect 
“C” —is for ‘Colgate’ —OLEO is Latin meaning “from oil.” combination for general toilet use. 


NOW SEND FOR SAMPLES 


Trial size packages of the above will be sent you on receipt of a 2 cent stamp for the Dental Cream or 4c 
in stamps for the Shaving Stick or Coleo Soap. Address COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 55 John Street, N.Y. 


The name “Colgate & Co.” on Soaps, Powders and Perfumes corresponds to the ‘Sterling’? mark on Silver 








